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PREMIER SALESMANSHIP. 


Some years ago in a competitive examination for 
appointment to a position in charge of a public build- 
ing—this occurred in Boston—the contestants were 
required to answer the following: ‘‘ Describe a naval 
engagement in an American war,’’ to which one an- 
swer was returned about as follows: ‘‘Two vessels 
met in mid ocean; they fought and one overcame the 
other,’’ and the aspirant for the 
position claimed full credit for his 
answer as specifically answering 
the question. In the final analysis 
of an vver present, ever dominating 
commercial question a similarly terse 
answer might be returned, the 
question being ‘‘What constitutes 
successful merchandizing?’’ the 
answer, ‘‘Buying.at the lowest and 
selling at the highest figure.’’ 

Volumes have been written, ser- 
mons innumerable have been 
preached, endless addresses have 
been made, scuools have had as 
their reason for being the one ob- 
ject of teaching or attaining suc- 
cess in business. Specialists, not- 
ably of recent years, have devoted 
their entire time and attention to 
the same object, illustrating in™ 
their results, in instructive meas- 
ure, the success of its attainment. 

When every precedent has been ex- 
amined and the advisability of every 
tule and method has_ been 
weighed, success in merchandizing 
resolves itself practically into the 
plain solution contained in the 
phrase ‘‘good salesmanship.’’ That 
shibboleth is the explanation in very 
large measure of American suprem- 
acy in Europe and elsewhere abroad, 
supremacy in general as well as lead- 
ership in commerce. For it is in 
large degree to the ability of the 
high-class American salesman that 
America owes its status in foreign 
countries. American institutions have 
been made familiar to our transat- 
lantic and transpacific friends by 
those who have introduced to them 
the products of American inventive 
genius and American skill as well as 
the raw material produced in the 
largest naturally resourceful country. 
The respect paid abroad to American 
institutions is a result in appreciable 
degree of the energy, enterprise and 
intelligence of those who have famil- 
iarized Ameri¢an manufactures in 
foreign markets. To this class, large- 
ly as pioneers, is due somewhat the 
place of the United States among the 
great nations, and to the appropriate meed of thanks 
the leaders among the alert, intelligent, indefatigable 
salesmen of commercial America certainly are entitled. 

In the lumber trade of Pittsburg, Pa., as in few 
other localities, proportions of population considered, 
successful salesmanship in the lumber trade has been 
most prominently exemplified. Notable examples of this 
have been published in recent years and even within 
recent months on this page of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. Those who have attained to prominence in the 
trade which justified their exploitatich on this page have 
all been notable examples of efficient salesmanship. In 
the commercial air of that community seems to abide an 
influence tending peculiarly in that direction. One of 


Notable 


Among 


the best exemplars of this proposition with whom the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and the American lumber trade 
are acquainted is Andrew McBride Turner, a promi- 
nent and esteemed resident of Pittsburg. 

The lumber trade of the east, meaning by the east 
more than is implied in the conventional use of the 
term, contains an number of wideawake 
young men. This is especially true of Pittsburg, most 
of whose lumbermen of prominence are on the sunny 


deservedly 


unusual 





ANDREW McBRIDE TURNER, OF PITTSBURG, PA.; 
and 


Pennsylvania's Wholesale Lumbermen 


a Well Equipped Salesman. 


side of the fifties. Presumably it is the force of 
youthful ambition and energy which has led to such 
a remarkable development of the lumber business in 
that city during the last decade. These men are of 
all kinds, some of them perhaps daring to the point 
of recklessness; others methodical and conservative. 
In the last class is A. M. Turner, who might be char- 
acterized as an ultra-conservative, and whose domi- 
nating commercial trait is undoubtedly his preémi- 
nence as a salesman of lumber, 

Mr. Turner was not born and bred to the lumber 
business as so many of its representatives have been, 
but gained his knowledge of production and distribu- 
tion of wood products by earnest application, fol- 


Deservedly 


lowing. a period of preliminary business experience 
and intelligent study of the trade. His ability to 
grasp conditions and his adherence to a policy of 
conservative management are the factors that have 
placed him in the high position in the lumber trade 
which now he has held tenaciously for many years. 

English and Irish blood of several generations re- 
moved flows in the veins of Andrew McBride Turner. 
His father, William Turner, was a merchant in the 
city of Pittsburg, the western me- 
tropolis of the Keystone state. His 
mother was Elizabeth (Scott) Turher, 
to whose patient and loving care Mr. 
Turner owes much of his manliness 
and finer qualities. He was born in 
Allegheny, Pa., January 5, 1864. He 
received his primary education in the 
common schools ‘of the city of his 
birth and completed his school years 
and mental training by a three years’ 
course at the Western University of 
Pennsylvania, Allegheny, from which 
institution he was graduated in 1882. 

His real work in life began in the 
fall of the year in which he left col- 
lege, his first employment being in a 
minor eapacity in the Pittsburg office 
of a prominent Cleveland lumber con- 
cern, now out of existence. He re- 
mained with the company several 
years and until the concern discontin- 
ued operations. This taste-of the 
lumber business was sufficient to 
awaken in him a desire to master the 
details of the industry. With this 
object in view he went to the docks 
and yards at Muskegon and other 
points in Michigan and Wisconsin 
and studied grading with all the 
attention he had given in his col- 
lege days to Greek and Latin. He 
was then, as he always has con- 
tinued to be, a student of lumber 
handling and business methods. His 
apprenticeship, served in the lake 
regions, fitted him well for the 
duties he was to assume and so effi- 
ciently discharge in later years. 

Versed in the finesse of the lum- 
ber business, Mr. Turner returned 
to the Smoky City and became the 
representative in that market of W. 
B. Mershon & Co., of Saginaw, 
Mich. This was before the Mer- 
shon institution grew into the great 
factor in the lumber world that it 
is today, but he secured a valuable 
training in the four years he held 
his connection with that house and 
he proved to himself and his com- 
petitors that he was one of the com- 
ing leaders in the lumbar trade. 

His next venture was as a com- 
lumber dealer on his own account. He had 
familiarized himself with the trade of the section, and 
during the three years he was thus engaged he met with 
much success. He then became financially interested in 
the William Anderson Company, which was engaged in 
the manufacture of wood mantels and other specialties. 

In 1892 Mr. Turner, with W. D. Johnston, organized 
the American Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of 
which institution he became president. The success of 
this concern during his connection with its affairs, as 
well as since that period, is well known. For nine years 
he remained at the head of the company and then, selling 
his holdings of stock, he retired as its executive head, 
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MANUFACTURERS 


FINEST 
MAPLE FLOORING 


KILN DRIED, HOLLOW BACKED, 
MATCHED OR JOINTED. 
POLISHED AND BUNDLED. 


Hard Maple, 
Beech and Birch Lumber 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


WEST BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 


OUR PLANT AT MERRILL, WISCONSIN 


WHEN you are in the market 

for carloads or less than 
carloads, don’t fail to let us hear 
from you. We are quoting ex- 
tremly interesting prices on the 


best goods made. 


Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Co. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
Indianapolis, Indiana, 
Anson-Hixon Sash @ Door Co. 


Evansville, Indiana, 
Evansville Sash @ Door Co. 











IEWING with ecstatic admira- 

tion the movable pictures of the 
centuries, we see Father Time in his 
angular stateliness slidimg down the 
banister of the ages. We can imagine 
the delicate odors of choice flowers, 
the sweet perfumes of incense and 
rare spices and as we reach the end 
of the rainbow the perfect work is 
beautifully exemplified in those ex- 
clusive lines of Fancy Front Doors 
that have made the name of E. L. 
Roberts & Co. a synonym of taste, 


character and perfection. in work. 
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OurFlooring is THOROUGHLY 

JILIN DRIED, also STEEL SCRAPED 
t which gives it a highly polished surace. 
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We havejust eguipped our 

‘Hardwood Flooring Plant with" 

\ the most Modern Machinerv 

: and are now tn position toLill 
orders with the greatest 

* Promprness. 

'70 this is added the advantage of 

furnishing mixed cars of Pine 

‘and Hemlock with yourflardwood 

Flooring, where customers do zat | 
wisi to purchase aluli car load 
oS Flooring. 


























We solicit youP orders or ingut- 
7es and guarantee satis/action 
in guality and delivery af our Stock. 
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NO LIEN FOR DEMURRAGE. 


In a case where a coal company, having transported 
some lumber by barge for a lumber company under a 
freight contract of $2 a thousand feet, sought to re- 
tain possession of the lumber until a claim for alleged 
undue detention of its barges should be paid, the su- 
preme court of Pennsylvania reverses a judgment given 
the coal company, in an action of replevin. It says 
(Nicolette Lumber Company vs. People’s Coal Com- 
pany, 62 Atlantic Reporter, 1060) that if the defendant 
had a lien upon the lumber for compensation for the 
detention of its barges it was entitled to retain pos- 
session of the property until the lien was discharged; 
if it had not, it unlawfully detained the lumber from 
the plaintiff, even if its barges had been unreasonably 
detained. In an action of replevin nothing can be tried 
but the right of possession of the property in contro- 
versy. 

4 this case the lumber admittedly belonged to the 
plaintiff, which could not be denied the possession of 
it by the defendant, unless the latter had a superior 
right of possession. A mere claim for compensation for 
the prolonged use of its barges could give it no such 
right, unless the right to such compensation created a 
lien on the property on the barges—a lien on the lumber 
for the demurrage. Even if it be conceded that the 
defendant was a common carrier, by what rule of the 
common law, or by what statute, had it any such lien 
as it asserted, and as the lower court recognized? The 
parties to the contract for carrying the lumber might 
have provided for it in their contract and, if so, the 
plaintiff would be bound by it; but there was no such 
agreement. That none exists in the absence of it is 
well settled. 

All liens, the court further says, are created by law 
or by contract of the parties; and when the law gives 
none: neither party can create one without the consent 
or agreement of the other. Hence the consignee of goods 
shipped by railroad is not bound by rules and regula- 
tions of the company providing for a lien for demurrage, 
though published, without his or the consignor’s assent 
thereto when the contract for shipping the goods was 


made. Even a knowledge of such rules, without assent 


thereto, will not affect the shipper or consignee. A com- 
mon carrier has no lien upon goods for damages arising 
from the neglect of the consignee to take them away 
within a reasonable time after notice to him of their 
arrival. The inconvenience or expense occasioned by the 
detention of cars constitutes a claim in the nature of de- 
murrage, but the carrier must seek his redress in the 
ordinary manner for the breach of an implied contract 
to pay for the use and occupation of the cars. He can- 
not enforce it by a detention of the goods. ‘‘The right 
of a common carrier to a lien extends to charges con- 
nected with the expenses of transportation strictly.’’ 


WHEN DEMURRAGE IS NOT DEMURRAGE? 


An incident at the National Reciprocal Demurrage 
Convention of last week was an attempted separation be- 
tween the status of a demand that cars be furnished by 
a railroad and of the demand that, when loaded and in 
possession 6f the railroad, they be moved promptly. It 
was alleged that there was a distinct difference be- 
twen the two propositions—that demurrage would prop- 
erly apply to the movement of cars and not to furnish- 
ing of empties—and a considerable number of those 
present seemed to fall in with this idea. 

We confess that the distinction is a little fine for 
our comprehension. A man goes into a restaurant for 
dinner and waits fifteen minutes for the gargon to take 
his order. Then the order is filled and he proceeds to 
the enjoyment of his meal. But he is apt to consider 
the two things together as determining the character of 
the service rendered him. A man orders his office boy 
to bring him something. The boy goes to where the 
thing is, lifts it, brings it, lays it down. There are four 
operations, but the service is only one. 

The duty of the railroad is to transport a certain in- 
voice of merchandise from one place to another, from 
one individual to another. The furnishing of the car 
would seem to be as much a part of the duty as to 
move the car over its rails when it is once loaded and 
tendered to the carrier. 

‘*But,’’ says the advocate of this fine distinction, 
‘¢in demanding of a road that it shall furnish cars you 
are asking something that it may not be possible for it 
to do, whereas in demanding that it move cars promptly 
you are asking something that it is able and that is its 
business to do.’’ Again we fail to grasp the point. 
lt is often just as impossible for the railroad to move 
a car at any given rate of speed as it is to furnish a 
car within a specified time. A train may be caught be- 
tween two washouts or land slides; an accident may pre- 
vent the road furnishing a car or cars to a would be 
shipper. But the service to be rendered is one, and in 
any law regarding either part of the service due allow- 
ance must be made for accidents or any other circum- 
stance beyond the control of the carrier. 

No one ever proposed, within our knowledge, to make 
any demurrage law that had no saving clause to cover 
emergencies. A Texas statute on this subject brought 
out the following statement from the Supreme Court of 
the United States: ‘‘We think an absolute requirement 
that a railroad shall furnish a certain number of cars 
at a specified day, regardless of every other considera- 
tion except strikes and other public calamities, tran- 


scends the police power of the state.’’ And again: 
‘‘ Although it may be admitted that the statute is not 
far from proper police regulation, we think sufficient 
allowance is not made for the practical difficulties in the 
administration of the law.’’ The court evidently be- 
lieved, as can be read between the lines of the decision, 
that the requirement for furnishing cars within a specified 
time ‘is reasonable and within the power of legislation, 
provided proper allowance be made for eventualities. 
Similar reasonable allowance must be made for eventuali- 
ties in the movement of cars. The objection to a de- 
murrage charge against the railroads is of the same 
sort and the charge is subject to the same restrictions 
in the one case as in the other—for one part of the 
service as for the other. 
Objection, moreover, is made to the use of the word 
‘demurrage’’ as applied to the railroad. Perhaps, 
technically, the objection is well based, for the term 
comes from maritime law and covered both the deten- 
tion of a vessel by the freighter beyond the time allowed 
in her charter party for loading, unloading or sailing, 
and the allowance made to the master or owner of the 
ship for such delay or detention. But it has come to 
be applied to similar delays and allowances in land car- 
riage, and as used in this connection is extended to 
apply to the delay or detention of goods themselves by 
the carrier. This detention or delay of goods is found 
both in the failure to furnish vehicles for transporta- 
tion and the failure to move the vehicles promptly when 
loaded. It is perhaps putting the word to a new use, 
but it would seem to us to be a legitimate extension of 
its meaning. The above definition of demurrage is taken 
from Webster and with it other dictionaries agree. 
Objection was also taken in the convention to the use 
of the word ‘‘reciprocal’’ as not properly applied to the 
arrangement proposed. Webster has these definitions of 
‘*reciprocal’’: ‘*Done by each to the other; inter- 
change or interchanging; given and received; due from 
each to each; mutual; mutually interchangeable.’’ 
‘*Reciprocity’’ is thus defined: ‘‘ Mutual action and re- 
action; reciprocal advantages, obligations or rights.’’ 
No, we are unable to see why a reciprocal demurrage 
law is not, by a legitimate extension of definitions, prop- 
erly so called, nor why a reciprocal demurrage law should 
not cover all necessary parts of one service; although we 
can well understand how those opposed to any such law 
might seek to confuse the issue by a carping criticism 
on terms employed. Such has been the recourse always 
of those who seek to defeat an issue by indirection. 


‘ 





ADJUSTING RETAIL TO WHOLESALE PRICES. 


A large number of retail dealers iave learned a needed 
lesson in the last few years in regard to the price that 
should be placed on the product they sell following an 
advance in the wholesale market. When the latter took 
an upward turn a majority of the retail merchants de- 
clared it would be impossible for them to advance the 
price correspondingly, as their customers would not stand 
it. They did not explain how they could help standing 
it, as building and repairing are all the time going on, 
but the consumer expecting to buy lumber this year, the 
next and the next at the same old prices had complained 
when higher prices were quoted to him, and the dealer 
had assumed that this customer’s desire in the matter 
would fix prices and the status of trade. It took many 
of the retail dealers a long time to learn that in taking 
this position they were outside the pale of mercantile 
sense and custom, as they continued to sell at the prices 
which previously had ruled until the advance which they 
were compelled to pay wiped out all profit. 

These dealers have learned the fallacy of assuming 
that steady prices can be maintained in the face of a 
short supply or unusual demand. Unless goods are con- 
trolled by a trust or combine prices are firmer as the 
demand increases and strengthens and weaker as the 
supply exceeds the demand, this law being as inevitable 
in trade as is the one in physics that causes the mercury 
in a thermometer to rise when the air surrounding it is 
warm, or fall when the atmosphere is cold. A prosperous 
condition such as has been experienced in this country of 
late years means higher prices all around, as thereby the 
demand for goods increases and the mills and factories, 
equipped to fill a smaller demand, are not prepared to 
meet their increased orders, this often resulting for a 


time in an inadequate supply. The law regulating prices, 


once understood, is simple enough. 


¥ 


The trained merchant makes hay while the sun shines 
that his house may be in order when the storm comes. 
The man who has no reserve power occupies a dangerous 
position. If this principle is applied to health, in case 
of disease death results. If it is applied to business, 
when there is a financial gale the craft is liable to careen. 
In business this reserve must usually be created by profit 
and this can be done only when there is an opportunity 
to make a profit. The retail lumbermen who at the same 
time were good merchants advanced the prices of the 
lumber they owned to conform to the prices at wholesale, 
hence they have the profit thus obtained to assist them 
in easing down when lumber may sell at a lower price at 
— the profit having created for them a reserve 

und, 

The lumbermen are the only dealers in retail lines 
who acted unwisely. The dealers in other commodities— 
iron, dry goods, clothing, shoes—gage their prices by 
those they pay for their goods. If obliged to advance . 
prices materially they are aware that while possibly such 
prices may have a tendency to check consumption it is 
the only safe course for them to pursue. Better that they 
should sell fewer goods and be safe than more and 
thereby hazard their interests, the life of their business 
being of greater importance than that the consumers of 
the goods they sell should use an extra amount of them, 
or even the amount they have been using. 

It is very likely that should the price of lumber at 
wholesale decline the retail dealers would be obliged to 
follow the scale down. Consumers soon learn of a re- 
duced price of a commodity in the wholesale market and 
clamor for a reduction by the retail dealer. It is im- 
measurably easier to sell at a lower price than is war- 
ranted by, the wholesale market than it is to sell at a 
higher, as the customer will never complain at the for- 
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mer, but always at the latter, if the conditions be known 
to him. Furthermore, there is here and there a dealer 
who will reduce prices on every permanent break in the 
wholesale market, not only doing this because it is in 
accord with successful mercantile customs but as a 
means to illustrate to the consuming public that he is 
abreast with the times; that when the wholesale mar- 


ket advances he keeps step with it; that when it weakens 
his customers receive the benefit of it, or, in other words, 
that he sells his goods at market values, and one dealer 
pursuing such a course forces others in the vicinity to 
follow. 

Prominently the lesson that has been learned by the 
retail dealers who, when lumber began to advance at 


wholesale said they could not correspondingly advance 
it at retail, is that they have discovered the error of 
their ways, as now they know they could have increased 
prices had they su willed it, the conclusive proof being 
that several times they have done so. This of itself is 
an important lesson to learn for the merchant who would 
be successful. 





DEED OF MERCHANTABLE TIMBER SPECIFYING NO TIME FOR REMOVAL. 


Under a deéd conveying all the merchantable standing 
timber of a certain description, which specifies no time 
for its removal, the grantee, the supreme court of Ar- 
kansas says (Liston and others vs. Chapman & Dewey 
Lumber Company, 91 Southwestern Reporter, 27), has 
a reasonable time for such removal. An estate in the 
timber ‘necessarily includes the irrevocable right to enter 
upon the land for the removal of such timber. The 
weight of authority is, this court believes, that, where 
no time is specified, this right exists only for a reason- 
able time. 

Some authorities hold that a deed to standing timber 
which specifies no time for its removal conveys to the 
grantee an estate in the timber which runs with the land 
and goes on forever; but that the right to enter upon 
the land for removing the timber exists for only a rea- 
sonable time after the execution of the deed and that, 
if the grantee thereafter enters upon the land to re- 
move the timber, he will be guilty of trespass. This 
doctrine, it seems to this court, involves some anomalies, 
if not contradictions, in the law. 

In the absence of something in the instrument itself, 
or in the proof aliunde (from elsewhere) showing a con- 
trary intention, a deed to standing merchantable timber 


which specifies no time for its removal conveys a ter- 
minable estate in the timber, which ends when a reason- 
able time for the removal of such timber, after the exe- 
cution of the deed, has expired. 

The implication of reasonable time only, being granted 
to the grantee where no time is specified, is a construc- 
tion placed upon such deeds for the benefit of the 
grantor and his successors in title, and they may waive 
the forfeiture of the right to enter on the part of the 
grantee, and may by writing or parol (orally) extend 
the time for the cutting and removal before or after the 
reasonable time has expired. In this case a deed, dated 
in 1898, conveyed to one Carleton all the merchantable 
cottonwood, ash and cypress timber on certain land and, 
in 1900, the same grantors conveyed the land to another 
party ‘‘subject to the timber deed to Carleton.’’ Mak- 
ing this last deed subject to the timber rights stated 
showed that at the time that deed was executed no ad- 
vantage was taken by the grantors of the time that had 
elapsed since the making of the first timber deed to 
Carleton in 1898. If there had been any forfeiture 
of the right to enter, it was thus expressly waived. In 
determining, therefore, what was a reasonable time no 
account should be taken of the time that had elapsed 


between 1898, when conveyance of the property in ques- 
tion was made to Carelton, and 1900, when the other 
deed was executed. 

What is a reasonable time is generally a mixed ques- 
tion of law and fact. The facts are to be ascertained 
by an inquiry into the conditions of the land and tim- 
ber, the obstacles opposing and the facilities favoring, 
and the conditions surrounding the parties at the time 
the contract was made. When all the circumstances are 
considered and the facts are determined, the law will de- 
clare whether reasonable time has expired for cutting 
and removing the timber conveyed. No fixed rules can 
be established for ascertaining what is a reasonable 
time in a matter of this character. The facts and cir- 
cumstances attendant upon each particular case must 
determine this. 

The term ‘‘merchantable’’ means ‘‘fit for market’’; 
‘of such a quality as will bring the ordinary market 
price.’? The term, as used in the deed to Carleton men- 
tioned, had reference to such timber as would bring the 
ordinary market price at the time the deed was exe- 
cuted. It was used to describe the timber mentioned 
with reference to conditions then existing, and not to 
future conditions. 





ONE LUMBER DISTRICT WHERE CAR SHORTAGE DOES NOT WORRY SHIPPERS. 


There is one considerable lumber producing district 
in this country wherein the operators view the general 
trouble about car shortage with complacency if not with 
indifference. This district is the St. Croix valley in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, with Stillwater as the center 
of distribution. This valley section annually turns out 
in the neighborhood of 200,000,000 feet of lumber, the 
greater part of which is rafted down the Mississippi 
river to the several markets along the stream. It is one 
or the older of the white pine producing districts of the 
northwest, operations having been begun on that stream 
prior to those on the upper Mississippi. Stillwater was 
started in 1843 and a saw mill was built there by John 
McKusick, from Maine, and associates. But prior to 
that, namely, in 1840, Joseph R. Brown rafted lumber 
down the St. Croix river. Before lumber was manufac- 
tured at St. Paul or Minneapolis it was hauled across 
country on wagons or sleighs to those points from Still- 
water. Despite the early start that the white pine in- 
dustry made on the St. Croix it is holding out as one of 
the principal districts for white pine production in the 
old northwest. 

The St. Croix district enjoys a double advantage in 
the matter of shipments. It has the river outlet, which 
it continues to use for a large part of its product de- 
spite the innovation of railroads. In this line its trade 
with down river points has become so well established 
and interlocked with the yard interests at river markets 
that it continues to be so profitable that there is no mo- 
tive for the discontinuance of rafting. 

On the railroad side of the shipping feature Still- 
water is remarkably well served by several important 


lines. The Chicago & North-Western, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul and the Northern Pacific enter Still- 
water and, besides, the Soo and other Chicago lines and 
those running south and southwest are accessible to 
Stillwater shippers. 

Yet the main reason why the St. Croix valley is free 
from the annoyance of car shortage is because the bulk 
of the lumber manufactured in that district is rafted 
and sent down into the Mississippi and thence to mar- 
ket. This shows the advantage of water shipment where 
that is possible against an all rail disposition of lumber. 
But it should be observed that Stillwater is so situated 
that it can put its lumber afloat on streams that flow 
to the market instead of from it, an advantage of un- 
usual significance at this time. 

It would seem that the magnificent river systems 
that spread over the interior from the Appalachian 
range to the Rocky mountains should be more generally 
utilized for the distribution of lumber than they are. 
Yet the, fact is that they usually run in the wrong di- 
rection’ in reference to the markets. If the St. Croix 
river and its pine were situated down the Mississippi 
instead of near its headwaters there weuld have been no 
such rafting movement as has been witnessed. The 
rivers of Tennessee and Kentucky have been much used 
for the floating of logs and lumber to the Ohio river 
mills and markets, because they flow out of the timber 
sections in the direction of the distributive field. Also 
the lower Mississippi is utilized for the conveyance of 
lumber to St. Louis and points above Cairo and down- 
ward to New Orleans. But by far the greater share of 
the lumber of the lower Mississippi valley and the coun- 


- — by the lower tributaries is sent to market 
y rail. 

In the midst of the present stress and agitation about 
lack of rail facilities for the transportation of lum- 
ber it seems that serious attention should be directed 
teward a larger utilization of navigable waters for the 
distribution of lumber. If systems of such manner of 
conveyance could be perfected and established they 
would go far toward relieving the situation in regard to 
car shortage in seasons of crop movement and heavy 
traffic generally. 

The chief difficulty in organizing methods for a 
greater dependence on water transit, however, is the 
practice that all dealers and manufacturers have be- 
come habituated to of shipping lumber by rail from the 
mills to final destination. The mills are nearly all 
located with especial reference to rail shipment, and on 
this account it seems impossible to change the system. 
Still there are localities from whence all hardwoods de- 
rived from the bottom lands of rivers might be sent 
north or to Gulf ports by water transit. Nearly all the 
cypress of the southern country also could be made to 
take the water routes to market. It is also probable 
that a good deal of yellow pine might be transported to 
northern and Gulf points by boats if the right connec- 
tions between mill and river could be made. 

When it shall be proved by prolonged experience that 
the railroads of the country, by any possible improve- 
ment of capacity and method,. shall still be inadequate 
to satisfy the demands of the lumber trade there may 
be a return to the natural avenues of traffic by the 
mere force of necessity. 





INSPIRITING RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT FOR THE HARDWOOD TRADE. 


The hardwood trade of 1906 closed the year under 
conditions of remarkable strength in respect to both 
demand and prices. There had been advances of prices 
all along the line from the beginning of the year, while 
production had scarcely kept pace with the demand. 
All over the country there was a scarcity of dry lumber 
of the leading sorts, and even the inferior and once neg- 
lected woods had come into urgent demand and prices 
had reached a profitable level. 

A feature of the hardwood business during the few 
months preceding the year’s end was the urgent call 
for such formerly cheap and neglected woods as bass- 
wood, cottonwood and gum. Poplar, which had been 
struggling for several years between competition from 
cottonwood, basswood and gum, entered into its own 
again. Demand became active, both domestic and ex- 
port, and sellers were able to put prices up to a level 
that gave them good profits. As for oak, always in the 
lead, there was not enough to go round, especially of 
the plain sawed variety, quarter sawed white oak con- 
tinuing to take care of itself, while there was a place 
for all the quartered red that could be turned out, 
though it was not as urgently sought for as some other 
kinds of lumber. Buyers of the several varieties of 
lumber for export complained of high prices and in 
some instances refused to close contracts, but domestic 
demand was so heavy that manufacturers did not care 
much for this attitude of the foreign trade. A good 
export business was done, however, despite the hesitancy 
of the oversea trade. 

The year opens with the market bare of surplus. Un- 
doubtedly considerable lumber is held back by lack of 
transportation that will dribble forward as the season 
advances, but this quantity is offset by a demand at 
consuming points that has not been fully satisfied. 
There was a lull during the holiday period, but the 
winter requirement as a whole will be heavy. Up to the 


very end of the year the call continued urgent and 
holders of dry stock were able to name their prices 
on such stock as they held as was in shipping dry con- 
dition. Under such circumstances there can be no weak- 
ening in the market for months to come under any cir- 
cumstances. 

Added to the clearness of the market of surplus are 
weather conditions in the south as well as in the north 
that are preventing a normal output of the mills. In 
the south there has been an unusual amount of rain, 
which has placed all the heavily timbered bottom lands 
in a condition that renders it about impossible to get 
logs to the mills. In all the lower Mississippi valley 
there is loud complaint on this account, and produc- 
tion has dropped to less than an ordinary minimum. 
In fact the supply of green lumber at the mills in that 
section has become positively scarce and manufac- 
turers and dealers are much troubled for fear that they 
will not have enough to supply the season’s trade. In 
this state of affairs there cannot of course be enough 
dry lumber to meet the requirement. 

In the upper Cumberland district the weather and the 
railroads have combined to prevent the desired receipt 
of lumber at Nashville and shippers there are handi- 
capped on this account. A good deal of lumber is held 
back at the country mills that will yet come forward, 
but there will be a vacuum into which it will disappear 
so soon as it can be moved. 

There has been a succession of tides in the logging 
streams of the Cumberland valley, central and eastern 
Kentucky and West Virginia, and all accounts agree 
that if the floods shall not get so overwhelming as to 
dissipate and strand the logs there will be a wonderful 
ingathering of saw timber at the mills. This, of course, 
will swell the lumber output for the coming months to 
a stagnation of the market should the demand for any 
reason fall off; otherwise an ample supply of logs would 


stimulate activity in manufacture and aid trade by 
resultant full assortments. But the country is so bare 
of surplus stocks of lumber that it would be months 
before there could be sufficient accumulation to depress 
the market. 

In Michigan and Wisconsin the season started out 
favorably to logging. There early was sufficient snow 
and ice to facilitate skidding and hauling, but for three 
or four weeks too much soft weather has prevailed for 
good woods work. In the northern sections logging and 
sawing are simultaneous operations. When logging 
stops the mills cease to run. That is the present con- 
dition in Michigan and Wisconsin, though the condi- 
tion is liable to change for the better at any time. 
Should snow and hard freezing succeed the springlike 
weather that prevailed up to early this week there yet 
may be time for a sizeable crop of logs and a good out- 
put of lumber. But should warm weather be prolonged 
a couple or three weeks it would seriously restrict the 
production of hardwood lumber in the northern sec- 
tions. 

Thus we have deterrent conditions in two of the great 
producing areas of the country that threaten to prevent 
a normal winter’s output of lumber—that in the lower 
Mississippi valley and that in Wisconsin, Michigan and 
to some extent in Minnesota. Such conditions, if pro- 
longed, cannot fail to have a strengthening influence 
on the general market. 

Viewing the situation from the more salient points 
of observation the hardwood trade has promise of a 
prosperous year provided nothing shall happen to check 
consumption seriously. Leading financiers, merchants, 
manufacturers and men of affairs generally predict that 
the prosperity of the last two years is to continue dur- 
ing 1907 undiminished. If their optimistic view of the 
matter shall be justified by experience the hardwood 
business will prosper during the coming season as never 
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before. There is no burdensome surplus anywhere nor 
is there likely to be for a year. Prices have been estab- 
lished on a profitable level, with a heretofore unknown 


advantage that all the woods share in the exaltation of 
values. The only cloud on the prospect is the trans- 
portation situation; but now that the shippers are 


united in a movement for the redress of this grievance 
it is to be hoped and expected that there will be less 
trouble about car shortage in the year to come. 





CONGRESS MIGHT WELL PASS THE EASTERN FOREST RESERVES BILL. 


One of the most incomprehensible things regarding 
current national legislation is the prospect that the east- 
ern forest reservations bill is likely to fail in the house 

_ simply for lack of being brought to a vote. The ap- 
proval which the bill has met, its triumphant progress so 
far, and the now inexplicable chance of its final failure 
are thus set forth in an appeal issued by the American 
lorestry Association: ‘‘This measure is urged by all 
friends of the forests; it has passed the United States 
Senate unanimously; it has been recommended unani- 
mously for passage by the House committee on agri- 
culture; the president is strongly for it; the majority 
of the members of the House are believed to favor it— 
yet grave doubts exist. as to whether it will come to a 
vote. ’’ 

What sinister influences are at work in connection 
with this bill? The excuse given in the House is that 
there is not time at this short session to consider it. 
Yet it is difficult to conceive how, in view of the action 
of the Senate and of the House committee, of the pub- 
licity that has been given to the subject, of the wide 
general knowledge about it throughout the country, and, 
we must presume, in the House vf Representatives, such 
an excuse is valid. It should not take one hour of the 
time of the House to pass this bill, which is one of the 


most important now pending. It means the material 
salvation of important sections of the country, for it 
means preserving the forest cover of sections that are 
adapted to no other form of plant growth; it means the 
preservation of great regions that are now the delight of 
the tourist and summer resorter but which, by much 
further denudation, will be shunned rather than 
sought; it means the preservation of water power; it 
means the salvation of the lowlands and the rich bottom 
farms; it means almost everything that tends to the 
prosperity of a mountain section. 

It might be presumed that the lumbermen are exer- 
cising some sinister influence against the bill, for that 
industry is the only one which will find its activities 
limited by the erection of these two reserves in the 
White mountains and the southern Apalachians; but 
such a presumption would be wrong. Every lumber 
association whose attention has been called to the bill 
or to these forest reserve projects has emphatically in- 
dorsed it. Even the lumbermen directly concerned by 
reason of their operations in the forests, which will be 
included in McKinley park in the Apalachians, have 
pronounced in favor of the measure. They have been 
willing that something should be sacrificed of their op- 
portunities for the future, for the sake of the general 


good. If the bill be passed, instead of a free access 
on an ordinary business basis to these forests they will 
be obliged to content themselves with what timber the 
government Forest Service shall determine can be 
spared from the forest cover. Yet they are preparing 
themselves to be content with such a limitation of their 
business and opportunities of profit. 

Where, then, is the difficulty and what is halting the 
bill? Can it be that the members of the House, and es- 
pecially those in control of legislation, are so indif- 
ferent to the public welfare, so careless of the future, 
so heedless of the financial consequences, that they are 
merely neglecting this duty? Every month of delay in 
the setting aside of these areas means less productive- 
ness of the sections in and adjacent to them, and also 
means a greater expense for acquisition, maintenance 
and rehabilitation in the future. For the time will soon 
come, as events are moving now, when the nation will 
be obliged to act along the same lines as now proposed, 
and the longer that action is delayed the more it will 
cost. We can join in the appeal of the American For- 
estry Association, of which Secretary Wilson is presi- 
dent, to the people, and particularly to those interested 
in the lumber trade, to urge its support and passage at 
this session of Congress. 





CHANGE OF TRAFFIC MOVEMENT TO BENEFIT SOUTHWESTERN LUMBER INTERESTS. 


The increasing tendency toward the movement of 
farm products from transmississippi territory to Gulf 
ports for export is more and more attracting the at- 
tention of the railroad interests of the country. Up 
to recent time the controlling influences in the great 
east and west lines were inclined to do all they could 
to divert the transmissouri and southwestern traffic 
eastward so as to have the advantage of the long 
haul over the trunk lines to the Atlantic seaboard. 
Roads were thrust out from St. Louis and Kansas City 
into the southwestern states and territories, controlled 
by the great northern companies or acquired by them 
after initial companies had built the lines. At the 
present time the Missouri Pacific and its allied roads, 
as well as the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, hold many of the 
lines that cover the entire traffic territory from St. 
Louis and Kansas City on the north to the Gulf of 
Mexico on the south, and from the Mississippi river to 
the Rio Grande. Such systems as the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas and the Kansas City Southern also command 
a good deal of traffic between the Missouri and the 
Gulf, connecting with northern systems. 

The aim of the northern railroad interests was to 


reach southwestward for traffic that would feed their 
Chicago, St. Louis and eastern seaboard trunk lines 
and divert it from outlets on the Gulf of Mexico. The 
Illinois Central, east of the Mississippi, took the 
initiative in seeking a southern outlet for grain and 
other products at New Orleans, which was considered 
a menacing departure from the time-honored west to 
east movement of product. But that movement blazed 
the way for a larger one from the north to the Gulf, 
and within recent years the great systems that have 
obtained control of the heavy traffic originating or des- 
tined to the territory west of the Mississippi also have 
secured outlets at Gulf ports like Galveston, Port Arthur 
and New Orleans. 

Such has been the tremendous increase in transmis- 
sissippi traffic within recent years that it is said that 
the northern railroad interests that have lines in south- 
western territory have reached the conclusion that it is 
no longer good policy to determine as much traffic as 
formerly northward and eastward. Their roads running 
from Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicago to the seaboard 
are so crowded with traffic that they are quite willing 
to see a larger diversion of the crop movement from the 
western interior to Gulf ports, and hereafter will be 


inclined to cultivate that direction of trade instead of 
hindering it. 

Thus the prospect opens of an increased shipment of 
grain and other products of the soil to Gulf ports from 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Indian Territory, Missouri, Arkansas, 
northern Texas and Louisiana. The results will be in- 
creasingly well equipped lines and a steady all the year 
round service from north to south. This should event- 
uate in a great advantage to the lumbermen of Texas 
and Louisiana. It will throw a large amount of equip- 
ment into the regions where it is most needed. Cars in 
increasingly large number will go to Galveston, Port 
Arthur, New Orleans and possibly other Gulf points, 
loaded with grain and packing house product, that when 
emptied can be distributed among the saw mills for re- 
turn freight in lumber. This possibility of a return haul 
will be of great advantage to the roads, thus being an 
inducement to divert a large share of the export move- 
ment of farm products southward. A reciprocal rela- 
tion between the vast agricultural region west and south- 
west of St. Louis and the Gulf region will thus be estab- 
lished that can but have an increasingly beneficial effect 
on the lumber business of Texas and Louisiana, and 
measurably of Arkansas. 





OUTLOOK FOR POPLAR LUMBER STOCKS AT CENTRAL RIVER MILLS. 


What is the present status of poplar manufacturers? 
This question is asked not infrequently owing to the 
uncertainty regarding conditions among what are termed 
the river mills in the great poplar producing sections. 
The November tides brought out large quantities of logs 
which have been so multiplied by newspaper reports 
that handlers and users of poplar are uncertain whether 
the production will be greatly increased during the next 
six months and stocks consequently more plentiful or 
whether it is a case of exaggeration. One reason why 
so much interest is taken in this condition is that poplar 
stocks of all kinds have been difficult to secure during 
the last twelve months owing to the inability of many 
of the producers to secure sufficient logs to keep their 
mills in operation. 

The late tides undoubtedly will place manufacturers 
and distributers in a position where they can handle 
their trade to better advantage in 1907 than was pos- 
sible in 1906. The lumber will be in a cofdition to use 
earlier than usual because the tides which brought the 
logs out came sooner than ordinarily. The quantity of 
logs received at the mills is less than a regular normal 
supply owing to the fact that the floods came before the 
fall woodswork had been completed. Had the log bear- 
ing tices been received later in the season the number 
of logs carried to the mills would have been much larger, 
for the reason that there would have been a larger 
quantity to bring out. 

A careful investigation shows that only three concerns 
in the Ohio river district received any large number of 
logs; in the Kentucky river district seven mills obtained 
a supply and in the upper Cumberland river section 
three firms benefited largely by the high tide. In addi- 
tion the lower Cumberland and Tennessee river districts 
shared in the benefits conferred by the tides. 

In the poplar manufacturing districts the boom ca- 
pacity of the river mills in a large measure governs the 
quantity of timber which may be handled to advantage 
at any time. After the booms Lave been filled the over- 


supply often causes serious loss. The expense of pick- 
ing up logs stranded along the rivers is heavy and in 
many cuses nothing more is seen of the logs carried 
past the owners’ booms. A boom full of logs in the 
winter time must be watched with jealous care to pre- 
vent them from being broken by jambs, also to guard 
against logs being carried away in the ice when the 
weather gets sufficiently cold to freeze the rivers. 

Usually it is customary to begin cutting poplar for 
delivery to the mills by river about the first of Septem- 
ber. This year the input was smaller, but in addition 
to the freshly cut timber were large quantities that had 
been left on the upper headwaters and which also were 
brought out. The situation at the mills now with re- 
spect to logs is that any additional tides occurring be- 
tween now and next winter will carry a very small quan- 
tity of logs, as operations were interrupted last fall by 
wet weather. 

The sap of all of the old logs—those lying around the 
headwaters for a year or more—is lost and this loss 
represents something like 20 to 25 percent of the log. 
One matter which is receiving a great deal of attention 
from poplar manufacturers is the problematical loss of 
sap through inability to deliver the logs at the mills 
before decay sets in. This more than anything else 
tends to curtail logging operations of the river mills, 
as loss is almost certain if more timber is cut than is 
necessary. 

In the poplar belt manufacturers are now turning 
their attention to other kinds of woods, cutting over the 
old lands, taking up chestnut, basswood and hemlock, 
these lighter woods being used to buoy up oak, which 
also is cut and brought out. By putting in these other 
kinds of woods the amount of poplar lumber manufac- 
tured is reduced materially at many plants which a few 
years ago manufactured nothing else. 

Mill stocks of poplar are light and the yards at many 
of the plants are practically bare. Operations have 
begun on the logs received on the late tides and will 


be pushed with as much vigor and dispatch as possible 
in order that the lumber may be stored on the yards 
and put into shape to supply the spring and summer 
trade. Little if any of this lumber will be ready for 
delivery before the middle of spring. Some of the mills, 
it is said, are oversold on poplar and have little if any 
on hand save what has been produced within the last 
two months, which is not available for shipment at this 
time. 

Under the conditions outlined the cost of production 
has greatly increased. Logging operations are more 
expensive now than ever before owing ‘to the unusually 
high prices being paid for labor. Another expense 
incurred by the manufacturers has been outlined in 
substance. The unexpected tides carried many logs 
below the mills at which they were to be manufactured 
and the producers’ were put to the expense of towing 
these logs back, where such procedure was possible, or 
paying high prices to the custom mills for converting 
the logs into lumber. Naturally where logs broke away 
from the booms many have been lost or stolen and the 
marks of identification destroyed. Some of the manu- 
facturers are going to considerable expense to prosecute 
those who have appropriated their logs, but, as stated, 
it is not an easy matter to identify them because all 
marks have been obliterated. The log pirates dehorn 
the logs by sawing off the end bearing the brand and 
then peddle them to whoever will buy. 

The net result of the tides has been to bring out 
smaller quantities of logs than would have been received 
had the tides come in January, for the very sufficient 
reason that the logs were not there to bring out. This 
year’s cut as a matter of course will be ready for dis- 
tribution much earlier than usual, but the quantity pro- 
duced by the river mills in 1907 by no means will be as 
large as many have anticipated. These conditions do 
not apply, of course, to those mills securing their sup- 
plies by rail, but they are particularly applicable to 
plants dependent upon water transportation. 
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THE CONVENTION. 


Delegates representing more than 250 individual 
operators and hay, coal, grain, grocery, lumber, cooper- 
age and other associations met in Chicago January 4 
and 5, pursuant to the call issued by the editor of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, to discuss national reciprocal 
demurrage and related questions. The character of 
the delegates making up the convention would be ap- 
parent to anyone having even a superficial knowledge 
of commercial affairs. Nearly every important ship- 
ping and manufacturing point was represented in some 
way. The attendance unquestionably would have been 
much larger had the question been taken up and agi- 
tated earlier in the year, but owing to the present 
being a short session of Congress and the necessity for 
doing, something at once to bring this matter to the 
attention of the president and the law makers ‘‘on 
the hill’? it was necessary to act quickly. 

The convention was called to order at the hour 
stated, temporary officers were elected, a resolution 
was passed indorsing the principle of reciprocal de- 
murrage and the foundations of a permanent organi- 
zation were laid. What is of greater interest at this 
time, a committee embracing practically all of the 
interests represented at this convention was appointed 
to lay before President Roosevelt the transportation 
problems now confronting the people of America and 
to request him to urge upon Congress the necessity 
for providing some relief. 

The National Reciprocal Demurrage Convention held 
in Chicago last week will occupy a unique place in his- 
tory. The idea outlined in the call has been talked 
about and written about for years, but it was crystal- 
lized more quickly than ever was any other of equal 
national importance in regard to which commercial in- 
terests have been called together and have taken decisive 
action. The convention was more than a mere protest 
against present transportation conditions. It repre- 
sented the bringing together of the shipping and re- 
ceiving public. The call which brought these delegates 
together in one hall was instrumental in cementing the 
relationship which in the future shall exist between 
em. ° grand opportunity is presented to make of this 
hastily called meeting a permanent and most powerful 
organization which shall be able to treat on terms of 
equality with the transportation interests of the country. 


THE AMERICAN TRAIT. 


Business men of America are fundamentally opposed 
to paying penalties. As a rule they prefer to spend $2 
rather than pay a penalty of $1 for failure to conform 
to whatever regulations may be imposed. For this rea- 
son every receiver and shipper of freight in the country 
is averse to paying demurrage. The inclination to avoid 
this penalty is so strong that an operator threatened 
with such charges not infrequently penalizes himself 
to an even greater extent to avoid paying them. It is 
the old question of doing something of one’s own voli- 
tion or at the dictation of other people. This preference 
on the part of the patrons of the railroads has operated 
to make the car service charge increase the effectiveness 
of railroad equipment. According to the figures of 
E. E. Mote, manager of the Pacific Car Service Bureau, 
the imposition of demurrage charges on cars not loaded 
or unloaded within the free time limit has caused the 
average time required for such work to decrease from 
6.17 days to 1.6 days. These figures apply to the car 
unit and not to the capacity of cars, which has been 
increased from fifteen tons to forty tons. These figures 
were furnished in the latter part of 1903 and it is prob- 
able the average time used now is less than it was three 
years ago. The car service rules in their practical work- 
ing seem to be a case of telling someone that he must 
do a thing within a certain time or incur a penalty with 
the probability expressed or implied that he will not be 
able to do it. The evident intention of those who use 
railroad equipment is to show the owners thereof that 
they are able to do this and better, for the average 
figures quoted by Mr. Mote show that in 1903 shippers 
used only 80 percent of the free time allotted them. It 
is not the penalty of $1 a day that often causes shippers 
to put forth extra exertion in order to load or unload a 
car but the dislike to pay a penalty. 


ONE THING AT A TIME. 


‘“We want to broaden out’’ was the cry that was 
taken up on the floor of the convention. It is a fine 
thing to ‘‘broaden out,’’ but it is a mighty poor thing 
to scatter the energies of an organization so that in the 
maze of questions considered and the relation of one 
to the other the efforts are so diverted and minimized 
as to produce nothing tangible. Those who accomplish 
anything in any line of work are the specialists. 

There are dreamers of all kinds who daily ponder 
over the perplexities of modern existence and endeavor 
to provide a solution for each one without producing 
anything of perceptible benefit for the human race. The 
same principle holds true with respect to questions of 
business. 

In the industrial, scientific or mechanical field the 
leaders who accomplish anything are those who stick to 
a question until it is settled one way or another, if not 
for all time at least for a time. This principle also 
applies to transportation questions which from year to 
year are becoming of greater and greater importance to 
the business interests of the country. The success of 
any manufacturing institution, save those catering to 
local trade only, is impossible without adequate facilities 
for distribution. Such facilities at this time mean 





adequate service by the railroads. Unless this service 
is given in a satisfactory way the business is crippled to 
the extent that the movement of the products is ham- 
pered. No one who is advocating reciprocal demurrage 
believes that it is a panacea which will solve all trans- 
portation questions, but all do believe and insist that 
under suitable regulations a charge imposed for failure 
to furnish cars or failure to move them after being 
loaded will operate to increase the effectiveness of the 
service rendered by the carriers. 

The operation of demurrage laws national in their 
scope would undoubtedly be similar to the result of 
placing a rubber band around one’s finger. At first 
its presence might be unnoticed but in time the steady 
pressure which the band would exert would make its 
presence decidedly uncomfortable and steps would be 
taken to remove the cause. 


RAILROADS A NECESSITY. 


During the last twelve months the public has had a 
glimpse at the inner workings of some of the greatest 
railroad systems in the country, and the public has not 
been edified. However, it has a just appreciation of 
the situation. 

In a commercial way the people are becoming more 
and more dependent upon free and uninterrupted trans- 
portation service. It now is regarded as a necessity 
where a few years ago it was held to bea luxury or a 
privilege. People look upon a necessity in a different 
light, holding that they have a right to insist upon 
receiving that which is necessary for the satisfactory 
conduct of business or the prompt movement from place 
to place which the railroad affords. They much would 
prefer those in charge of the transportation interests 
to live up to their part of the agreement made between 
the state, representative of the interests of all, and the 
builders of the railroads, representative of the few. If, 
however, the service provided is inefficient and the re- 
peated promises of betterment are not carried out but 
instead passenger and freight service become less satis- 
factory, those who gave the railroads the privilege of 
operating claim the right to have a voice in how they 
shall be operated, what they shall do and what they 
shall not do. 


A CASE IN POINT. 


One of the gentlemen in attendance at the National 
Reciprocal Demurrage Convention stated that a few 
years ago he and some associates had applied for a 
franchise for a street railroad in a southern city. The 
committee representing the city in the matter inquired 
as to the financial ability of those making up the pro- 
posed corporation to construct satisfactory trackage and 
provide sufficient equipment to operate a street railroad 
in a satisfactory manner. Furthermore it was stipu- 
lated that the company in exchange for the franchise 
should operate a certain number of cars each hour, to 
run them at a stated speed; in other words, formulated 
rules by which the proposed street car line was to be 
governed. It is inconceivable that a city, a county or a 
state can exercise authority within its sphere which the 
federal government’ cannot exercise within its sphere, 
which includes supervision over all interstate commerce, 
and necessarily, therefore, supervision over interstate 
transportation. 

It is evident that those high up in railroad affairs 
realize the drift of sentiment in regard to the opera- 
tion of their properties. So long as people confine 
themselves to a general protest against the management 
they are little concerned, but as soon as great interests 
get together and agree to stand together in demanding 
one certain thing the otherwise placid minds of the rail- 
road officials are troubled. They know first that the 
people have the right and, second, in all probability if 
they hang together they will get what they ask for, 
despite the admitted lobby and number of senators and 
representatives alleged to represent railroad interests. 

One peculiar phase of the attitude of shippers is 
their disposition not only to demand relief but to go 
further and provide ways and means by which their 
demand may be met. It is proper and wise that the 
patrons of the railroad companies should give due 
consideration to whether or not a demand is reason- 
able, but having settled this point to their own satis- 
faction they are not under any obligations to provide 
ways and means for the carriers to carry out what- 
ever general law may be made. 

Take the demurrage idea; this is termed imprac- 
ticable by some because—and here the advocates re- 
sort to figures to prove their contention—there are not 
enough ear building companies or locomotive works 
in the country to provide sufficient equipment to 
handle all the traffic that has been offered during 
the last six months. Another thing, it is claimed that 
it will require years to enlarge terminal facilities and 
double track lines in order that traffic may be handled 
more expeditiously. This sort of reasoning must be 
extremely gratifying to the railroads, for it is but a 
reiteration of their own published views. The ship- 
ping public and the traveling public want to know 
why. It is not claimed, of course, that it is possible 
to legislate into existence side tracks, double tracks 
and increased terminal facilities, locomotives and 
freight cars, but that it is possible to impose such 
alternatives where they do not exist as quickly to 
bring them forth from somewhere. 

If shippers and consignees once required more than 
six days to load or unload a car and now do it in less 
than two days it is evidence of a prima facie sort 
that the early delays could have been avoided. Re- 
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ciprocally, therefore, if the railroads are able to trans- 
port freight on an average of only thirty miles a day, 
the low schedule of fifteen miles an hour means a 
movement of only two out of the twenty-four hours, 
or about 8 percent of the time the cars are in their 
hands, and it is equally evident that by some means 
they can increase the percentage of time the cars are 
in motion. Shippers and receivers of freight are not 
under obligations to provide any means of increasing 
the movement any more than the railroad companies 
are to solve questions which confront coal miners, 
lumber manufacturers or any other class of producers 
or distributers. 


CAR SHORTAGE VS. CAR MOVEMENT. 


Many contend that it is possible to divorce these two 
questions. Furthermore it is urged that while it is 
perfectly reasonable and feasible to penalize a railroad 
company for not moving cars at a stated rate each day 
it is utterly impossible and impracticable to penalize 
it when regardless of cause it does not furnish cars 
in which to ship goods. This subject is treated some- 
what in detail elsewhere, but the treatment does not 
consider the matter from an operating standpoint. 

Suppose a law were passed making it obligatory upon 
the railroad companies to move traffic sixty miles a day, 
but not in any manner recognizing the necessity for 
the railroads to furnish cars when requests are made for 
them; the result unquestionably would be to hasten the 
movement and thereby secure greater service from a 
stated number of cars and to give the railroads more 
equipment to supply the demands made upon them. 
Such a law, however, would not take into account the 
unequal distribution of the available equipment among 
those asking for it, not would it act as an incentive 
upon the operating departments to handle empties with 
as much dispatch as they handle loaded cars. It would 
seem that ordinary business principles would not per- 
mit the idling of a car which was capable of earning 
$4 or $5 a day, were it possible to put it into use, but 
it is evident a large number of empty cars lie idle not 
one day but many simply because of inability to handle 
them properly. If, in addition to the loss of the poten- 
tial earnings, there should be an actual loss of $1 on 
this empty equipment it might be possible to strain a 
point here and there and get it into service. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the equit- 
able distribution of cars. At present it would seem that 
the railroads furnish cars to whom they please, when 
they please and how they please, instead of distribut- 
ing them with impartiality. Were the government to 
take a hand in this phase of the transportation question 
it would doubtless not be necessary for lumber shippers 
and others to bribe train crews and officials higher up in 
order to secure a part of what théy need. Further- 
more, the alleged demoralization which has occurred in 
the ranks of railway employees would be checked. The 
people of this great country are learning slowly but 
surely to recognize the fruits of special privileges, also 
to appreciate what equality means. This lesson is now 
being taken up by the commercial interests and applied. 


SAMPLE MISLEADING STATEMENTS. 


A meeting of the officials of western railways was 
held in Chicago Monday, January 7. The object of 
this gathering was to discuss ways and means of re- 
lieving the ear shortage. The conclusion reached was 
that the situation could be alleviated by the railroads 
insisting upon more prompt unloading and by syste- 
matizing more thoroughly the loading of ears. A 
great conclusion, but one that has been expressed time 
and again by the railroad interests. Jt is somewhat 
interesting to quote here a statement given out after 
the meeting adjourned and credited by a Chicago daily 
to ‘fone of the presidents’’: 


What is advocated as “reciprocal demurrage” is neither 
reciprocal nor demurrage. Demurrage is a penalty for un- 
fairly retaining a car which a shipper has in his posses- 
sion, and the penalty which it is proposed to impose is an 
attempt to collect from the carrier a fine for not having 
the car which the shipper will not give up. 

The practical effect of reciprocal demurrage would enable 
large shippers to obtain over small shippers an advantage 
equivalent to a rebate. It would be an easy matter for 
many large shippers to place orders for more cars than 
could be furnished them promptly, and while the small 
shippers could be promptly provided with their cars their 
larger competitors would be provided by law with a pen- 
alty, which would serve the same purpose, so far as ad- 
vantage in freight is concerned, which was formerly served 
by the condemned and iilegal rebate. 

Assuming the above quotation to be accurate, the 
railway official, whoever he may be, shows a woeful 
ignorance of what is proposed by reciprocal demur- 
rage. The assumption seems to be that by ordering 
a tremendous number of cars a shipper can thereby 
secure from the railroads a demurrage payment which, 
apparently, the railroads would be glad to give him. 
But it should be remembered that the demurrage sys- 
tem proposed is a reciprocal one and that if a shipper 
order more cars than he can move within the free 
time he will have to pay demurrage to the railroad. 
If that game were feasible the small shipper could 
play it as well as the large one, so it is difficult to 
see how the large shipper would have an advantage 
over the small one. 

The claim that reciprocal demurrage is neither ‘‘re- 
ciprocal’’ nor ‘‘demurrage’’ is somewhat startling to 
say the least. ‘‘Demurrage’’ is defined by ‘‘one of 
the presidents’’ as a penalty for unfairly retaining a 
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ear which a shipper has in his possession, while a 
penalty for delay in shipping or delay in furnishing 
a car is a ‘‘fine’’ because the railroads do not have 
the cars which the shippers will not give up. It 
seems the shippers are giving up when the average 
time they retain cars is 20 percent less than the free 
time allowed by the railroads themselves. 

It might be well for ‘‘one of the presidents’’ to 
find some other scapegoat. Of course, they could 
blame it on the train crews, lack of terminal facili- 
ties, lack of equipment, or anything else, but they 


provide the rules under which the train crews operate, 
they provide the equipment to be operated, the tracks 
upon which the trains are to be run, spurs for switch- 
ing, terminal facilities, warehouses and other facilities. 
If the results are not up to their expectations, why 
in the name of common sense do they want to put 
the blame upon their patrons, who are least con- 
cerned and have less to do with the operation of 
trains or roads than anyone else? It is true that a 
shipper or receiver may retain a car one or two days 
longer than allowed, but he pays for the privilege 


and it is not a privilege he likes to pay for; but is 
his retention of one, two, three, four or even five days 
on an unloading track a greater crime than to allow 
a car to remain on a siding until the grass grows on 
-the roof or to allow it to remain undelivered after 
reaching a city from eight to twenty days? If delay 
of cars involves a penalty, why should not the delay 
of merchandise produce the same results? In either 
case some one’s property is idle. In view of these 
actual instances of delays it is only fair to ask: Who 
is to blame? 





AN AUTHORITATIVE STATEMENT OF THE RAILWAY ATTITUDE TOWARD RECIPROCAL DEMURRAGE 
EMANATING FROM THE NEW “CAR EFFICIENCY BUREAU.” 


Readers of the daily press interested in such sub- 
jects noted early this week reports as to a meeting of 
railroad men held in Chicago on Monday and remarks 
regarding it ascribed to ‘‘a railway president.’’ This 
matter, generally reproduced, was taken from a state- 
ment prepared and given out by railway authority. 
The full statement, which was written as of Tuesday, 
January 8, was as follows: 

A meeting of western lines was held at Chicago yesterday 
to consider the car situation and adopt means to counteract 
at once if possible, the shortage of cars from which it has 
been claimed both carriers and shippers have suffered. The 
following representation was present: 

J. Kruttsechnitt, vice president Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific. 

B. L. Winchell, president Rock Island. 

J. T. Harahan, president Illinois Central. 

George B. Harris, president Burlington. 

S. M. Felton, president Alton. 

A. J. Earling, president Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

E. P. Ripley, president Santa Fe. 

Ii. I. Miller, president Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 

After a thorough discussion of the situation it was the 
unanimous opinion that a great deal could be done to al- 
leviate the present car shortage and clear up future condi- 
tions by making a concerted and systematic effort to increase 
the use of the cars now on the various lines, both by insist- 
ing upon more prompt unloading and by systematizing more 
thoroughly the loading of equipment. In order to produce 
these results an organization was formed to be known as 
the Car Efficiency Bureau. This organization will have 
headquarters in Chicago and will be managed by an execu- 
tive committee of which Arthur Hale, general superintendent 
of transportation of the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, is chair- 
man. Mr. Hale will give his personal attention to the man- 
agement of the bureau. It is expected by railroads that 
have united that they will be joined in carrying out the plan 
by many other lines. It is proposed, by means of this bureau. 
to give much more efficient enforcement of service rules and 
to facilitate to a large degree the handling and moving of 
loaded freight. 

There was considerable discussion of tke present agitation 
of the subject of reciprocal demurrage, and in reply to some 
of the propositions set forth by advocates of this method of 
regulation it was pointed out that what is advocated as 
reciprocal demurrage is neither reciprocal nor demurrage ; 
that demurrage is a penalty for unfairly retaining a car 
which a shipper has in his possession, and that the penalty 
which it is proposed to impose is an attempt to collect from 
the carrier a fine for not having a car which the shipper 
will not give up. 

There are at present, it was stated, nearly 2,000,000 
freight cars in the United States, and they are insufficient 
for the needs of transportation, because of the inability to 
promptly unload cars which have arrived at their destina- 
tion, and clog the terminals so that not only is the delivery 
of cars interfered with at the terminals themselves but the 
movement of cars on the line is impeded seriously, through 
the congestion at the terminals. 

If the warehouse facilities had kept pace with the growth 
of tonnage in anything like the ratio in which car capacity 
has increased in proportion to the tonnage hauled it was 
claimed the car shortage of the country would be no greater 
than it was five years or ten years ago. But to the point 
of delivery the railways claim they are equipped with 
tracks, motive power and equipment sufficient to take care, 
with reasonable promptness, of the business offered them, 
while, they say, at the foundation of every car famine is 
always found the inability to “clear away” as fast as the 
railways can carry. 

The average daily mileage of the ordinary freight train 
was stated to be more than five times the average daily 
mileage of a freight car, which is cited to prove that only 
one-fifth of the time is occupied by transportation and the 
other four-fifths is used in loading and unloading cars. The 
carrier contends that he should not be penalized if he fails 
to perform his one-fifth of the process when if the other 
four-fifths were as promptly performed he could meet all 
the demands upon him. 

It is also claimed that the facilities furnished are not 
utilized fully. A car with a capacity of 100,000 pounds is 
frequently loaded with only 50,000 pounds of freight. In 
this way, it is claimed, fully one-third of the carrying 
capacity of the cars is lost. A carload of merchandise aver- 
ages 10,000 to 12,000 pounds, while the capacity of the car 
may be 80,000 pounds, thus about one-seventh of the effi- 
ciency of the facility offered being wasted because the goods 
are packed and loaded in the same manner as was customary 
fifty years ago. 

The practical effect of reciprocal demurrage, it was con- 
tended, would enable large shippers to obtain, over small 


shippers, an advantage equivalent to a rebate. It would be 
a very easy matter for many large shippers to place orders 
for more cars than could be furnished them promptly, and 
while the small shippers could be promptly provided with 
their cars their large competitors would be provided by law 
with a penalty which would serve the same purpose, so far 
as advantage in freight is concerned, which was formerly 
served by the condemned and illegal rebate. Railways which 
did not have a sufficient supply of cars to fill all the orders 
made upon them could, without incurring any penalty there- 
for, determine to which shippers cars should be given and 
which shippers should receive penalties. For the practical 
purpose of preferential advantage a demurrage penalty is 
just as good as a rebate, and it cannot be doubted, in the 
light of past experiences, that there are both railways and 
shippers who would be quick to avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages afforded by such a system. 

Looking at the above statement as a whole it will be 
seen that very little space is given to the object of the 
meeting of Monday, and comparatively much space to 
an ex-parte argument directed against the movement 
in behalf of national reciprocal demurrage. The meet- 
Efficiency 
3ureau,’’ but nothing is said as to the methods that 
bureau will employ, except that it is expected to bring 
about a more efficient enforcement of car service rules. 
It is a hopeful sign that the railroads recognize the 
necessity of a sharper enforcement of the rules as a 
means toward a better handling of the car supply of 
the country, even though they deprecate any applica- 
tion of the demurrage principle to themselves. 

The subject of the third paragraph of the above 
statement is treated elsewhere in another connection; 
but it may be repeated here that we believe it to be 
a legitimate extension of the word ‘‘demurrage’’ to 
apply it to the undue detention of cars, or rather of 
the commodities in those cars, by the railroads as well 
as to the detention of cars themselves by the rail- 
roads’ customers. 


ing, it is announced, organized a ‘‘Car 


That such a plan is reciprocal seems 
established by the proposition to treat two like things 
in like manner, one being offset against the other. In 
this paragraph the statement seeks to limit the pro- 
posed demurrage against the railroads to a charge for 
failure to furnish cars for loading. More 
laid by advocates of a measure upon the 
movement than upon the supply of cars; but be that 
as it may, if a common carrier fails to furnish the 
vehicle in which to move commodities properly offered 
to it for transportation it is detaining goods as truly 
as though, after the goods are in its ear, that vehicle 
is sidetracked for an indefinite period before reaching 
destination. 

The fourth paragraph coolly places the entire re- 
sponsibility for the present condition upon the custom- 
ers of the roads. In view of the facts admitted by 
many railroad men and testified to by them under oath 
this is a ridiculous piece of effrontery. In so far as 
congestion is due to the failure of consignees to unload 
cars—and in some minor degree the situation is thus 
created—it is largely the fault of the railroads them- 
selves. The demurrage of the past and present is the 
invention of the railroads. If they do not enforce de- 
murrage rules and collect charges, and if the charge 
they make is not sufficient—and the same power which 
made the $1 a day charge could have made one of $5 
a day—then consignees have simply accepted the ac- 
commodations offered them by the roads, which have 
only themselves to blame. . 

Referring to the fifth paragraph, it may be said that 
if an effective demurrage charge had been impartially 
and rigorously collected warehouse facilities would 
have kept pace with the growth of tonnage in proba- 
bly a closer ratio than the increase of car capacity. 
In so far, therefore, as congestion at freight destina- 
tions is the apparent fault of consignees the car 
service policy of the roads is responsible; but it can 
be denied that, taking the country over, the delay 
promptly to unload cars is a factor of any more than 
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minor importance. The reports of the car service asso- 
ciations show this, and it is demonstrated by indis- 
putable evidence that in most lines of trade and in 
most individual instances consignees handle cars with 
dispatch. 

One of the most puerile of attempts at railroad 
mathematics is found in the paragraph following the 
one discussed above. Assuming the statement to be- 
correct that the average daily mileage of a freight car 
is one-fifth the average daily mileage of the ordinary 
freight train, it by no means follows that four-fifths 
of the time is used in loading and unloading car 
Such a proposition is unworthy of business men. Stop 
to think for a moment as to where a car may be when 
it is not being moved in a freight train. It may be 
standing for a week or two loaded after delivery to 
the railroad, awaiting the makeup of a train. It may 
be sidetracked at a passing point or a junction point. 
It may stand for days in an outlying yard near its 
point of delivery, or it may be standing empty await- 
ing requisition from the shipper, or even on the side- 
track of a consignee after notification that it is un- 
loaded. That entire paragraph is so absurd as to be 
unworthy of notice except as to show what buncombe 
can be resorted to in support of the wrong side of a 
plainly equitable proposition. 

Almost as absurd is the succeeding paragraph. Rail- 
roads are built to carry freight—not merely the ideal 
freight which they might prefer to carry but such 
freight as exists. Some freight is bulky and light, 
other solid and heavy. This is recognized by the 
roads. To protect themselves they have minimum 
capacity figures, which means a minimum charge how- 
ever less in weight the freight might figure. Further- 
more, rates are adjusted with reference to the charac- 
ter of freight. Some weight, however, is to be given 
to this paragraph, though but little. Vast improve- 
ments have been made in the utilization of car capacity 
by lumbermen, one marked instance being during the 
last year on the Pacific coast, when loading rules 
which have increased the average weight were ar- 
ranged between the roads and their customers. 

The most significant part of the above statement is 
contained in the last paragraph. It reads as though 
the railroad men were anxious to find some excuse for 
giving rebates. But we can safely let the law as it 
stands take care of that proposition. If the law has 
availed to stop in large measure, as railroad men 
themselves admit, the giving of rebates, both directly 
and by subterfuge, it will prevent the giving of re- 
bates under the guise of demurrage payments. What- 
ever reciprocal demurrage law shall be enacted it will 
provide for a uniform and impartial application. 

Furthermore, the law is to be reciprocal; that is, 
both the roads and their customers must pay to the 
other charges that accrue. If a large shipper orders 
more cars than he can load within the free time he 
must pay the railroad if he receives them; and if the 
railroad is not able to furnish them the shipper, at- 
temtping to collect demurrage, will be liable, on 
demonstration of the facts, to the penalties of the 
law. But why should this apply to large and not to 
small shippers? The small shipper could make requisi- 
tions almost as readily which the roads might not be 
able to fill. Again, as to preference in supplying 
requisitions, the law will cover that point as well. 

What is wanted by the advocates of reciprocal de- 
murrage is a law which shall apply equally to the 
railroads and to their customers, which shall be just 
to both and which shall be firmly and impartially 
enforced. They believe it will be to the interest_not 
only of the public but of the railroads ihemsel¢bs, ‘and 
that when once put into effect the roads Will bé as 
gratified with its operation as in the main.they have 
been with the results of the Hepburn act. 
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THE DOOR AND MILLWORK SITUATION IN THE COUNTRY AT LARGE. 


Manufacturers are still busy inventorying their 1906 
stocks and preparing for the spring campaign. The 
winter of 1906-07 is remarkable in that it is the first 
one in five years in which prices have not shown a 
downward tendency from that governing the market 
the preceding summer and fall. The large buyers who 
have been in the habit of holding off their fall orders 
until winter and then stocking up for spring at re- 
duced prices are very much at a loss to understand the 
changed condition which now characterizes the trade. 
They have about come to the conclusion that this win- 
ter has proven an exception to its predecessors in re- 
gard to prices of sash and doors and have given up 
hope of lower figures or even of figures as low as stock 
eould have been purchased for two or three months 
ago. The reasons for the increase in values at this 
season of the year are very plain and it does not re- 
quire much study to see that the new prices are based 
upon natural conditions. Last summer and fall sash, 
doors and millwork were very low, especially in the 
middle west; they were so low, in fact, that there was 
very little profit in doing business. In the fall prices 
of glass advanced materially and shop lumber, which 
had been high all summer, continued to climb steadily. 
This increased cost of raw material finally forced the 
factory men to advance their prices to avoid operating 
at a loss. Inquiries coming in indicate that spring 
-business will be good and altogether the sash and door 
market is enjoying a more brighter tone than has been 
noticeable for some time. 

* * + 


The sash and door trade of Chicago is of very 
good volume considering the fact that as yet it 
has not really opened up for the year. Dealers are 
receiving inquiries from all sections and the country 
trade, as well as that of the towns tributary to this 
market, is in better shape now than it has been for 
several months. A number of orders were placed dur- 
ing the week for carload business for January and 
February delivery and the prices realized were the 
new schedule, which is from one to three points above 
the figures realized last fall. Buyers appear to have 


satisfied themselves that prices have advanced to stay 
and are beginning to send in their requirements, both 
present and for the spring months. 

* * * 


The door and sash trade of Bay City and Saginaw, 
Mich., holds steady and the trade in house finishing 
lumber has been good. Planing mill and factory men 
complain they cannot get more than one car out of 


four asked for. 
* * * 


There is no letting up of the activity of the door 
mills at Buffalo, N. Y., and they promise to run all 
winter, both in the local work and the eastern spe- 
cialty orders. Never before has there been as great 
an amount of doors and finish turned out as during 
last year. Western doors come in still, but the local 
mills claim to make a better door and so are in a 
measure independent of them. The mills that cater 
to the eastern trade hold their trade by the fact that 
their work is of a known and very exact character 
and does not change. 

* * * 


The sash and door trade of Los Angeles, Cal., is as 
good as can possibly be expected with building de- 
creasing and a large line of unfinished buildings ap- 
proaching completion. The local factories are well 
supplied with orders, considering the difficulty they 
find in procuring the material to fill them with, while 
the agents of northern factories are doing an excel- 
lent business. Concerns that handle nothing but north- 
ern-made sash and doors are apparently quite well 
satisfied with trade, for there is still a large number 
of buildings, begun some time ago, just nearing the 
point of completion, and they are glad to get sash and 
doors at a slight discount. 

* * * 

Sash and doors continue firm and the market 
healthy, according to statements of Tacoma (Wash.) 
manufacturers, with prices up a point in some locali- 
ties. Buying No. 1 flooring logs at $14 for fir door 
stock does not leave the manufacturer much room for 


profit at the present price of doors. The car situation 
is unchanged and business materially handicapped by 
inability to make reasonable shipments. Prospects for 
spring trade are good, so far as demand is concerned. 


* * 7 


The sash, door and blind factories of Baltimore, Md., 
are doing a very fair amount of business. Especially 
for this season of the year, the orders they receive are 
numerous, and in the main the manufacturers are pros- 
perous. Building is in progress to a considerable ex- 
tent in the suburbs, and much millwork is also being 
required in the city proper. Though realty is high, 
people show a disposition to invest and the builders 
are comparatively busy. 


* * * 


At Kansas City, Mo., there is little demand, and no 
great amount of inquiry for stock sizes of sash and 
doors at the present time, and trade is apt to be quiet 
for awhile, except where large dealers are in the market 
for car lots. Prices are still weak and conditions gen- 
erally unsatisfactory. Locally there is a good outlook 
for millwork trade and the mills here expect to run 
steadily during the first half of the year at least. 


~ * 7 


There is a fair amount of activity among the planing 
mills of New York city, and western jobbers say that 
inquiries have improved since January 1, although 
there is still a noticeable backwardness. It is believed 
that, with the building permits which are expected to 
be filed during this month and next, sufficient new busi- 
ness will be in sight to make the general spring situ- 
ation decidedly satisfactory. 

aa * * 


Trade in window glass is very good for this time of 
year. The exceptionally mild weather with which Chi- 
cago and vicinity have been favored has resulted in 
building and finishing work proceeding to a consider- 
able extent with a corresponding consumption of glass. 
The recent advance in prices is reported as being 
strictly maintained. 





EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 


Since the holidays indications generally are favor- 
able to an early and strong beginning of the lumber 
trade for 1907. No evideuce has appeared anywhere 
that there is to be a reaction from the activity that 
characterized the business in 1906. The general de- 
mand is as mich in evidence as it was late last year, 
while there is less visible supply than is usual at the 
outset of the season. It has been a common experience 
in years past that in January men here and there think 
they see reasons why demand is to slacken and prices 
decline. At the beginning of this year the pessimists 
are either extinguished or in hiding. The fact evi- 
dently is that there is nothing in the present situation, 
except the car shortage, to inspire a tale of woe. Up 
to the end of last year everybody had all the business 
he could attend to, and now so much is in sight that 
there is nothing on which to base a dolorous forecast. 

~ ~ * 


It is true that a general insufficiency of transporta- 
tion facilities may be considered a cloud on an other- 
wise cheerful prospect, but there is some light that 
indicates the break of day in this particular. There 
lately has been some relief from car shortage in 
several places west of the Mississippi river south of 
St. Louis and Kansas City, with an occasional report to 
a like effect from the middle south, at Pittsburg and 
other points. These indications are taken to mean 
that the railroads have begun to clear away their accu- 
mulations of freight and that the fall and early winter 
embargo is soon to be lifted. Not as much cotton and 
wheat is moving on southwestern roads as earlier, 
which sets many cars free for the use of lumber 
shippers. As yet, however, the car supply is much 
short of the demand at most points. 

7 * * 

It is probable that the railroad companies have been 
spurred to extraordinary effort for the furnishing of 
more ears and the moving of them to destination with 
greater dispatch by the agitation that is rife looking 
to legislative relief. It is evident that state commis- 
sions are to be given additional powers over the roads, 
and there is a fair prospect that Congress will increase 
those of the Interstate Commeréde Commission in re- 
spect to interstate traffic. In any result the railroad 
magnates have received a ‘‘hunch’’ that the shippers 
of the entire country are to have better facilities or 
know the reason why they cannot get them. The 
effect must be a waking up of the traffic men to the 
wisdom of doing something to increase their facilities 
and to accelerate the movement of freights. 

* * * 


A feature of business as it has developed since 
January 1 is the tendency of buyers to place orders for 
future delivery. This disposition is not confined to 
any particular section or sections but is generally 
prevalent. It pertains to all kinds of lumber, hard- 
woods and softwoods. Its incentives evidently are in 
the facts that demand was so good during the past 
year that stocks were reduced to an unusually low 
point, the requirement promises well for the year now 
begva, and the lack of transportation last year has 
forced déalers and consumers to begin early to provide 
themselves with resources for the year’s trade. Car 


shortage and the hand-to-mouth manner of doing busi- 
ness do not successfully coalesce. The effect of this 
tendency of early contracts for the securing of stocks 
should be to give producers a strong foothold for the 
maintenance of prices as a basis for further advances. 


* * * 


Examples of this tendency to contract for future 
supplies are seen in northern pine districts, including 
those in Canada. Many mill cuts already have been 
placed under contract for delivery through the year, 
generally at prices higher than those prevailing a year 
ago. This movement not only has affected lumber but 
has served to advance the prices of logs. In Canada 
the upward tendency is seen in a sharp advance in the 
price of logs on the Ottawa river. In that district $20 
a thousand already has been paid for pine logs, and $22 
is expected to be the price before the winter’s close, 
especially in the Georgian bay district. The powerful 
draft on the Ontario supply is exemplified at the Tona- 
wandas, in New York state, where receipts by rail 
promise to be heavy during the winter. Several of 
the wholesale dealers there are to bring in Canada 
lumber by rail to the extent of 1,000,000 to 3,000,000 
feet. This lumber largely will come from mill points 
not easily accessible to shipping outlets by water. 
The movement is a development of a demand that ‘is 
overreaching the supply accessible to the lakes, which 
latter is diminishitig as the years pass. The fact is 
that the northern pine supply already has sunk below 
the demands of consumers or, rather, the requirement 
has been maintained in a ratio in which the percentage 
of decline in supply is not fully taken into account. 
This state of things, of course, puts the ‘making of 
prices into the hands of the log owners and mill 
operators. A like condition is observed in the Puget 
sound country, of Washington. There it is proposed to 
raise the price of hemlock and spruce logs $2-a thou- 
sand, which cannot fail to cause an advance of prices 
of the lumber cut from them, providing there shall be 
no financial and trade disturbance to check the. upward 
tendency. 

* hall 7 

In the midst of the general strength and upward 
tendency of the northern pine market a rather peculiar, 
not to say curious, state of things is developed in the 
year end round up at Minneapolis, where it seems 
.receipts during 1906 showed an increase of 34,000,000 
feet while shipments decreased 25,000,000 feet. At 
the same time local mill output fell below that of 1905 
75,000,000 feet. Though receipts increased and ship- 
ments diminished to the extent indicatgd the decrease 
in local mill product was so marked tha it is concluded 
that stocks on hand must be less than normal. The 
increase in receipts probably can be accounted for by 
the fact that local mill output so considerably fell short 
of that in 1905 that it induced the wholesale trade 
there, mostly in the hands of the mill operators them- 
selves, to ship in stocks from outside points. Probably 
also the falling off in shipments may be attributed to 
the car shortage in the northwest, which prevented 
shipments by rail into western Minnesota, Iowa, and 
particularly into the Dakotas. Now there is so much 
diversion of cars in the coal movement into North 


Dakota that lumber has to wait until the fuel demand 
shall have been satisfied. 
* * * 

Reports from the southern pine districts, from 
Georgia westward, are generally favorable. Since the 
holidays there has been a noticeable revival of demand 
which is taken as an indication of an early start of 
the spring trade. A large amount of lumber is still 
to be delivered on old orders, which will be shipped as 
fast as cars can be procured. There lately has been 
some relief from the transportation stringency, and it 
is hoped that this is the beginning of the embargo’s 
end. In the south, as in the north, buyers are seeking 
to place orders for the delivery of lumber through the 
coming month. Manufacturers are so pleased with 
the outlook that they see a chance to level up the sag 
in prices on the left hand side of the list that occurred 
late last year. Some mill operators who accumulated 
a surplus of lumber that they could not move last fall 
on account of the car shortage are pressed for piling 
room, and are said to be taking orders for straight 
carloads at special prices, but this does not affect the 
trade in assorted lots. Wet weather has prevailed in 
nearly all southern territory, which has hindered woods 
and mill work; otherwise business is beginning the new 
year to the increasing satisfaction of operators. 

* * * 


The rising importance of the southern pine export 
trade is exemplified at Galveston. From that port was 
shipped, in 1906, 115,802,000 feet of lumber, against 
83,087,000 feet in 1905. In 1895, eleven years ago, 
exports from Galveston were but 18,085,000 feet. The 
nearest approach to the grand result in 1906 was in 
1904, in which year 93,722,000 feet was sent to sea from 
Galveston. 

* * * 

The export trade at Gulf ports east of New Orleans 
at the present time is hampered by lack of stock. In 
the Mobile, Guifport and Pascagoula districts there is 
a positive shortage of sawn yellow pine timber, in sharp 
contradiction of what’ was expected from cutting the 
timber thrown down by the September hurricane. 


~ * 7 


It is estimated that not over 5 percent of the down 
timber has been cut, nor is it likely that this percent- 
age will be much increased before the timber blown 
down and broken will be past salvation. Such dam- 
aged logs as have been utilized are mostly unfit for 
conversion into sawn timber, and mainly are being 
devoted to South American stock, for which just at 
present there is a limited demand. 


* * 7 


In southern Georgia a deplorable condition exists. 
The mill operators have been utterly unable to secure 
cars enough for the shipment of their output, and many 
of the smaller concerns are consequently on the verge 
of failure. Now the fertilizer movement, peculiar to 
the southeastern states, is in full blast absorbing such 
empty cars as the railroads can furnish. Many mills 
are shut down while duns and executions are the main 
disturbances of the gloomy monotony. Buyers from 
the north are ‘touring the country for the purpose of 
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picking up the stranded lumber at cut prices, and some 

of them succeed, so distressed are the mill men by 

the lack of funds. Here, if anywhere, there certainly 

should be cause for damage suits against the railroads. 
* * . 


The hardwoods of the entire country never were in 
better form, barring wet weather in the south and the 
somewhat waning cry of car shortage. Demand and 
prices are all that could be desired. In fact, there is 
more business than shippers can attend to. The prom-- 
ise is good for the entire year. Cars in Wisconsin are 
searcer than ever, on account of the demand for the 
coal trade in the northwest. Jobbers in the Rhine- 
lander district of that state are busy tying up by con- 
tract all the lumber they can. Logging conditions are 
good in the northern extreme of the state except in the 
lowlands, but not so good in the southern part of the 
hardwood belt. The state of the hardwood business in 
the northern part of the southern peninsula of Michi-- 
gan is shown by the prices that recently have been 
paid for hardwood stumpage, namely, $4 to $6 a thou- 


sand. Basswood mill culls at Saginaw points are sell- 
ing at $18 a thousand; No. 2 common and better bass- 
wood at $25 to $28; elm, $25; log run beech, $15; 
birch, $22; maple, $17 to $18; ash, $50, and red oak, 
$35. The hardwood trade of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi river valleys is inadequately supplied with lumber, 
and present circumstances do not tend to accumulation. 
There is too much rain in the valleys and transporta- 
tion is not sufficient. At St. Louis, Memphis, Cairo, 
Evansville, Louisville, Cincinnati and Pittsburg there 
is harmony in the statement that supplies are hard to 
get and slow in coming, while the demand for all the 
woods is insatiable and prices are about as the sellers 
make them. 
* 7 7. 


Pacific coast conditions present no remarkable new 
phases. There is a heavy movement of lumber by ves- 
sel to California points and foreign ports, and a wait- 
ing for cars to ship eastbound by rail. The shingle 
mills in the Puget sound region are starting up, despite 
the resolution to remain shut down until February. 





The good prices at the east and the clamor from that 
quarter for shingles are evidently too much for the 
December compact of the producers. Probably there 
will be a demand for all the shingles that can be 
turned out in any event, for the entire country wants 
red cedar shingles nowadays. In southern California 
the builders seem to have become tired of paying high 
prices for fir and redwood, with the result that there 
is a measure of stagnation in construction. Yet there 
seems to be a demand for all the lumber that can be 
landed at San Pedro, much of it going into Old Mexico 
and the outlying territories. 
* + * 

Cypress shipments from Louisiana points are now 
going forward since the settlement of the firemen’s 
strike on the Southern Pacific railroad. Reports from 
that trade at all points are favorable. 

* * 7 


North Carolina pine, spruce and hemlock share in the 
excellent conditions that pertain to the general lumber 
trade. 





RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS OF LUMBER AT CINCINNATI FOR SEVEN YEARS. 


That Cincinnati, Ohio, is a lumber market of com- 
manding importance is plainly shown by the subjoined 
exhibit of receipts and shipments of lumber at that 
point in each of the past seven years. In December, 
1906, receipts amounted to 5,663 carloads, shipments 
having in that month been 4,584 carloads. Receipts 
for December, 1905, reached 5,446 carloads and ship- 
ments 4,024 carloads. Thus it will be seen that a gain 
was made in December last over the like month of 
1905 in both receipts and shipments. 

The following table shows receipts and shipments 
in each of seven years beginning with 1900 and end- 
ing with 1906: 


YEAR— Receipts, cars. Shipments, cars. 
PR re eT ees Tree 55,232 37,216 
| rere rr Tere eye 73,038 48,981 
EE, ono 5-3:5-0 0 owetins eres eka ae 6,548 62,108 
DN ian 5.566.025 0s0daesetiwownneee 64,549 52,604 
DE ioi5. ca 059 re nessa Senses eee 61,107 47,308 
errr re 68,804 54,876 
BOOS he 64i sa idiases iseuwee ees 74,986 58,599 


It will be seen that the year of greatest receipts 
and shipments at Cincinnati of the seven covered by 
these statistics was 1902, when 96,548 carloads were 
received and 62,108 were shipped. Since that year 
there has been a general gain in both receipts and 
shipments, with only a light sag in 1904. Yet receipts 
and shipments last year were not as large as in 1902, 
though the increase over 1905 was pronounced, hav- 


ing been 16,387 carloads in receipts and 3,723 carloads 
in shipments. 

For the last three years the lumber trade of Cin- 
cinnati has been on the upward climb, and indica- 
tions are that this tendency will continue. That city 
is well situated to be the gateway and distributing 
point of a large and expanding hardwood as well as 
yellow pine and cypress trade. It has ample facilities 
for the receipt of lumber from all points south by 
river and rail, and for its distribution northward and 
eastward to any desired point. It is in the midst of 
a great manufacturing region wherein is a vast con- 
sumption of ‘the various woods in agricultural imple- 
ment, wagon, furniture and interior finish manufac- 
ture. Perhaps no market in the country is in closer 
touch with such lines of consumption than Cincinnati. 





It is a good market in which to buy because of its 
competition with Louisville and Pittsburg. Evidently 
the enterprising and virile men who are in control 
of the lumber trade of the Queen City realize their 
advantages, since trade at that point has so rapidly 
developed within recent years. 

It should be understood moreover that the figures 
presented represent the rail trade only. In addition 
to this a considerable amount of lumber is shipped 
out of Cincinnati by barges, a record of which, as a 
separate quantity, is not kept, but provision for which 
will be made in the near future. 

Subjoined is a table showing the prices of nine prin- 
cipal hardwood lumber per thousand feet at Cincinnati 
at the close of December for seven years, 1899 to 1905, 
inclusive : 





PRICES OF HARDWOOD LUMBER, PER 1,000 FEET, AT CINCINNATI, AT THE CLOSE OF DECEMBER FOR 
SEVEN YEARS. 

KINDsS— *1905. 1904. 1903. 1902. 1901. 1900. 1899. 
rr $15.00@40.00 $28.00@32.00 $32.50@ 50.00 $32.50@ 50.00 $32.50@ 40.00 $30.00@ 37.00 $30.00@ 37.00 
Cherry ........ 25.00@80.00 50.00@70.00 75.00@100.00 75.00@100.00 75.00@100.00 75.00@100.00 75.00@100.00 
eer 10.00@20.00 10.00@18.00 15.00@ 25.00 15.00@ <5.00 15.00@ 25.00 15.00@ 25.00 15.00@ 25.00 
ree 14.00@35.00 15.00@25.00 20.00@ 28.00 20.00@ 28.00 20.00@ 28.00 20.00@ 28.00 20.00@ 28.00 
Hickory ....... 20.00@40.00 25.00@40.00 32.00@ 45.00 32.00@ 45.00 30.00@. 35.00 30.00@ 35.00 30.00@ 35.00 
Oak, plain..... 18.00@45.00 28.00@35.00 32.00@ 45.00 32.00@ 45.00 32.00@ 38.00 28.50@ 35.00 28.50@ 35.00 
Oak, quartered... 24.00@70.00 40.00@60.00 32.50@ 75.00 32.50@ 75.00 382.50@ 55.00 32.50@ 55.00 82.50@ 55.00 
DE wedesees 12.00@50.00 30.00@50.00 32.50@ 50.00 32.50@ 50.00 22.00@ 35.00 22.00@ 35.00 22.00@ 35.00 
Sycamore ...... 15.00@25.00 18.00@30.00 18.00 30.00 18.00@ 30.00 18.00@ 30.00 18.00@ 30.00 18.00@ 30.00 
WER -236%050 25.00@80.00 40.00@80.00 28.00@100.00 28.00@100.00 28.00@100.00 28.00@100.00  28.00@100.00 


* Ranges embrace grades from culls to 1s and 2s. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT ON MATTERS OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE INTEREST. 


ASIDE from the heavy losses in greater New York 
the building records of fifty cities in 1906 compare 
favorably with those of 1905. Notwithstanding the 
smaller value of the New York buildings a gain of 2 
percent is shown. Leaving New York out of consider- 
ation, the gain in, the total value in all of the other 
cities reporting was 11.5 percent. 





THE Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association will 
meet at New Orleans, La., January 22 and 23. It 
ought to give Robert Fullerton an encore. 





IF THE lyceum bureaus were wise they would book 
a few dates for Charlie Cathcart and L. M. Bostwick, 
both of whom wear blue ribbons for oratory, captured 
in open competition. It is said that Cathcart has 
laid in 1,750 gallons of white lead and colors to be 
used in painting word pictures at this winter’s con- 
ventions. 





RELATIVE to the advance of 10 cents a thousand on 
redwood shingles, California count, and 25 cents a thou- 
sand for eastern delivery, it might be well for the trade 
to understand that there is a marked difference between 
the number of shingles sold in California for a thousand 
and the number furnished eastern consumers to make up 
the same nominal quantity. The California trade takes 
four bundles of 200 each for a thousand and the east- 
ern trade five bundles. At present anyone who has 
shingles and is able to deliver them can find a market 
without any difficulty whatever. 





THE Southwestern association will get together at 
Kansas City, Mo., January 29, 30 and 31, and it’s a 
cinch that Tom Rogers, of Oklahoma, will be there with 
a whole lot of new ideas he has roped during the year. 





ILLINOIS cement dealers will have a session in 
Chicago at the time of the Illinois lumbermen’s con- 
vention. It appears that the new cement association, 
although laid in winter weather, has set. 





THE Northwestern retailers will meet on the ground 
floor of the courthouse at Minneapolis. We are glad 
to see our retail friends getting in on the ground floor. 





ANNOUNCEMENT is made by the secretary of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association of the 
completion of plans looking toward the establishment of 
an adequate system of inspecting cypress lumber. In- 
spectors will be stationed at convenient centers so that 


it will be possible for dealers at any point readily to 
secure the inspection of lumber by an official of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. The 
present plans provide for inspectors for the territory 
lying between Denver and Pittsburg. It is also pro- 
posed to cover the territory from Pittsburg east to the 
Atlantic seaboard within a short time. 





WITH the approach of the association convention 
season in central Illinois Bert Simonson and Hal 
Stevens are beginning to oil up their oratory. 





WE WISH to warn our retail friends who intend 
discussing demurrage, car shortage and delayed ship- 
ments at their conventions that nearly all the states 
have laws prohibiting profanity in public places. 





DECATUR (ILL.) people have seen a light burning 
in T. V. Jones’ window every night for a week. The 
Decatur district association will meet next Monday 
and Tom is working on his speech. 





‘*RECIPROCAL demurrage will be insisted upon by 
the Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association,’’ 
is the stirring report from the west. This organization 
held its fifth annual meeting in Denver this week and 
a brief telegraphic account of the proceedings was pref- 
aced by the statement quoted. This is the first annual 
meeting of the larger organizations since the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN issued its ‘‘Call’’ for a national conven- 
tion of shippers and receivers of freight to consider 
the advisability of urging this remedy. 





THE National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation has determined to hold its annual meeting March 
6 and 7 but hasn’t decided on the place. Why not 
hold it in the office of some railroad traffic manager 
and then tell him what we think, Brother Perry? 





THE Mississippi Valley Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen’s Association is in session today at Minne- 
apolis. The name of that organization looks like the 
past perfect tense of a German verb. 





STRONG EDITORIAL INDORSEMENT FROM THE SOUTH. 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 9.—The influential daily press of 
Georgia, along with that of the entire south, has fallen 
in line with the spirit of the National Reciprocal Demur- 
rage Convention held in Chicago January 4 and has 
highly commended J. E. Defebaugh, editor of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, for the stand he and his paper 
have taken on the matter. 

Strong editorials advocating the principles of recip- 
rocal demurrage are being printed and the papers have 
awakened to the fact that the present traffic conditions 
demand an immediate and effective remedy. 

One of the strongest of these utterances that has yet 
appeared in the public prints was an editorial in the 
Atlanta Journal of Sunday, January 6, portions of which 
are below quoted: 


The railroads can’t handle, or do not handle, the freight 
business of the country in such a manner as to avoid loss 
and suffering to the public. They cannot, or do not, handle 
the passenger business in a manner which makes for con- 
venience or safety in traveling. 

And they promise nothing permanent or substantial in 
the way of reform. They admit the conditions. James J. 
Hill says that while railroad business has increased 110 
percent during the last decade the increase in mileage has 
been only 20 percent. Additional tracks are needed. He 


admits that the present situation threatens to end in com- 
mercial paralysis. The president of the Illinois Central 
admits that the cars and engines owned by the road are not 
adequate. President Stickney, of the Chicago Great Western, 
makes a similar admission. 

It is agreed among both railroad men and outsiders, 
therefore, that inconvenience, physical suffering, financial 
loss and sudden death are due to lack of equipment on the 
part of the railroads. 

That is an explanation which in itself calls for further 
explanation. 

What is being done? What can be done? There does not 
seem to be any immediate relief in sight. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission says it has not sufficient authority 
under the federal laws to relieve the congested conditions, 
There is apparently no immediate help in sight from Wash- 
ington. 

The part of wisdom is for those who control the railroad 
policy of the country to awaken themselves and remedy con- 
ditions. It is notorious that every move which is made by 
the people or their representatives looking toward a proper 
regulation of railroads is stubbornly opposed by the railroad 
interests—and their representatives! The ultimate end of 
this situation will be that the people will some time cease 
to demand regulation and begin to demand something more 
radical * * ® 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET WRITES SOME CAMP THOUGHTS OF THE MEN UP IN THE WOODS. 


WORK. 


They talk about the awful camp, 
Until they’d make you think 
Thet every lumberjack’s a scamp 
Whose hide is full of drink; 


An’ yet they seem to quite fergit, 
While runnin’ of us down, 

That all our conduct, ev’ry bit, 
We learnt right there in town. 


There may be fellahs in the woods 
Whose pasts are kind o’ black, 
Some fellahs caught right with the 
goods 
Who never dare go back, 


An’ yet one thing has made ’em white, 
An’ done it with a jerk, 

Has yanked ’em up an’ set ’em right— 
The healin’ balm of work. 


HOPIN’. 

I guess I have as many little troubles 
as the next— 

I’m jest as often bothered, an’ I’m 
jest as often vexed; 

An’, when it comes to sorrow, to real, 
abidin’ care, 

I never feel I’m slighted, fer I always 
git a share. 

I may not be a-wailin’ quite as much 
as others be, 

But don’t you, friend, imagine trouble 
hasn’t come to me. 

An’ yet I ain’t complainin’, an’ I ain’t 
a-goin’ to ery, 

An’ I won’t give up a hopir’, and I’ll 
tell you, brother, why: 

I never knew a midnight that a morn- 
in’ didn’t bring, 

And I never knew a winter yet that 
didn’t have a spring! 


WRITE TO HER TONIGHT. 
Write a letter home tonight, 
To the wife and kid; 
It ain’t often that you write— 
It is time you did. 
Kneelin’ by her little bed, 
In her gown of white, 
Babe for you her prayer has said— 
Write to her tonight! 


These are long and lonely days 
For the little wife; 

Think you, man (and God give praise), 
You are half her life. 

She is dreamin’ now of you 
By her evenin’ light; 

Hopin’ jest one thing you’ll do— 
Write to her tonight. 


Waitin’ woman, lonesome kid; 
Write tonight—it’s time you did. 





MOONRISE. 


I see the sweet face of the moon 
Rise slowly o’er the trees; 
I hear the mystic, magie tune 
Of greenwood harp and breeze; 
I hear the mother pinetree croon 
Her faint and quaint and whispered 
rune. 


I watch the fair moon climb the sky 
And walk among the stars, 
As one who walked a garden by 
And met me at the bars— 
And it was you, dear heart, drew nigh, 
And he who waited there was I. 


And I, ere spring shall set me free, 
Shall look on many moons; 

Yea, I shall look on moon and trees 
And live my dreamy Junes— 

But every moon that I shall see 

A memory of you will be. 





Responsibility of a Railroad for Wrong Routing—Which Cypress Is Best- Other Interesting Correspondence from Subscribers. 


No Insurance of Standing Timber. 


WELLSVILLE, OHIO, Jan. 5.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Do you know of any company insuring forest prop- 
erties or is this field unexplored? 

Tue WELLSVILLE LUMBER COMPANY, 
L. Henry. 


[While the insurance of standing timber has been 
considered in a theoretical sort of way and plans to 
that end have been made, the enterprise has never been 
carried out. So far as we are aware no company has 
ever made a practice of issuing policies on standing 
timber. The best insurance you can get on that kind 
of property is to take every possible precaution against 
the inception and spread of fire and to endeavor to se- 
eure the appointment of a state fire warden.—Ep1Tor. | 
In Appreciation. 


MILWAUKER, WIS., Dec. 27.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: I am convinced I have lost money by not taking the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ‘The proof is that the sample copy 
you have sent me is in itself worth more to me than a 
year’s subscription. I herewith enclose my check for $4 
and will follow it up with an advertisement. . 

K. K. KeNNAN. 

{There seems to be a mild sort of competition be- 
tween readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as to which 
of them is able to pay it the nicest compliments. The 
foregoing expression is numbered among ‘‘ the nicest. ’’— 
EDITOR. | 











Better ‘‘Go Halves.’’ 

LarNep, Kan., Jan. 5.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
We are having a discussion with a certain yellow pine 
lumber manufacturer about the following question : 

Agreed facts: 

On December 10, 1908, we ordered a car of lumber to 
be shipped to a certain point via the Santa Fe railroad. 
On December 23, 1903, the shippers made shipment of the 
car and routed it “care of Santa Fe railroad,” but at the 
junction point the railroad companies: did not respect the 
routing order, and the Missouri Pacific delivered the car 
at Great Bend. We had no yard at that point, were unable 
to dispose of it to the local dealers, and in order to save 
demurrage on the car, were obliged to sell the car to a 
dealer at a local Missouri Pacific point some miles from the 
destination, and were obliged to pay the local carload 
freight on the car to that point. 

Had the car been delivered via Santa Fe to the point 
ordered, we could have forwarded the car to one of our 
yards, all of which are on the Santa Fe railroad and not 
on the Missouri Pacific. But the car having arrived via 
Missouri Pacific we were unable to do this and had to dis- 
pose of the car to the best advantage. 

The question is, who should stand the loss on this car, 
which amounted to about $25, being the freight from the 
original destination to the point at which we sold the car. 
If the railroad company is liable for the loss, who should 
assume the claim against the railroad company? Your 
opinion on this matter will be greatly appreciated. 

THe LINDAS LUMBER COMPANY. 


[With few exceptions railroad companies observe the 
routing given them by shippers. In fact goods are 
tendered for transportation to be carried forward by a 
prescribed rate and this routing forms a part of the 
shipping instructions, all of which are formulated and 
issued by the consignor. While some difference of 
opinion exists in regard to the obligation of the rail- 
road companies to comply with the routing, this obliga- 
tion in a general way exists. Within the last few weeks 
the Wisconsin Railroad Commission has confirmed this 
view. The matter is a very important one because in 
many cases the matter of routing has a great deal 
to do with the rate which shall apply, the cost of trans- 
portation being less by certain gateways than through 
others. For the purpose of this discussion it may be 
well to assume that the consignor has the right to route 
the shipment. This much being granted them it follows 
if he has the right it is a privilege right, one which he is 
required to exercise or bear the consequences. 

In the case cited a car of lumber was ordered to be 
shipped to a certain point by a certain road. It seems 
the routing instructions were given in accordance with 
the memorandum made on the order blank but that they 
were not carried out. If the right of the consignor to 
route the goods is recognized then the railroad is surely 
at fault in the case cited. With respect to the question 


of who should pay the loss or who should make claim for 
refund it is difficult to arrive at any satisfactory con- 
clusion. As the case stands someone must suffer through 
no fault of their own and in a matter of this kind it 
might be well for the buyer and the seller to share the 
loss pending a settlement by the railroad company. 

This is not a satisfactory verdict it is admitted, but 
in a case of this kind, where neither the consignee nor 
the consignor has laid himself liable in any way and 
where the loss is occasioned through the mistake of 
some one else, it is impossible to justify any course 
which would put the burden of the expense to be borne 
upon one party. 

A case similar to this recently was submitted for an 
opinion. It involved a switching charge on certain loads 
ot lumber shipped to Chicago, the switching charge being 
in addition to the regular rate. The facts, while not so 
clearly set forth as could be desired, tended to show 
that neither the buyer or the shipper was at fault in 
the matter and that the blame rested with the initial 
carrier whose tracks at a certain delivery point were 
being elevated and could not be used. These shipments 
were turned over to another railroad for delivery at a 
nearby station and switching charge of $2.50 a car im- 
posed. It was a plain case of the initial line absorbing 
this switching charge but as to whether the shipper or 
consignee should assume the claim against the railroad 
company is a matter that it is impossible to decide. 
Therefore the suggestion given above that the parties 
‘*go halves.’’—EDITOR. | 





Wants Non-Association Operator. 


SHEYENNE, N. D., Dec. 30.—Editor AmMeRIcAN LUMBER- 
MAN: I want to know if there is any lumber mill adver- 
tising in your paper or any place in Minnesota or west of 
Dakota that does not belong to the lumber association. I 
would appreciate it very much if you could give me the 
address of such a mill or let me know where I could get the 
address. F. E. LUNDELL. 

[Will one of the several thousand operators such as 
described by the correspondent kindly communicate with 
him and relieve his suspense. To be frank about the 
matter, we do not know what lumber concerns are ad- 
vertising in any place in Minnesota or west of the Da- 
kotas that do not belong to an association. To be still 
more truthful we do not know what lumber concerns ad- 
vertise in these two sections.—EDITOR. } 





Board Measure in a Cord. 

NATCHEZ, MIss., Dec. 29.—Editor AMERICAN - LUMBER- 
MAN: Will you kindly let me know the method of ascer- 
taining the board feet in a cord of persimmon logs whose 
average diameter is, say, eight and twelve inches. These 
logs are arranged in cord piles in the woods and I wish to 
find the numer of board feet that is contained in each 
cord. E. A. ENOCHs. 

{It is difficult to determine the number of board feet 
in a cord of wood. A great deal depends upon the char- 
acter of the wood, whether it is split or round, straight 
or crooked, and also upon the size of each piece. Of 
course, it is possible to stack a cord of wood loosely or 
closely and the number of board feet it would contain 
would depend largely upon the care exercised. 

For round wood, the European method is to multiply 
the number of cubic feet in a cord by .6 in order to get 
the number of solid cubic feet. A cord contains 128 
cubic feet which multiplied by .6 would give 76.8 cubic 
feet, and multiplying this by twelve would give 921 feet. 
This does not allow anything for saw kerfs, edgings ete. 
The number of feet contained in a log of any size or 
length, according to the Doyle rule, is equal to some- 
thing like 70 percent of its solid contents, and on this 
basis a cord of wood is the equivalent of about 575 feet 
of lumber, log scale. We do not know of any other 
method of getting at the contents in board feet of a 
cord of wood. 

When cord wood is split the European method of ar- 
riving at the number of solid cubic feet it contains is to 
multiply the number of cord feet by .7 instead of .6.— 
EDITOR. ] 





Relative Merits of Various Kinds of Cypress. 

New York, Dec. 24.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: I 
desire to learn what the respective differences are in the 
three kinds of cypress known to the trade as red, yellow 
and black—the red being indigenous to Louisiana and the 
yellow (as I understand it) to Arkansas, Mississippi and 
upper Florida, the black growing most luxuriously in the 
lower extremity of Florida, Monroe county. 

Louisiana operators, very naturally, claim that the red 


cypress is peerless. Floridians above the subtropical region , 


have as good a word to say for yellow cypress—in fact, 
even more—but I have never heard much of an opinion 
passed on black cypress, save that in one instance very 
recently I was informed that it was quite the superior of 
the other two, being a finer wood and even fit for furniture 
and high class inside finish. 

I will be exceedingly indebted to you for an exposition 
of the cypress subject, in as much amplification as you are 
willing to concede to it, and if you would publish it in an 
early issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN I am sure you 
would earn the warm appreciation of a great many readers. 

* + 7” 


[Enterprising manufacturers of cypress lumber in 
various parts of the south have advertised and pushed 
the sale of their products by insisting that the particu- 
lar locality in which they secure their timber produces 
the best cypress timber in the world. This enterprise 
on their part is commendable but at the same time 
somewhat confusing. Botanically only one species of 
cypress is found in the southern states and this is not 
a true cypress, cupresses, which name is given to vari- 
ous species of this timber. Commercial cypress of the 
south, known as bald cypress, is found in the rich, 
swampy lands from the southern part of Delaware 
southward along the coast to southern Florida and 
through the Gulf coast region to the valley of Devil 
river, Texas. It extends northward through Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Arkansas to southeastern Missouri and 
eastward in favorable localities in Tennessee, Kentucky, 
southern Illinois and Indiana. This wide distribution 
gives cypress a variety of soils and climates which 
have much to do with the character of the mature 
timber. In southern Louisiana, for instance, is found 
what is known as red cypress, this tree attaining large 
size, the wood being soft and much darker in color than 
that growing farther north. The cypress of northern 
Arkansas, Mississippi, southeastern Missouri, and west- 
ern Tennessee and Kentucky is commonly termed yellow 
cypress, a name also applied to that produced in South 
Carolina and parts of Georgia. 

Botanically the timber found in all these localities is 
the same, but it differs in color, size and in some re- 
spects in quality, because of the different environments 
under which it grows. Cypress timber found in the 
southeastern Missouri section has a defect which does 
not appear in that growing farther south—a part of it 
is shaky. This is said to be caused by the timber freez- 
ing in the winter time and being swayed by the wind, 
producing shake. Whether this is a scientific or a 
home-made explanation is not definitely known. 

Very little is known about the cypress timber of 
southern Florida. It is only reasonable to suppose, how- 
ever, that this is bald cypress, colored and influenced 
by conditions under which it grows. 

Relative to claims of superiority of cypress of any 
particular locality, cypress growing in swampy lands is 
softer and more easily worked than that found in the 
high lands or on ground which is not covered with 
water the year round. As with other kinds of timber 
there are good and bad found in every locality. Some 
of it is hard and some of it is soft. In the Gulf and 
Atlantic coast states conditions are more favorable for 
ideal cypress growth and the average quality of lumber 
manufactured from such timber should be higher than 
that produced in localities under less favorable con- 
ditions. 

This condition brings up the old assertion that the 
only kind of oak that was worth paying freight on was 
that produced in Indiana. As a matter of fact Indiana 
oak is surpassed by that from no other state or locality. 
but—there is good oak timber in other states and there 
is good cypress timber found wherever it chooses to 
grow.—EpITor. | 
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REPORT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSIONERS 


Any Reciprocal Demurrage Law Must Be Accompanied by Legislation for 


Last week Interstate Commerce Commissioners Lane 
and Harlan made a report of their conclusions as to car 
shortage, movement of cars etc. in the northwest, based 
on the hearings held at Minneapolis and Chicago. The 
first part of the report is devoted to the coal shortage 
in North Dakota and adjacent territory. Next is taken 
up the grain situation in the northwest. Then follows 
a summary of the Chicago evidence, then proposed reme- 
dies for the evils of which shippers and receivers of 
freight all over the country are complaining. The re- 
port, while brief, is so comprehensive and clear that 
hardly more than quotations trom it is necessary. The 
contradictory character of some of the railroad testi- 
mony is shown by the following: 

In a telegram to the commission dated December 17, 
1906, Mr. hill, president of the Great Northern, said: 
“The coal scarcity in North Dakota is not due to want 
of cars. Thousands of empty cars have been moving 
from the head of Lake Superior to the grain fields during 
the fall.” 

Mr. Philbin, superintendent of the Great Northern at 
the head of Lake Superior, testified before the commis- 
sion: “A year ago we took back to the grain fields a 
good many empty cars, and still had enough cars for the 
outbound loading. ‘The case was different this year. We 
took back very tew empty cars. A very small percentage 
of the cars have gone west empty this fall.” 


Commenting on the coal situation the commission said: 


It is a fair inference from all the testimony that the 
real cause of the coal scarcity in North Dakota was such 
an abundance of west-bound traffic at the head of the 
lakes that cars were not available in the congested state 
of that terminal for the carrying of coal to North Da- 
kota—a comparatively short haul for a low class com- 
modity. 

The grain situation is very strongly stated both in 
respect to its stringency and to its general effect on the 
business of the northwest, but is hardly apropos here. 

The following relates to modern theories of railroad 
management: 


To many witnesses at both Minneapolis and Chicago 
it was obvious that if cars were made to move faster 
and were kept moving their efficiency would be greatly 
increased. Car shortage, in other words, may result as 
much from lack of wise methods in handling the cars 
which a company possesses as from a deficiency in the 
number of cars or a lack of tractive power. If engines 
are made to haul their maximum it is manifest that their 
capacity is limited to the highest grade over which they 
are compelled to pass. If trains are made up of so large 
a number of loaded cars that the engine is reduced to 
its minimum speed these cars during their time of transit 
are withdrawn from the general car supply. From the 
statistics presented it would appear that the policy of 
hauling maximum loads on long hauls is one that pro- 
duces dazzling figures of ton mileage which should great- 
ly gratify the railroad stockholder did not the trouble- 
some problem arise of the carrier’s duty to render prompt 
service and make the fullest possible use of the railway 
and its facilities. Maximum tonnage and maximum 
service are not necessarily equivalents. A railroad which 
lives by virtue of a public grant and the exercise of 
quasi-public powers is primarily obligated to discharge 
its functions with an eye to the welfare of the public 
which it serves and to avoid any policy of operation 
which, no matter how profitable to the stockholder, may 
result injuriously to its dependent communities. 


At the Chicago hearing the evidence taken related to 
conditions at such widely separated points as San Fran- 
cisco, Galveston, New Orleans, Chicago, the West Vir- 
ginia coal fields, the grain fields of Iowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas and Oklahoma, and the lumber producing regions 
of Oregon, Washington and various southern states. 
Commissioner Lane says: ‘‘ Dealers in coal and grain 
and lumber, whose operations extend throughout the coun- 
try, were present to testify, and all told the same story 
of failure of transportation facilities and resulting com- 
mercial embarrassment and loss.’’ 

Regarding the lumber industry the commissioner says: 


Representatives of the lumber mills of the entire coun- 
try as well as of the retail lumber dealers told the same 
story. This industry, which pays to the railroads a total 
of over $170,600,000 a year in freights, seems to be an 
especial sufferer from the prevailing lack of car service. 
At every point mills find it impossible to run to capacity 
for the reason that they are unable to move their prod- 
ucts. Mills of the southern states as well as of Oregon 
and Washington are working short time or closed down 
entirely, while building operations in many states are 
delayed for lack of lumber. All this is a serious loss to 
owners and employees, and in some cases the testimony 
went so far as to show that failure to secure needed 
transportation facilities has placed substantial concerns 
of fair financial strength in danger of bankruptcy. 


Under the heading of ‘‘ Proposed Remedies’’ the re- 
port has to say: 


Warehousing in Cars.—There are other questions 
affecting operation upon which it would be advisable that 
a uniform policy should be adopted between the railroads, 
notably as to the time granted for the unloading of cars 
by consignees. This privilege, it has been contended, is 
one of the most fruitful causes of car shortage. Such 
contention, wherever examined into in this inquiry, has 
been found to be without support. The demurrage ac- 
counts of the railroads show that to a very limited extent 
do consignees avail themselves of the right to hold cars 
as warehouses and pay demurrage thereon. The railroads 
themselves, from lack of facilities, warehouses, platforms 
and the like are, however, compelled to make far too 
extensive use of cars for storage purposes. In one port 
terminal a daily average of 10,000 cars were so held dur- 
ing several months of last year. 

If it be true that any considerable part of the shortage 
of car service from which the country is suffering is due 
to the excessive and unnecessary time allowed by rail- 
roads it is manifestly within the power of the railroads 
themselves to correct such abuse. If the railroads, either 
through fear of losing traffic to each other or through 
indifference or inability, do not enact und enforce the 
needed rules they will not be able to reasonably object 
should power to make such rules be vested elsewhere. 
It is to be preferred that the railroad managements should 
regulate themselves in such matters rather than impose 
the task upon the government, and it is to be hoped that 
they will promptly find a way to do so. 


Following the above, the car clearing house proposi- 
tion is considered and the commission, after recount- 
ing the success of the system on large lines or com- 


binations of lines like the Pennsylvania railroad sys- 
tem, the New York Central lines and the Southern 
Pacific system, says: 

‘*A plan that works well for a single large: system 
should be found practicable if extended generally. Its 
successful operation involves difficult problems, but with 
a realization of the imperative need for some system 
by which the activity of cars can be stimulated it is 
idle to say that the proposed plan could not be made 
effective. Such a plan, beneficial as it would be if car- 
ried out efficiently, must depend upon the agreement and 
coéperation of the railroads, and the time is at hand 
when some such modern and progressive method of fur- 
thering railroad service must be adopted.’’ 

Under the heading ‘‘ Reciprocal Car Demurrage’’ we 
quote the commission at length, as follows: 


The most generally advocated remedy for the failure 
on the part of carriers to furnish cars when demanded 
is that now generally known as “reciprocal car demur- 
rage.’’ This phrase means, in a word, that carriers shall 
be penalized upon failure to furnish cars demanded, and 
the phrase arises out of the universal railroad practice 
of imposing a per diem penalty when a car is held for 
unloading beyond a certain fixed number of days. 

“It is but equitable,’’ the shipper urges, “‘that if the 
railroad may charge me for holding his car because that 
car is needed by it in the conduct of its business I should 
be permitted to charge it a stated sum per day when it 
fails to deliver to mie a car which is necessary to the 
conduct of my business.”’ 

The carrier disavows any intention to profit by the 
delay of the consignee in unloading his freight, but justi- 
fies its demurrage rule upon the ground that only by 
such charge can the consignee be led promptly to free 
equipment. The shipper in turn urges that such re- 
ciprocal demurrage as might be exacted would not com- 
pensate for the loss of the car at the time needed, but 
is intended rather to stimulate the railroad into more 
promptly protiding the car which it is its legal duty to 
furnish. 

Some commercial bodies, advocating this general prin- 
ciple, favor the enactment of a law by Congress dealing 
directly with the subject, while others favor an enlarge- 
ment of the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission under which this body shall have authority to 
make proper and necessary rules, which may be enforced 
through the courts under penal provisions similar to 
those now incorporated in the act to regulate interstate 
commerce. Each method of procedure has been followed 
in the legislation of the states. The statute of Texas is 
an illustration of one method, and the rules framed by 
the commission of Louisiana, Florida, Mississippi, North 
Carolina and Virginia are illustrations of the other. 

It is to us evident and beyond all controversy that 
the difficuities with which the business of transportation 
is affected in this country at the present time would not 
be overcome by the enactment of a reciprocal demurrage 
bill alone if such measure merely provided for punishing 
the railroad for nonplacing of cars or nonmovement 
thereof. The problem is one much deeper and much 
broader than a mere lack of cars and engines. No doubt 
an inadequate supply of these facilities is the cause of 
all the troubles which beset the shipping public on cer- 
tain lines. But these instances are few. The problem of 
car shortage is one in which is involved every factor in 
railroading—the construction, the operation, the mainte- 
nance, the financing of the railroads. The inability of 
the shipper to secure a car may be but a symptom of a 
deep-seated and organic trouble. 

he real cause of car shortage 
conservative character of the 
or in the unfitness and 
officials. It may flow 


may lie in the too 
management of the road 
incompetency of its operating 
from an incomprehension on the 
part of the directors of the full duty imposed by law 
upon a common carrier. It may arise out of a policy 
in railroad operation which gives primary consideration 
to speculative stock operations. It may come from an 
inability to secure funds to so fit itself that it can dis- 
charge its duty. It may follow in a time of exceptional 
prosperity from an increase in traffic which could not 
reasonably have been anticipated. Or it may result 
from an inability to secure labor and materials necessary 
to the proper enlarging of the railroad’s facilities. This 
enumeration of causes is not exhaustive. It could not 
well be complete without giving consideration to many 
industrial and economic factors which at first glance 
would appear remote and unrelated. Clearly the problem 
of transportation is so closely interwoven with the fabric 
of our commercial system, and so, closely related and so 
interdependent are the various activities of our indus- 
trial life, that one may not lightly say what are the 
multitudinous considerations which necessarily enter into 
so simple a question as the reason why a railroad car 
is not at once forthcoming when ordered. 

The enactment of a reciprocal demurrage bill will not 
build railroad track, equipment, enlarge and simplify 
terminals, nor transform incompetent operating officials 
into first class railroad men, but it might stimulate, ener- 
gize and in some cases revolutionize the methods of 
delinquent railroads so that they would render the serv- 
ice which they were created to render. This is the 
theory of reciprocal demurrage. But that of itself it will 
enable the railroads to render adequate service is not 
demonstrated by experience. 

Perhaps the most serious congestion that exists at 
any terminal in the United States today is to be found in 
Galveston—in a state suffering seriously from car short- 
age, but in which there is on the statute books one of 
the simplest reciprocal demurrage laws to be found in 
the United States. In a statement by Hon. O. B. Col- 
quitt, of the railroad commission of Texas, is found this 
pregnant passage: 

* * * 

“Our court of civil appeals in suits brought by individ- 
uals for damages has held that under this law the rail- 
road company cannot be compelled to furnish cars for 
loading where the destination of shipment is beyond the 
line of the originating road. Acting under this construc- 
tion of the law the Texas railroads are refusing to fur- 
nish cars to be loaded when destination of the shipment 
is beyond their line. When shipments are accepted the 
ears are held at junction points where the originating 
line requires loads to be transferred or their connecting 
line to furnish them with an elmpty car for every loaded 
ear so tendered at such junction point. The result is 
that at junction points there are many cars tied up 
with loads waiting for transfer or exchange of an 
empty.”’ 

Manifestly it is of little value to a shipper to be given 
a car if that car, when loaded, is not moved promptly 
to destination. Therefore the conclusion is inevitable 
that reciprocal demurrage alone will not insure better 
railroad service when the movement is over more than 
one system of railroad. Such a law or rule must be 
supplemented by some other rule or law under which the 
originating carrier may be assured of prompt return ofr 
the cars which it delivers to its connections. 

The traffic of this country cannot be moved in the 


ON THE CAR SHORTAGE. 


Improving Car Control. 


fashion which obtained in the early days of railroading, 


when transfers were universal at junction points. When 
the railroad is penalized for not placing a car at a 
shipper’s warehouse or elevator it will protect itself 
against the loss of that car by. refusal to permit it to 
pass beyond its contro) unless it can be given another 
car in its stead, or unless some system is devised sim- 
ilar to that of the car pool under which its needs for 
cars may be promptly met. 

It will profit those who are seeking to remedy the 
shortage in car service by means of the imposition of 
reciprocal demurrage to consider well the decision of 


the United 


States Supreme 
Central 


tailroad 


Court in 


Houston & Texas 
Company vs. Mayes 


(200 U. 8., 321). 

Here is quoted the decision from which substantially 
the same paragraph was quoted in the address before 
the National Reciprocal Demurrage Convention by J. E. 
Defebaugh. From this decision Commissioner Lane 
draws the same conclusion as did the author of that 
address, for he says: 

There is nothing in this decision which justifies the 
conclusion that a reciprocal demurrage bill or rule gov~- 


erning interstate commerce can not be so drawn as to 
come within the ruling of the court and the principles 
declared in the opinion of the learned justice. Clearly, 
however, in justice to the carriers and in conservation 
of all the industrial interests of the country which use 
the railroads, whatever plan may be adopted to penalize 
the railroads for the nonfurnishing of 


cars must be sup- 
law or plan of coéjpera- 
railroads may be secure in 

tracks of connecting lines. 


plemented by some provision of 
tive operation by which the 
permitting cars to pass to the 


If this be not done each carrier will live unto itself and 
will find it to its own interest to confine its cars to its 
own tracks. 


Then comes one of the most pregnant of suggestions: 
If the Interstate Commerce Commission is to be vested 


with power to make rules under which railroads shall 
be required upon penalty to furnish cars to shippers this 
commission should also be empowered to make rules 
under which free interchange of cars shall be effected 


or to require railroads 
to make such rules for 
for their enforcement. 

Summing up the situation and stating the duty of 
railroad management, not only under conditions such as 
exist today but in respect to the future, Commissioner 
Lane says in conclusion: 


engaging in interstate commerce 
their own protection and provide 


This demand, however, the shipping and producing 
public is certainly justified in making—that every rail- 
road shall do its utmost, not alone in and of itself but 
by community of action with other roads, to render the 
service which is imperatively needed, and shall act in 
supreme good faith in endeavoring to organize and 
equip itself for such service. Methods which were suffi- 
cient fully to meet the needs of the largely localized 
traffic of a few years since are at this time properly 
subject to reéxamination. Policies which hitherto have 
sufficed, if found satisfactory to the most exacting of 
stockholders, should now be reconsidered with respect 
to the requirements of new conditions and much broader 
considerations. The most conservative critic must hold 
that proper coordination of departments within indi- 
vidual roads and intelligent cojperation between inde- 
pendent roads, within entirely lawful lines, would leave 
far less foundation for criticism of car service 


than may 


at present be justly made 


It will be noted that the commissioner, in harmony 
with the growing feeling of the business public, is 
inclined to lay special stress upon, the question not 
merely of car supply and car movement but of the 
control, in some well ordered way, of all the car equip- 
ment of the country. Prompt movement of cars will go 
far toward remedying the evil of car shortage, but that 
is, in many cases, impracticable under present car 
service rules; and a mere penalty for failure to move 
cars at a specified rate, if unaccompanied by a measure 
looking toward a better handling of the totality of car 
equipment, might even increase the difficulty rather than 
remedy it by the refusal of roads having equipment 
to allow their cars to go off their own lines, or to accept 
through routings, or to still more rigidly demand the 
return of foreign cars in the direction of the road by 
which they are owned, and in other similar ways. 

It is therefore évident that a demurrage charge 
against the roads for failure to move cars must have 
coupled with it some legislation which shell bring about 
a better system of car interchange, in which case the 
question of a penalty for nonsupply of cars for load- 
ing within specified time could be more easily covered 
by statute. 





BUILDING RECORD OF ST. LOUIS. 


In spite of the high cost of labor and material, 1906 
has been a record breaking year in St. Louis building. 
The total valuation is approximately $30,000,000 and 
it is particularly noteworthy that the character of a 
large amount of this work has been of the most costly 
and enduring example. Splendid business buildings are 
now being erected as well as many structures designed 
for other purposes. They represent outlays far ahead 
of the first cost stated usually in the permits granted. 

The following building permits were issued during 
the years 1905 and 1906: 





Amount.— 
1905. 1906 1905. 1906. 

pT, ere -. S78 574 $ 999,884 §$ 1,743,556 
Ore 353 535 1,275,122 1,636,263 
BERGER 20000 802.0: 0% 1,010 669 8,012,416 1,933,836 
BOUT ccccccceccons 8: 829 2,983,008 4,459,715 
DONE iiss does do eae 75$ 904 1,886,447 2,163,255 
SE: Siro ova oe 8m 678 830 2,163,148 3,010,668 
FONG 0.0.0 0,0,0 v0 0 si0-0:0 5 764 876 2,374,395 3,658,779 
DUBE conccesecves 827 948 1,856,430 2,233,90" 
September ......... 826 912 1,689,765 2,031,069 
Pee Pre 782 853 1,596,383 2,853,976 
November ......... 660 660 2,385,537 2,350,071 
December, ..... 2600. 499 393 1,212,029 2,258,639 
1 Meee 8,265 8,983 23,434,564 $30,333,727 
This shows an increase of 718 in the number of 


building permits issued in 1906 over those issued in 
1905 “and an increase in the amount during 1906 over 
that of 1905 of $6,894,163, 
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INTERESTING NEWS MISCELLANY OF A WEEK. | 





Businesslike Retailers in Annual Conference—Bright Outlook for Storm-Felled Timber—West Coast 
Lumber in the East—Railroads and Lumbermen at Loggerheads. 


IN A WESTERN MEETING. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

DENVER, COL., Jan. 10.—Reciprocal demurrage will be 
insisted upon by the Colorado & Wyoming Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, which held its fifth annual conven- 
tion here this week. In this demand it will have the 
support of the National association. 

An effort will be made also to check the inroads 
being made by mail order houses which have engaged 
in the lumber business. 

The demurrage problem was discussed at length, many 
delegates charging the railway companies with deliber- 
ately planning congestion of cars at yards and then 
extorting demurrage at $1 a day for each car not un 
loaded within forty-eight hours. The lumber dealers 
reciprocally will insist upon $1 a day for each car not 
delivered within a reasonable time. Strong resolutions 
covering this matter and the invasion of the lumber 
world by mail order houses were adopted. 

H. H. Hemenway, veteran secretary of the association, 
who is affectionately called ‘‘ Dad,’’ fell Monday in the 
lobby of the Albany hotel and severely sprained his 
right arm. 

KE. W. Hurlbut, president of the association, was too 
ill to preside at the sessions. 

Last night a Hoo-Hoo concatenation was held and 
twenty-two kittens were initiated. A banquet followed. 
Officers will be elected today. The attendance is large. 
Several California lumber manufacturers are present. 





GOOD NEWS FROM THE HURRICANE BELT. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Jan. 8.—In the fallen timber belt 
the lumbermen are still busy with the reclamation of the 
fallen timber, which has not, so far, had a demoralizing 
effect upon the market. Many of them express the con- 
viction that this stock will be worked off without affect- 
ing quotations in the least. The greatest activity will 
prevail trom now on in the work of saving this timber, 
as the sawyer insects will get at the sap stuff in April 
but will be in condition to do considerable damage by 
May or June. The heart stuff will hardly be damaged, 
it is estimated, to an appreciable extent for more than 
a year, and it is the general belief that the salvage of 
heart timber will amount to practically 100 percent. On 
the sap stuff the salvage will depend in amount upon 
the work done in the woods between now and April or 
May. 


PUSHING WEST COAST LUMBER IN THE EAST. 

New York, Jan. 8.—W. D. Mershon, in charge of 
the local business of Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co., 
Saginaw, Mich., announces that hereafter the company 
will not confine itself to northern pine trade as it has 
been doing largely in the past years. The company is 
now more closely aftiliated with the Pacific Lumber 
Company, San trancisco, Cal., and will handle large 
quantities of that well known concern’s redwood output 
in this market. 

The Pacific Lumber Company is erecting a planing 
mill which is to be completed in about a month and from 
that time Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co. will be able 
to ship direct from the coast carload lots of dressed red- 
wood and manufactured stock. The firm will also 
handle North Carolina pine, and is now negotiating with 
several large mills in the south with a view of taking 
over the entire outputs, and is also gradually adding 
hardwoods, poplar ete., so it will be shortly in a position 
to handle any size order in the lines mentioned. For 
the purpose of expediting its Pacific coast trade the 
firm has opened a buying office at Seattle, Wash. 

W. B. Mershon, local manager, says that trade is get- 
ting better each day, particularly in white pine. G. F, 
Gray, formerly with the Shepard & Morse Lumber 
Company, Boston, Mass., and H. M. Poole & Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has been —— by the local branch of 
Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co. to represent them in 
the north of New Jersey and in eastern Pennsylvania. 








MINNESOTA’S GOVERNOR ON TRUSTS. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan, 9.—Another public official 
has followed the lead of Senator Kittredge in denun- 
ciation of the ‘‘lumber trust,’’ Governor John A, John- 
son, in his second inaugural address, delivered to the 
Minnesota legislature today, devoted a chapter to 
‘trusts and combinations,’’ under which he gave the 
lumber interests preferred position. His statements do 
not display any very intimate knowledge of the lumber 
business, especially when he declares that high prices are 
not due to decreased production, but they will have 
more weight with the: uninformed, of course, than the 
utterances of men who know better. The governor’s 
message calls attention to the fact that Section 5168 
of the Revised Laws provides that ‘‘no person or asso- 
ciation of persons shail enter into any pool, trust agree- 
ment, combination or understanding whatsoever with a 
view of restraining trade within this state, or between 





the people of this or any other state or country, which 
would tend in any way to limit, control or maintain or 
regulate the price of any article of trade, manufacture 
or use within the state, or which might in anywise pre- 
vent or limit competition in the purchase and sale 
thereof.’’ He says that in all the years since this was 
enacted no prosecution has ever been brought under it, 
and then says: 


I call your attention to the fact that the price of lumber 
of all kinds has gradually risen to a point where the build- 
ing of homes and the use of lumber are almost prohibited. 
his is not due in any great measure to tariff conditions, 
nor to the decreased product of lumber, but is the direct 
result of combinations between manufacturers, jobbers and 
even retailers; and while the statute provides that the at- 
torney general and the several county attorneys shall begin 
and conduct actions and proceedings necessary to enforce the 
provisions of. this section, or that any citizen may do so, no 
attempt has yet been made to destroy the monopolistic con- 
trol of the lumber markets by those engaged in this industry. 

It is possible that no amendment to the statute is neces- 
sary other than to provide more specific provisions as to the 
boycott and to provide legal machinery by which the attor- 
ney general may institute proceedings against offenders of 
this section of the statute. I believe that an appropriation 
should be made and placed in the hands of the attorney 
general, to procure evidence upon which he could base a 
prosecution and enable him to carry out the provisions of 
the statute which is now mandatory, in that he is directed 
to begin and conduct actions and proceedings necessary to 
enforce provisions of the statute. 





SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL LUMBERING. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 5.—The opening session of 
Portland’s school of practical lumbering was held in 
the rooms of the Y. M. C. A. Wednesday evening, Janu- 
ary 2, with E. P. Sheldon, secretary of the Oregon & 
Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, as the 
star attraction. The session was open to the public and 
the fact that this school is arousing some interest in 
this the greatest lumber manufacturing city in the 
world was forcibly attested by the large attendance 
and the close attention given the speaker. Mr. Sheldon 
took for his subject ‘‘The Vast Lumber Resources of 
the Pacific West,’’ illustrating with about forty select 
lantern slides, 

The course arranged will consist of fourteen lectures, 
a majority of them illustrated, supplemented with visits 
to the mills and personal contact with the various phases 
of the lumbering industry. From present indications 
the class: will be a large one. The dates, names of leec- 
turers and subjects for the rest of the course follow: 


January 9—(a) The Different Trees of Oregon, by M. W. 
Gorman. (b) Commerciaily Important Woods, by Edmund 
I’. Sheldon. 

January 16—(a) Forestry Work of the United States 
Government, by A. E. Cahoon, Forest Service, United States 
government. (b) Distribution of American Woods and Prin- 
cipat Lumber Products of America, by Edmund P. Sheldon. 

January 23—(a) The Development of a Modern Saw Mill, 
by R. D..Inman. (b) Lumber Statistics, by Edmund P. Shel- 
aon. 

January 30—(a) Circular Saws, Band Saws and Resaws, 
by H. A. Sargent. (b) Lumber Markets, by Edmund P. 
Sheldon. 

February 6—(a) Planing Mill Products, by C. S. Jackson. 
(b) Principles. and History of Lumber Grading in America, 
by Edmund P. Sheldon. 

February 13—(a) Sash and Doors, by Sam Connell. 
(b) Rules for Grading Oregon Lumber, by Edmund P. Shel- 
don. 

February 20—(a) Manufacture of Furniture, by F. S. 
Doernbecher. (b) Rail and Cargo Inspection of Lumber, by 
Edmund P. Sheldon. 

February 27— (a) Ccoperage, by A. M. Clerin. (b) Domes- 
tic Cargo Trade, by Edmund P. Sheldon. 

March 6—(a) Manufacture of Poxes, by S. W. Cobb. 
(b) Domestic Rail Trade, by Edmund P. Sheldon. 

March 13—(a) Portland's Export Lumber Trade, by W. D. 
Wheelwright. (b) Different Patterns of Molding, Rustic and 
Siding and Their Uses, by Edmund P. Sheldon. 

March 20—(a) History of Logging on the Coast, with 
Development of the Use of Donkey Engines, by Frank H. 
Lamb, Hoquiam, Wash. (b) The Conduct of a Lumber Office, 
by Edmund P. Sheldon. 

March 27—(a) Overhead Cable Systems, by M: H. Dicken- 
son, Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company, Seattle, Wash. 
(b) Economical Logging, Selecting, Felling and Transporting 
Logs for Profit, by Edmund P. Sheldon. 

April 3—(a) Transportation of Round Lumber, by W. B. 
Wiggins. (b) Forestry, What It Is and what It Has Done 
for Man, by Edmund P. Sheldon. 





EXTREME SECTIONS INTERRELATED. 


New York, Jan. 8.—W. E. Marsh has just returned 
from another trip to the Pacific coast, where he has been 
in connection with the organization of the Marsh Lum- 
ber Company, which was incorporated a short time ago 
with capital of $265,000. Mr. Marsh says that the 
eompany will begin operations at once and that L. W. 
Conklin, who was associated with Marsh & McClennan 
roe five years, will manage the operation at Loyalton, 
Cal, 

The company’s mill is located in Sierra county and 
the timber in Plumas county. The operation is an ex- 
tensive one and the annual output will be at least 12,- 
000,000 feet, which will be marketed in the United 
States, in the eastern and western markets and abroad. 
The product is the choicest California white pine in ex- 
istence. There are various grades of white pine, but 
Mr. Marsh says that the opinion of those who lave 
experimented with the lumber on this operation is that 
this is the finest quality and particularly adapted for 
shipment to the eastern markets. W. E. Marsh is pres- 
ident of the company, G. W. Roberts treasurer and 
W. A, Crombie secretary. 


LUMBERMEN AND RAILROAD COMPANY IN 
COURT. 

SAVANNAH, GA., Jan. 8.—By announcing that unless 
the lumbermen of Savannah immediately removed the 
lumber from cars in the terminal yards of the company 
destined for New York or Boston steamships of the 
Ocean Steamship Company, the Atlantic Coast Line rail- 
way precipitated a general row January 2 which, as 
announced in the LUMBERMAN last week, resulted in the 
institution of legal action in the superior court of 
Chatham county in which the railroad company was re- 
strained by a writ of injunction from molesting the 
ears of material or from throwing it from the cars as 
the road had threatened to do unless it was forthwith 
carted away by the consignees. 

When the injunction was sought the laborers employed 
by the Atlantic Coast Line had been ordered to throw 
the material off and were diligently carrying out their 
instructions. Attorneys for the Board of Trade, with 
which is allied the lumbermen of the city, appeared be- 
fore Judge George T. Cann and secured an injunction 
on behalf of the Southern Pine Company against this 
railway and later other injunctions were issued in the 
ease of Granger & Lewis and Alfred R. Sax & Co., whose 
consignments were also being removed without their 
consent. Judge Cann later, after arguments and evi- 
dence had been presented by the offending road through 
General Superintendent Morton Riddle, also sustained a 
motion on the part of the Atlantic Coast Line to compel 
the petitioners, the lumbermen, to give bond to indem- 
nify the road from loss through the inactivity of the 
ears. Superintendent Riddle sought to show that the 
value of each car per day to the road was in the neigh- 
borhood of $3.80. This fact was brought out mainly 
in an effort to determine the amount of bond the peti- 
tioners should be. required to secure. The court finally 
fixed $1 a day as the amount of bond, from a standpoint 
that this was the amount allowed by the Georgia Rail- 
road Commission and was therefore probably correct. In 
granting the injunction prayed for Judge Cann said: 

An injunction is a harsh remedy and I will not grant one 
unless it is apparent that an injury will be done immedi- 
ately. We might grant an injunction and yet think that the 
parties on the other hand whose property is tied up are 
entitled to be insured against any damages that they may 
suffer through illegal deprivation of their property. What do 
you gentlemen say to $1 a day, which is the amount al- 
lowed by the railroad commission? It is a familiar fact that 
there is great congestion ail over the country. It would be 
a good idea if the shippers and the railroads would get to- 
gether and see if they cannot agree upon a means of facili- 
tating the more prompt handling of freight. The congestion 
seems to be general; and the causes of this congestion we 
must ascertain, but we cannot ascertain them in advance. 

In an effort to have the embargo placed by the Cen- 
tral railroad on Boston-New York shipments removed a 
special committee of lumbermen, headed by Harvey 
Granger and Messrs Baker and Wylly, later called upon 
Gencral Manager Winburn, but no satisfactory solution 
of the aggravating problem was found. In speaking 
of the case after the meeting Mr. Granger said: 

We have been hoping against hope that something would 
be done by the railroads but conditions are no better now 
than they were two weeks ago. We must stop it some way, 
for we are losing heavily every day that we are prevented 
from getting lumber aboard ship. Patience has long ceased 
to be a virtue. 





FROM THE LAND OF THE AZTECS. 

MExico City, MExico, Jan. 5.—It is conservatively 
estimated that more than 7,000,000 acres of timber lands 
in Mexico passed into the hands of American investors 
during the year 1906. In many instances these pur- 
chases were made by practical lumbermen from different 
parts of the United States. Some of the timber tracts 
are situated far remote from railroad transportation 
facilities, but they will be held for the coming of rail- 
roads. In the case of W. C. Greene, of New York, who 
with his associates bought a solid tract of 3,000,000 
acres of timber land in the heart of the Sierra Madres, 
a railroad has already been built by the company which 
he organized and an outlet is afforded for the lumber 
wen now being turned out by the mills. These 
umber mills are located at the new town of Madera. 
boos Bape an aggregate capacity of 200,000,000 feet of 
lumber be? Storage buildings are now being erected 
which will have a total capacity of 40,000,000 feet of 
sawed lumber. An extensive system of tramways is 
being constructed to convey the logs to the mills. The 
railroad which Mr. Greene and associates built from 
Temosachic to Madera is being extended twenty-five 
miles farther into the forest. Several hundred laborers 
are now employed in the work of establishing this new 
industry in the Sierra Madres. In the early stage of 
operations Americans were employed in the logging 
camps. These have been displaced by Mexicans 
and it is claimed by E. C. Hargrace, general manager 
of the company, that the cost of cutting the logs is 
cheaper when Mexican labor is employed than under 
American labor. Many of the Mexicans when given 
employment were without shoes and clothing. They were 
advanced money by the company and everything possible 
has been done to improve their condition. 

The Guerrero Lumber, Milling & Manufacturing Com- 
pany is another American concern which is developing 
its timber holdings in the state of Guerrero, It owns 
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284,000 acres of timber which it is preparing to convert 
into lumber. It is building a wagon road from Balsas 
into the mountains to tap the pine and oak forest. 
This road will be thirty-nine miles long. In addition to 
the mills which the company is preparing to establish it 
will erect a large furniture factory for the purpose of 
utilizing what mahogany timber there is upon the tract. 


More than $200,000 has already been expended in pre- 
liminary improvements that are necessary before actual 
operations can be begun. 

The Laguna Company, which is composed of Ameri- 
cans, and the Mexican Gulf Company, an allied corpora- 
tion, owns 1,200,000 acres of land in the state of Cam- 
peche, most of which is covered with a forest of mahog- 
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any. The former company took out 1,000,000 feet of 
mahogany lumber from its property during 1906 and it 
expects to produce from 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 feet 
this year. The company is also getting out great quan- 
tities of zapote, which is used for railroad ties. It 
has a railroad thirty miles long in operation and the 
contract has been let for extending the line. 





LUMBER EXPORTS FROM THE PORT OF GALVESTON FOR TWELVE MONTHS. 


GALVESTON, TEX., Jan. 1.—There was an unusually 
heavy business done in exporting lumber through the 
port of Galveston during 1906. The following is a 
statement of these exports, together with comparisons 
extending over a period of twelve years: 

SAWED TIMBER, BOARDS, DEALS AND PLANKS. 











MontH— Feet. Value. 
BID id Caw on 04d Bid dodge bodale ae 8,910,000 $ 188,805 
PEN « is se c03'422'siomacowals e668 9,482,000 202,475 
BEE Dice .wikeshas «Gk ou tease ecard 7,613,000 175,975 
RN arts a bv pede we anos eae ewe 11,364,000 282,410 
BE 06d bc eee Hd asa eee ene sss 8,400,000 215,983 
DE: os ied awh bees heakieeeeenies 13,066,000 358,042 
| EE errr ei? Pr ee ees 10,116,000 250,173 
IE IS OPS Perea Te ye 15,842,000 412,448 
DO Sanecepedaneda terensoun 10,525,000 303,610 
Sinn kk wa bee Oma ei bea ote 11,001,000 272,820 
DEE <4 6h ba ak bee eS OD 7,278,000 163,144 
SPRUE 68.665 50.253404004% oab oes 2,293,000 62,769 

EY so Savion cok aCORE RS OOA 115,892,000 $2,988,654 

WO BEUD weeedsaiecs osanbwe 83,087,000 1,496,513 

DIE: bis cd i6 00s es Se Ra 83,087,000 1,496,513 

LAS’ TWELVE YEARS COMPARED. 

SA ee ee ee Perry or se 115,892,000 $2,988,654 
a ree re re rer 83,087,000 1,496,513 
DD i 6 hake Se ae Se de See ee 93,722,000 1,296,024 
| errr a rae ee ee oc 36,383,000 735,492 
ere eer Or rrr 27,365,078 523,302 
SE k.cvndcs wr eedcbedesanapee wate 31,423,000 479,457 
CE i ci vacaraesseShwise these w he 64,934,000 1,060,271 
BOD obo Seckwtebses tn apse Won so +e0ee 53,060,000 719,885 
REO eer eT rer rr 44,221,000 528,084 
ree er ere eee 64,927,000 791,520 
Ere errr tye rey 22,784,000 291,543 
i ere err eran ee 18,085,000 231,072 





TIMBER. 

MontTH— Cubic fect. Value. 
I a sire bake Bide a eA dace see eae 29,491 $ 6,846 
oe: OE PoE ae 23,876 4,658 
er ror ae ee ee 20,437 4,820 
Mn .«s'06sssvas 4a beesanneeeees en 18,609 4,854 
BT Gs 644.660 00.52ms ae eles ne 17,666 5,300 
Re ee tee aie ae ee 388 466 
SE ad pkbcca see ste dea0 beeen 6,614 1,288 
RE Scteabkogdsd taubaeaaw he wae 41,452 10,392 
BONE io ccaisiadescsseeaseeensti. 5 Saeph  —~ Femmes 
ee ere pen ee 5,388 1,173 
a reas ree see eeen a: Ni 5,777 1,350 
| Pa err re pee ee 8,940 5,470 

er ee eee 172,861 $46,644 

ey ME waitin de cbtads 143,352 35,157 

PG Saks dens ccd eds sevede 29,509 $11,487 
STAVES. 

MontTH— Number. Value. 
EE cid ots 6 vba as na Reenare eeas 61,265 $11,731 
NS nhs acled'sobiemmncehece tek 32,661 29,022 
EE ae Added Abe Eee OES 907,236 86,794 
MN 86404629 O00640ds4600R0b ROAD 96,268 10,770 
RS are ren peewee ree 1,805,612 99,592 
Se ee ee ee a 482,512 47,627 
CE eee re re re 461,906 48,642 
ED iw skeen wtaks ow eeuaehowns 76,460 26,566 
September 270,534 52,769 
CE. c4i0.5.6 04:4 66 0ued eae ee 1,491,695 179,091 
ESO LEE LEE me Te 65,293 21,910 
PN Ss 00.54.04 seen teense wemias 37,746 13,578 

SO SSP ere err ee Tere 5,899,187 $628,091 
pM ee eee eee 5,671,628 585,364 
BNOD oa 0:05:00 005000000- 058% 217,559 $ 42,727 


LAST THREE YEARS COMPARED. 





MD +cstentsnpresbulha d6bsianeaes 5,899,187 $628,091 
i905 .. feeb ee het eelbetes va b ahs 5,671,628 585,364 
6s 46'S dw h ie 0826 athe aed S 6,073,286 581,604 
7 LOGS 
MontTu— 1906. 1905. 

January ....... 5 n'eMchig: ah. gooey eo oe 0:6. 0 > a, 
EET dG.0/5 ua Sua ae Ke cuwne be keab wn 27,857 30,662 
MRS SAP rear o Ot re aire eure = 57,447 32,862 
ME 464 0bsiseee bee aa eee ek eae ocoe ‘See 19,176 
Ca onkbhe semen seek ee re ar 38,281 29,698 
June* PE Pate et Oe ee yy en ea Te 63,810 24,289 
UU sche es ac % Lthte nt esse setendn 49,488 14,267 
IE Sinai Bish nid 6, 5'e ca BORE ote oe bore -+- 15,842 14,991 
P< néus.ed obi dnee hie dteakaemee a 10,000 18,581 
SPT ‘W-bubrb ih b 6.9% Se ame oe 6 OO. Ob oO nein 19,843 21,546 
PE 5 ovtedeandpes war eae a ace ie 8,509 15,638 
NE x, Se 5's Oo we elas ee we P «» 42,237 23,413 

06.0 66 hes cd ecneecets >t enaun $374,190 270,085 

eee ere Pere cotecs vQaeae cb ensss 


LAST FOUR YEARS COMPARED. 
1906 


RéS ORME 2000008 dd kbn ADT ES Eee eee $374,190 
Dt hit ae <> SW bonne 080 000 s4S eb0 6s eee 270,085 
DEE a sbiew 60 $00 ei we Gnas soe ohnd eesti 623,875 
1903 .. See ehesese066N6% S004 can 2 DAwOebebeten 164,057 
ALL OTHER WOODS, 
65 3nd ap Bb tes Ke Shien 66 Wen be 4 rbd oe eee owe $155,651 
TOTAL WOODS. 
SE te eG a Wiwindn cada wdetgohwhinea salen beee $3,565,139 
Ns VA ewe wee hoes Mek sbaAbhee dhe bh biedisS ba sends 2,387,119 
BE Bi A cfs art even saeenteewess db 0206000000 00 2,501,503 


Southern Illinois retailers will meet at DuQuoin this 
this year and listen to bulletins concerning the 
progress of Centralia’s hotel. 





BANNER YEAR FOR BUSINESS IN THE MOST HEAVILY TIMBERED STATE. 


PorTLAND, OrE., Jan. 5.—Regardless of the fact that 
1906 imposed severe handicaps upon the lumber indus- 
try of the state, through the car shortage and the 
searcity of lumber carriers, the last year has been 
the banner year of the industry in this state, as meas- 
ured by output and value. In 1904 Oregon cut about 
1,000,000 feet of lumber. That was considered a high 
figure. In 1905 the lumber output reached 1,300,000,- 
000 feet, but last year, according to the most reliable 
estimates possible to make at this time, Oregon’s lum- 
ber cut was fully 2,000,000,000 feet, almost double 
that of the preceding year. At the conservative valua- 
tion of $15 a thousand feet this lumber cut means 
$30,000,000, but this is little more than one-half of 
the showing made by the industry last year, as no 
account is taken in this estimate of the piles, poles, 
boxes, shingles, ties, wood pulp, woodenware and minor 
products of the forests. In round numbers it is safe 
to say that Oregon’s lumber industry during 1906 
represented approximately $60,000,000. From the fact 
that the largest mills in the state are located in Port- 
land, Multnomah county naturally takes the lead in 
lumber production, the cut of this city last year being 
practically 700,000,000 feet. The other counties of 
the state rank in the following order: Lane, 250,000,- 
000 feet; Columbia, 200,000,000; Wasco, 175,000,000; 
Clatsop, 150,000,000; Baker, 85,000,000; Douglas, 85,- 
000,000; the rest of the counties about 355,000,000. 
These estimates are made by E. P. Sheldon, secretary 
of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. Today there are about 550 mills in this 
state. In 1905 there were but 325, and the preceding 
year only 235. During the last year perhaps sixty 
mills were obliged to suspend operations entirely on 
account of car shortage. Fully 200 mills had to curtail 
their cut for the same reason. The cargo mills located 
on the Columbia and Willamette rivers and their 
tributaries fared best, but even they were badly han- 
dicapped by the scarcity of carriers and the high price 
of charters. The San Francisco earthquake and fire 
resulted in an embargo upon rail shipments to the 
stricken city lasting practically during the entire 
summer. When this embargo was removed, about a 
month ago, there were no cars available, so that to 
all purposes the embargo is still on. Had it not been 
for these handicaps Oregon would have made a much 
better showing in lumber output last year. But the 
figures are a credit to the state, nevertheless, and as 
it still has one-sixth of all the standing timber in the 
United States, estimated at 300,000,000,000 feet, valued 
at present lumber prices at $4,500,000,000, greater 
things may be looked for during the coming year. 
During the next ten years this state will be the 
theater of the greatest lumbering activity in the 
world. 


Greatest Lumbering City. 


Portland continues to hold the proud distinction of 
being the greatest lumbering city in the world. While 
the cut of 1905, approximately 500,000,000 feet, was 
considered a record breaker, last year the mills of this 
city cut fully 700,000,000 feet. This is the high water 
cut to date, and is a remarkable record. 

Portland ships more lumber by rail and water than 
any other city in the world, During the last year 
this city shipped nearly as much lumber as all the 


local and Columbia river mills combined shipped dur- 
ing 1905. 

While the city’s heavy coastwise shipments, largely 
a direct result of the San Francisco earthquake and 
fire, have added materially to Portland’s export show- 
ing, it is the foreign trade of this port that looms up 
the larger. These shipments show an increase of prac- 
tically 90 percent over the figures of 1905. Custom 
house figures show that 483 vessels cleared from this 
port last year. About half of them carried lumber. 
The foreign fleet consisted of eighty-seven vessels. 
The total lumber shipments, foreign and coastwise, 
from this port last year reached 247,268,405 feet. Of 
this amount 134,166,766 feet went to domestic ports 
and 115,101,644 feet to foreign ports. By months 
Portland’s cargo shipments for 1906 follow: 


MonTH— Foreign. Coastwise. Total. 
SOBURET «26.00 0-s00 008? 7,822,164 12,446,874 20,286,038 
bn, Meee 3,925,268 9,841,000 13,766,268 
BEATER wcccscccevese Baeeeee 8,275,000 30,368,344 
April 4,619,629 10,455,000 15,074,629 


MD, 2006s.0006000 03% 4,131,743 11,311,143 15,442,886 











June .. 12,845,919 8,066,364 20,912,283 
RPC REP EEE ETT Te 6,545,319 7,669,464 14,214,783 
August 12,918,292 11,018,676 23,936,968 
September .......... 9,460,005 13,034,427 22,494,432 
ee 10,059,372 15,940,323 25,999,695 
November .......... 10,521,563 10,202,723 20,724,286 
Pee Tees 8,159,026 15,905,767 24,064,793 

Totals .........113,101,644 134,166,766 247,268,405 


Portland’s December Record. 


December, while not the’ banner month of the year 
as regards lumber shipments, made a very good show- 
ing for this port. In the matter of coastwise ship- 
ments December ranks second and in foreign shipments 
seventh. Total coastwise shipments for the month 
were 15,905,767 feet and foreign 8,159,026. 

Columbia River Shipments. 

The shipments of the Columbia river mills for the 
year just closed will approximate 125,000,000 feet, an 
increase of over 100 percent over the shipments of 
the preceding year. This remarkable showing of the 
river mills is largely due to the car shortage, which 
tied up many of the interior mills. When all re- 
ports are in it will be found that not much less than 
400,000,000 feet of lumber crossed out over the Colum- 
bia river bar during 1906. 


Increasing Foreign Demand. 


Several factors entered into the phenomenal in- 
crease in the cargo trade of the mills of Portland and 
the Columbia river during the last year. One of these 
was the earthquake at Valparaiso, which at once 
opened a market for Oregon lumber in South America. 
Still another potent factor in the increased cargo out- 
put is the growing foreign demand for Oregon lumber. 
The foreign markets are found in China, Japan, the 
Philippines, Australia, Siberia and the west coast of 
South America, already referred to. Several ship- 
ments were also made during. the last year to Euro- 
pean and African ports. The largest lumber cargoes 
on record are sent out from this port, single cargoes 
having reached in excess of 3,600,000 feet. 

Principal Forest Products. 

The chief product of Oregon’s mills is Douglas fir, 
which constitutes about 40 percent of the state’s for- 
est wealth, Next in importance comes yellow pine, 


and then spruce, cedar and larch in the order named. 
Pine is the predominant wood of eastern Oregon, while 
in the western part of the state fir holds first place, 
constituting about 60 percent of the timber.’ Spruce is 
confined largely to the northern coast counties, while 
Port Orford cedar is found only in two counties of 
the state—Coos and Curry. The only other place 
where Port Orford cedar is found is in Del Norte 
county, California. . Curry county also boasts of sev- 
eral thousand acres of redwood, which is erroneously 
credited to California alone. Red cedar, larch, hem- 
lock, tamarack and other woods of lesser commercial 
importance are found widely scattered throughout the 
state. 





INAUGURATION OF A STRONG ENTERPRISE. 


A most creditable addition to the lumber industry 
of Evansville, Ind., is that of the Wolflin-Luhring Lum- 
ber Company, which recently was organized to do a gen- 
eral wholesale yellow pine business. The officers of this 
company are Frank R. Laughlin, president; Charles 
Wolflin, vice president and general manager, and E, D. 
Luhring, secretary and treasurer. The personnel of the 
company is of the character which may be expected to 
bring a full measure of success. The active control of 
the business will be in the hands of Mr. Wolflin and Mr. 
Luhring. The former is well and favorably known to 
the trade through his connection with Enochs Bros. 
and the Pearl River Lumber Company. He also has been 
prominent in Hoo-Hoo and has a wide range of acquaint- 
ances among the wholesalers and retailers of the section 
tributary to Evansville. Mr. Luhring is well known in 
Evansville, where he has been selling lumber for several 
years. Offices have been opened in the Hartmetz build- 
ing and the company is prepared to enter upon an ag- 
gressive campaign as a result of which the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN predicts and hopes it will receive a gener- 
ous share of the most desirable business. 





W. E. Allen, of Oshkosh, Wis., who is well known to 
the lumber trade of the northwest, recently embarked 
in a lumber enterprise at Milwaukee in which 
he has the benefit of adequate capital and experienced 
associates. The new concern will be known as the Atlas 
Lumber Company and will do a wholesale lumber busi- 
ness. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in this item takes 
cognizance of the new company and desires to extend to 
it the most hearty good wishes in its start. 





Representative Wallace has introduced a bill to au- 
thorize the secretary of agriculture to contract for and 
purchase suitable ground in the District of Columbia 
for the erection of a building to be used by the Forestry 
Bureau as a laboratory for testing the strength and 
other properties of wood and for the solving of prob- 
lems with its economic use; the cost of the building, 
grounds and equipment not to exceed $200,000. 





Commissioner Richards has asked for an appropria- 
tion from Congress of $500,000 for the purpose of pre- 
venting depredations on the public timber lands, for the 
protection of the public lands, to meet the expenses of 
protecting timber on the public lands and for more 
efficient execution of the laws and rules relating to the 
cutting of timber on those lands. It is proposed to 
have an examination on the ground by special agents of 
all land entries before the same are to proceed to patent, 
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VIRGINIA DEMURRAGE RULES AND REGULATIONS. 





Law Empowering State Corporation Commission to Prescribe Rules Governing the Manner in which Requisi- 
tions for Cars shall be Filled, and the Movement of Loaded Cars Tendered for Transportation. 





In effect on and after the 16th day of May, 1904. 
STATE CORPORATION COMMISSION. 
In the City of Kichmond, 10th day of May, 1904. 
COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, AT THE RELATION OF THE STATE CORPORATION COMMISSION, 
vs. 
‘TRANSPORTATION COMPANIES, ETC. 








In the matter of fixing and prescribing a schedule of rules and regulations governing 
transportation companies as to time limit for placing empty cars, and delivery of treight 
at its destination, and as to storage, demurrage and car service. 

The rules and regulations prescribed by the commission in its order entered on the 
12th day of August, 1903, and ailirmed as just, reasonable and valid by the Supreme 
Court of Appeals of Virginia in an order entered in that court on the 24th day of March, 
1904, having been published at length, as required by law, once a week for four consecu- 
tive weeks in one of the newspapers of general circulation published in the city of Rich- 
mond. 

It is now ordered that the said rules and regulations be in effect on and after the 
16th day of May, 1904, and from that date on shippers, consignees and transportation 
companies and all others affected by said rules and regulations within the state ot 
Virginia shall be governed by the same. BEVERLY T. CRUMP, 

HENRY Farrrax, 
Henry C. STuart, 
Commissioners. 
RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

All storage, demurrage and car service charges, and all car detention charges, shall 
be as prescribed in these rules. Nothing ia these rules shall apply to shipments of live 
stock and perishable freight, which shipments shall be governed by the statutes now in 
force, with such additional requirements as may be ordered by the commission from time 
to time. In all computation of time under these rules Sundays and legal holidays are to 
be excluded. 

RULE I, 


When a shipper makes verbal or written application to a railroad company for a car 
or cars, to be loaded with any kind of freight, embraced in the tariff of said company, 
stating in said application the character of the freight, and its final destination, the 
railroad company shall furnish same within four days from 7 o’clock a. m. the day fol- 
lowing such application. 

Or, when the shipper making such application specifies a future day on which he 
desires to make a shipment, giving not less than four days’ notice thereof, computing from 
7 o'clock a. m. the day following such application, the railroad company shall furnish 
such car or cars on the day specified in the application. 

For failure to comply with this rule the company so offending shall forfeit and pay 
to the shipper applying the sum of $1 a car a day, or fraction of a day’s delay after 
expiration of free time, upon demand in writing, made within thirty days thereafter by 
the shipper ; 

Provided, however, that this rule shall not apply to shipments of coal and coke from 
mines and ovens. 

RULB Il. 


When freight in carloads or less is tendered to a railroad company, and correct ship- 
ping instructions given, the railroad agent must immediately receive the same for ship- 
ment and issue bills of lading therefor, and whenever such shipments have been so 
received by any railroad company they must be carried forward at the rate of not less 
than fifty miles per day of twenty-four hours, computing from 7 o’clock a. m. the day 
following receipt of shipment, and for failure to receive and transport such shipments 
within the time prescribed the railroad company so offending shall forfeit and pay to the 
shipper the sum of $1 a car a day, or fraction thereof, on all carload freight, and 1 cent 
a hundred pounds a day, or fraction thereof, on freight in less than carloads, with mini- 
mum charge of 5 cents for any one package, upon demand in writing by the shipper, or 
other party whose interest is affected by such delay; provided, that in computing the 
time of freight in transit there shall be allowed twenty-four hours at each point where 
transferring from one railroad to another, or rehandling of freight is involved. 

The period during which the movement of freight is suspended on account of accident, 
or any cause not within the power of the railroad company to prevent, shall be added 
to the free time allowed in this rule, and counted as additional free time. 


RULE III. 


Railroad companies shall, within twenty-four hours after arrival of shipments, give 
notice, by mail or otherwise, to consignee of the arrival of shipments, together with the 
weight and amount of freight charges due thereon, and where goods or freight in carload 
quantities arrive such notice shall contain also identifying numbers, letters and initials 
of the. car or cars, and if transferred in transit the number and initials of the car in 
which originally shipped. Any railroad company failing to give such notice shall forfeit 
and pay to the shipper, or other party whose interest is affected, the sum of $1 a car 
a day, or fraction of a day’s delay, on all carload shipments, and 1 cent a hundred 
pounds a day, or fraction thereof, on freight in less than carloads, with minimum charge 
of 5 cents for any one package, after the expiration of the said twenty-four hours; 
provided, that not more than $1 a day be charged for any one consignment not in excess 
of a carload. 

(a) This rule is applicable also to steamboat and steamship lines. 


RULE Iv. 


Railroad companies shall deliver freight at their depots or warehouses, or, in case of 
shipments for track delivery, shall place loaded cars at an accessible place for unloading 
within twenty-four hours after arrival, computing from 7 o'clock a. m. the day following 
arrival of same. Except that carload shipments for track delivery at local stations having 
not more than one team track shall be placed at an accessible point for unloading by the 
conductor of the train on which the car arrives. The shipper or consignee shall be paid 
$1 a car a day for each day, or fraction of a day, such delivery is so delayed. 


RULD V. 


All carload freight, or freight carried at carload rates, and all freight in cars, whether 
full carload or not, taking track delivery, shall be subject to the demurrage, or car 
service charges prescribed in these rules. 


RULE VI. 


A shipper on whose order a car or cars have been placed for loading shall be allowed 
forty-eight hours for the loading of such car or cars, computing time from 7 o'clock a. m. 
the day after such car or cars have been placed subject to the order of shipper, and there- 
after a demurrage charge of not more than $1 a car a day, or fraction of a day, may be 
assessed and collected on all such cars as have not been tendered to the railroad com- 
pany with shipping instructions within said forty-eight hours; provided, however, that 
should the shipper fail to begin loading within forty-eight hours after the expiration of 


free time the railroad company shall consider the car or cars released and may assess 
and collect $2 on each car, covering the demurrage then due. 

Railroad companies shall not be compelled to furnish cars for future shipments to 
parties in default as to the payment of the demurrage charges, herein last provided for, 
until such demurrage charges have been paid. 

If, after placing the car or cars required by this rule, the railroad company shall, 
during or after free time, temporarily remove all or any of them, or in any way prevent, 
obstruct or delay the loading of same, the shipper shall not be chargeable with the delay 
caused thereby. 

When, by reason of delay or irregularity on the part of the railroad company in 
filling orders, cars are bunched in excess of the ability of the shipper to load, as indicated 
in his applications, the shipper shall be allowed separate and distinct periods of free 
time within which to load the car or cars specified in each separate application. 


RULE VII. 


A car or cars detained or held at point of shipment for want of proper shipping 
instructions,-or by reason of imperfect or excessive loading, where loading is done by 
yhipper, shall be subject to a demurrage charge of $1 a car a day, or fraction of a day, 
said car or cars are so detained or held. In cases of imperfect or excessive loading the 
shipper shall be notified thereof as early as practicable after said car or cars have been 
received from him, in which case car service charges shall begin at the time of notitica- 
tion. 

RULE VIII. 


Legal notice, as referred to in these rules, may be either actual or constructive. 
Where the consignee or his agent is personally served with notice of the arrival of 
freight at or before 6 p. m. of any day, free time begins at 7 o’clock a. m. on the day 
after such notice has been given. Constructive notice referred to consists of posting 
notice by mail to consignee. Where this mode of giving notice is adopted there shall be 
twenty-four hours’ additional free time; provided, however, that when, in any case where 
notice of arrival is given by mail the consignee shall make oath that neither he, his 
agents nor employees have received such notice, then be will be held not to have received 
legal notice by reason of posting of said notice by mail. 


RULE IX. 


All package freight unloaded by railroad companies in their depots or warehouses, and 
all freight which, in order to release cars, is unloaded in the yard space of a railroad 
company, which is not removed by the owners thereof from the custody of the railroad 
company within forty-eight hours, computing from 7 o’clock a. m. of the day following 
legal notice of arrival, may be subject to the charge of storage for each day, or fraction 
of a day, it may remain in the custody of the railroad company, as follows: 

In less than carloads not more than 1 cent a hundred pounds a day, or fraction 
thereof; in carload quantities not more than 10 cents a ton of 2,000 pounds a day or 
fraction thereof, but not exceeding $1 a car a day, or fraction of a day; provided, that 
in no case shall the amount so collected for storage of less than a carload shipment exceed 
the amount authorized to be charged as storage or demurrage on a carload of similar 
freight for the same length of time when not unloaded from car, as provided by the 
demurrage rules. 

(b) This rule shall apply also to steamboat and steamship companies unloading pack- 
age freight in their warehouses, except that 120 hours of free time shall be allowed instead 
of forty-eight. 

RULE X. 


Loaded cars containing fertilizers, hay, coal, coke, brick and lumber in covered cars, 
and the following articles in bulk: Meat, potatoes, grain and grain products, cotton seed 
and cotton seed hulls, taking track delivery, which are to be unloaded by consignee, but 
are not unloaded within seventy-two hours, computed from 7 o’clock a. m. the day follow- 
ing the day legal notice of arrival is given (having been piaced at an accessible point 
for unloading), may be subject thereafter to a charge for demurrage of $1 a car for 
each day, or fraction of a day, that they may remain loaded in possession of the railroad 
company. All other loaded cars, taking track delivery, to be unloaded by consignee, shall 
be limited to forty-eight hours of free time; provided, however, that if, after placing a 
car or cars, as required in this rule, the railroad company shall, during or after free time, 
temporarily remove all or any of them, or in any way obstruct the unloading of same, 
the consignee shall not be chargeable with the delay caused thereby. 

Provided, that when, on account of delay or irregularity in transportation, cars are 
bunched in transit and delivered to consignee in numbers beyond his reasonable ascertained 
ability to unload within the free time prescribed in these rules, he shall be allowed by the 
carrier such additional time as may be necessary to unload cars so in excess by the 
exercise of due and usual diligence on the part of consignee. 


RULE XI. 


Whenever the weather, during the period of free time, is so severe, inclement or rainy 
that it is impossible or impracticable to secure means of loading or unloading freight, 
or when, from the nature of the goods, loading or unloading would cause injury or dam- 
age, such time shall be added to the free period and no demurrage charges shall be allowed 
for such additional free time. This rule applies to the state of the weather during busi- 
ness hours. 

RULE XII. 


A consignee or consignor five miles or more from the depot, and whose freight is 
destined to or from his place of business or residence so located, shall not be subject to 
storage or demurrage charges allowed in the foregoing rules until a sufficient time has 
elapsed after notice for said consignee or consignor to remove or load said goods by the 
exercise of ordinary dilkgence. But the time limit for loading or unloading shall not 
exceed five days. 

RULE XIII. 


On carload freight originating in Virginia and shipped on local bills of lading to a 
terminal point at a port within this state there shall be allowed ten days’ free time, com- 
puting from 7 o’clock a. m. the day after arrival of car or cars, before application of 
storage or demurrage charges; provided, the consignee, within forty-eight hours after 
the arrival of such car or cars, notifies the delivering line at such terminal point that it 
is intended for further movement. 

, RULE XIV. 

Incoming carload freight, coming under the provisions of Rules XI and XII, may be 
stored by railroad companies in depots or warehouses at the expense of owner, if same is 
not removed before demurrage charges attach; provided, that daily storage charge on such 
freight shall not exceed the demurrage allowed under these rules. 

If the consignee shall refuse to accept freight tendered in pursuance of the bill of 
lading the carrier charged with the duty of delivery shall give legal notice to the con- 
signor of such refusal; and if he shall not, within three days thereafter, give direction 
for the reshipment or unloading, or other disposition of such goods, he shall thenceforth 
become liable to such carrier for storage on such goods, or demurrage upon the car or 
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cars in which they are stored, to the same extent, and at the same rates as such charges 
are now, under like circumstances, by the rules of this commission, imposed upon con- 
signees who neglect or refuse, after notice of arrival, to remove freight of like character 
from the depots or cars of a carrier. A consignee who has once refused to accept a con- 
signment of goods shall not thereafter be entitled to receive the same, except upon pay- 
ment of all charges for storage or demurrage which have accrued; and if the consignee of 
freight in carloads, or less than carloads, shall fail or neglect to remove such freight 
within three days after the expiration of free time, then the carrier shall, through the 
agent at point of shipment, so notify the shipper, unless the consignee has signified his 
acceptance of the property. Said notice may either be served personally or given by 
mail. 
RULE XVI. 

When consignors ship goods consigned to order, but express, in their bills of lading or 
shipping directions, the name of a person at destination to notify, it shall be the duty 
of the railroad, or other transportation company, to give legal notice to such party in the 
same way, and under the same rule, as if the shipment had been made direct to him. 
But when consignors do not comply with this condition the railroad, or other transporta- 
tion company, shall give such notice only to such consignors; except that in shipments 
of grain or hay notice shall also be given to the local exchanges; provided, that at the 
expiration of free time the carrier shall give notice thereof to the consignor. 

RULE XVII. 

Railroads shall not discriminate between persons or places in storage or demurrage 
charges. No rebate, drawback or other similar device will be allowed; provided, that this 
rule shall not apply to package freight received in less than carload lots and unloaded 
in depots and warehouses. 

RULE XVIII. 

No demurrage shall be charged on private cars standing on private tracks, when both 
cars and tracks are owned by the same person. Where the cars are not owned by the 
owner of the tracks no demurrage shall be charged; provided, the person owning the 
tracks shall furnish to the delivering railway satisfactory evidence that the owner of the 
cars releases both him and the delivering road from the payment of demurrage. 

RULE XIX. 


Nothing in the foregoing rules shall be construed to prohibit railroad companies from 
contracting with shippers and consignees on terms of mutual convenience in the matter 
of furnishing and discharging cars; provided, that such contracts shall be so drawn as to 
give to either party the right to cancel same on ten days’ notice and thereafter demand 
the application of these rules. : 

RULE XX. 

The commission reserves the right on its own motion to suspend the operation of 
these rules, or any one or more of them, in whole or in part, whenever it shall appear 
that justice demands such action, and the commission will, upon complaint, hear and act 
upon applications for a like suspension. 

The commission further reserves all of its powers under the constitution and laws of 


the state to impose fines and penalties upon transportation companies persistepfly dis- 
regarding these rules or failing to furnish reasonable transportation facilities. 


NOTICE. 


Attention is called to the act of the General Assembly, approved May 16, 1903, relating 
to the subject matter of these rules, which provides that if a consignor or consignee 
claims and receives the penalties imposed upon railroad companies in the above rules for 
failure to comply therewith, such penalties or charges shall, “when paid, be im full of 
any and all claims for damages growing out of such failure; provided, however, that the 
owner of the freight may, at his election, waive said charges, and elect to claim such 
actual damage as he may have sustained, instead of such charges.” 


The foregoing rules and regulations, and Rules III and IX thereof, have been, since 
their promulgation, modified by the following orders of the commission, viz. : 
AS TO CERTAIN NARROW GAGE ROADS. 
May 26, 1904. 
I. 

It is ordered that the demurrage, storage and car service rules and regulations, pre- 
scribed by the commission and put into effect on and after May 16, 1904, be, until the 
further order of the commission, suspended as to the Farmville & Powhatan Railroad 
Company, operated by T. M. R. Talcott, receiver, and as to the Virginia-Carolina Railway 
Company, so that none of the said rules and regulations shall affect the operations of 
either of said railroads or the dealings of shippers, consignees or others with said rail- 
roads. But this suspension order is entered upon the express stipulation and condition 
that neither of the said railroads shall charge, demand or collect from either shippers or 
consignees or others with said railroads. 

II. 
In the matter of application of Rule III in the rules concerning storage, demurrage 


. and car service and car detention charges to steamboat and steamship lines: 


It is ordered that so much of said Kule III as requires notice to consignee of the 
arrival of shipments be suspended as to all steamboat and steamship companies and 
lines, except in the case of shipments consigned to and arriving at the following cities, 
towns and places in Virginia, viz.: Richmond, Alexandria, Fredericksburg, Petersburg, 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Newport News, Hampton, Smithfield, City Point, West Point; pro- 
vided, that no wharfage, storage or demurrage charges are to be made on shipments 
coming within the suspension prescribed by this order. 


In matter of application of Rule IX in the rules concerning storage, demurrage end car’ 


service and car detention charges. 
° III. 
The 17th day of May, 1904. 
It is ordered that so much of said Rule IX as refers to freight unloaded in the yard 
space of a railroad company and provides for storage charges which may be cellected 
thereon be and is hereby suspended. 





THE MADDEN NATIONAL RECIPROCAL DEMURRAGE BILL. 





Though not Approved in All Its Features and Inadequate from the Standpoint of Some Lumbermen, It May, 


if Desired, Serve as the Groundwork of a Satisfactory Law. 


Introduced in the National House 


of Representatives Monday, January 7, by the Hon. M. B. Madden of 
the First Congressional District, Chicago. 


A BILL 


Amending an Act to regulate commerce, approved February fourth, eighteen hundred 
and eighty-seven, and all Acts amendatory thereof. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That a new section be added to “An Act to regulate 
commerce,” approved February fourth, eighteen hundred and eighty-seven, and all Acts 
amendatory thereof, to be numbered as section twenty a, as follows: 

“Sec. 20a. It shall be the duty of every common carrier subject to the provisions 
of this Act to furnish suitable cars to any and all persons or corporations who apply 
therefor, for the transportation of property with all reasonable dispatch. Upon 
application made by any owner or shipper of property to be transported to any agent 
or other person in charge of transportation of any carrier subject to the provisions of 
this Act, at any point that cars are desired upon which to ship such property, stating 
the number of cars desired, the place at which they are desired, and the time at which 
they are desired, and the kind of property to be shipped or transported, it shall be the 
duty ef such carrier to supply the number of cars desired, suitable for the purpose 
required, within a reasonable time thereafter, not to exceed three days: Provided, That 
if the application be for twenty-five cars or more the carrier shall have ten full days 
in which to supply the cars. If any carrier, subject to the provisions of this Act, shall 
fail or neglect to furnish cars when thus applied for within the time herein prescribed, 
such carrier shall forfeit to the party or parties applying for them the sum of one 
dollar per day or fraction of a day for each car failed to be furnished within the time 
herein required, and all actual damages that such applicant may sustain, including the 
costs of the suit and a reasonable attorney’s fee, and the same may be sued for and 
recovered in any circuit court of the United States in the district in which the defendant 
resides or is found, without respect to the amount in controversy, or in any other court 
where jurisdiction can be obtained of the defendant. 

“After delivery of the car or cars to the applicant by the carrier, forty-eight hours 
shall be allowed to the applicant to load said cars, computing from seven antemeridian 
the day following the delivery of the cars, and upon failure so to do the carrier shall 
be entitled to collect from said applicant the sum of one dollar per day, exclusive of 
Sundays and national and state holidays, for each car not returned loaded to the carrier 
within the time thus allowed, and if the applicant shail not use the cars applied for, 
the carrier shall be entitled to collect the sum of one dollar per day or fraction of a day 
and a reasonable switching charge for each car so delivered and not used. 

“A consignee or the party whose interest may appear shall be allowed by every 
common carrier subject to the provisions of this Act forty-eight hours of free time to 
unload cars, taking track delivery, computed from seven o’clock antemeridian of the day 
following the day notice of arrival of the cars and of the placing at an accessible point 
for unloading is given to the consignee, and thereafter the carrier may collect a charge 
of one dollar per day or fraction of a day, exclusive of Sundays and national and state 


holidays, during which such cars are not unloaded or returned to.the carrier: Provided, 
however, That if, after placing a car or cars, the carrier shall during or after free time 
temporarily remove all or any of them or in any way obstruct the unloading of the 
same, or by stress of weather the consignee shall be prevented from unloading the same, 
the consignee shall not be chargeable with the delay for the day of such interruption, 
obstruction, or prevention by stress of weather, and if on account of delay or irregularity 
in transportation cars are bunched and delivered to the consignee or party whose interest 
may appear in numbers beyond his reasonable ability to unload within the free time 
herein allowed, he shall be granted by the carrier such additional time ag may be 
necessary to unload cars in the order of their shipment. 

“It shall be the duty of every common carrier, subject to the provisions of this Act, 
to transport any and all property by it being carried from a place in one state or territory 
of the United States or District of Columbia to a place in any other state or territory in 
the United States or District of Columbia, and from a place in a territory to another 
place in the same territory, or from a place in the United States to an adjacent foreign 
country, or from any place in the United States through a foreign country to any other 
place in the United States, with the utmost diligence and to carry forward such ship- 
ments at an average rate of not less than sixty miles per twenty-four hours, computing 
from seven o'clock antemeridian of the day following the receipt of the same until the 
property being transported reaches its destination, except that in case of fire, wreck, 
or presence of unavoidable obstacle such carrier shall not be able to transport property 
at the rate of speed herein prescribed, then and in that event such carrier shall be 
released from such requirement during the time that such fire, wreck or unavoidable 
obstacle exists. For failure of any such carrier to receive and transport such shipments 
within the time herein required, the carrier issuing the receipt or bill of lading therefor 
shall forfeit to the owner or consignee or party whose interest may appear, the sum of 
one dollar per car per day or fraction of a day on all carload lot freight, and one cent 
per hundred pounds per day or fraction of a day on freight in less than carload lots, for 
all time consumed in transportation in excess of that herein prescribed, and all actual 
damages that the owner or consignee or party whose interest may appear, may sustain, 
including the costs of the suit and a reasonable attorney's fees, and the sum may be sued 
for and recovered in any circuit court of the United States in the district in which the 
defendant resides or is found, without respect to the amount in controversy, or in any 
other court where jurisdiction can be obtained of the defendant and the carrier issuing 
such receipt or bill of lading shall be entitled to recover from the carrier on whose line 
the delay shall have occurred the amount of such penalty and damages it may be required 
to pay to the owner, consignee, or party whose interests may appear, of such property, 
as may be evidenced by any receipt, judgment, or transcript thereof. 

“The Commission may determine and prescribe any rules it may deem necessary for 
the proper enforcement of this section of the Act, and for good cause shown, and in 
its discretion modify the requirements of this section either in particular instances or 
by a general order applicable to special or peculiar circumstances or conditions.” 
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LATEST NEWS OF LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS IN ALL SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Conventions to Come—Preparations Partially or Wholly Made—Two Busy Weeks in Prospect—Gatherings Last Week. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


January 14—Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, Chi- 
cago. 
January 14—Decatur District Retail Lumber Dealers’ 


Association, Decatur, 

January 15, 16, 17—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. 

January 22—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

January 22, 23—Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Orleans, La. 

January 22, 23—Union Association of Lumber Dealers, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

January 22, 23, 24—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Lincoln, Neb. 

org 23—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
Norfolk, Va. 

January 29, 30, 31—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation, Kansas City, Mo. 

January 29, 30—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, Memphis, Tenn. 

January 30-31—Southern Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation, Sandoval, 

January 30, 31—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, DuQuoin, Ill. 

February 5, 6—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation, Louisville, Ky. 

February 5, 6, 7—Michigan Ketail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Detroit, Mich. 

February 12-15—Illinois 
Chicago. 

February 14—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Des Moines, lowa. 

February 14, 15, 16—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

February 19, 20, 21—Wisconsin Retail’ Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

March 7—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Sioux City, lowa. 

— 6, 7—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation, — . 

May 8—Southern Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

May 16, 17—National 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Lumber Dealers’ Association, 








Hardwood Lumber Association, 


wat 


RETAILERS TO CONVENE IN DU QUOIN. 


The tenth annual convention of the Southern Llline1s 
Lumber Dealers’ Association will be held at Du Quoin, 
Lll.,‘ Wednesday and 'Thursday, January 30 and 31. 
Plans are being made for a novel and interesting meet- 
ing to be devoted more exclusively than heretofore to the 
interests of retail lumbermen, and an invitation has been 
extended to all retailers in southern Illinois to be 
present. A considerable number of wholesalers and 
traveling salesmen also will be in attendance. 








SPOKANE RETAILERS WILL GO TO SALT LAKE 
CITY 


A. L. Porter, secretary of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Spokane, Wash., announces that 
the annual meeting of the association will be held in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, February 14-15-16. This is the 
first time in the history of the association that its meet- 


ings have been held in any other place than 
Spokane. The decision was made at the last annual 


meeting to meet in Salt Lake City this year out of com- 
pliment to the large number of members of the associa- 
tion who are located in Utah and southern Idaho. The 
retailers and wholesalers of Salt Lake City are planning 
to entertain the visiting members of the association in 
royal style and it is expected that the coming meeting 
will be one of the best not only in a social way but 
from a business standpoint that the association has ever 
held. 





SOUTHERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL. 
Formal call has been issued for the second annual 
meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, specifying January 22 and 23 and New Orleans, 
La., as the time and place. Headquarters will be in 
the New St. Charles hotel. The sessions will convene 
in the banquet room on the second floor of that hos- 
telry. A special invitation is extended to all manu- 
facturers who are not members of the organization. 

President John L. Kaul and Secretary George K. 
Smith, in issuing the invitation to the meeting, list the 
following subjects for discussion: ‘‘ Values,’’ ‘‘ Present 
Condition of Stocks and Trade,’’ ‘‘Future Outlook,’’ 
‘*Comparison of Stocks January 1, 1907, and January 1, 
1906 (by actual figures),’’ ‘‘Orders on Hand,’’ ‘‘ Ad- 
vertising Yellow Pine,’’ ‘‘Export Demand.’’ The 
official program will be mailed to members prior to 
the meeting. 

For the event a rate of a fare and a third on the 
certificate plan has been arranged applicable on roads 
comprising the Southeastern Passenger Association, 
Southwestern Excursion Bureau and the Western Pas- 
senger Association, as well as the Arkansas and Louisi- 
ana lines. Ample hotel accommodations for all who 
will attend are absolutely assured. 





SOUTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
MEETING. 


On Thursday, January 3, there was a well attended 
meeting of the wholesale lumbermen of Kansas City in 
the Hoo-Hoo clubroom, the purpose of the meeting being 
to arrange for the entertainment program at the nine- 
teenth annual convention of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association to be held here January 29, 30 and 31. 
After some discussion and interchange of ideas as to the 
best form of entertainment the following committees 
were appointed: Finance, W. A. Cooper, C, J, Carter 


Association,’ 


and E. H. Kienzle; entertainment, W. 8. Dickason, 
I. H. Fetty, H. R. Banks, Rodney Brown and Fred 
Huttig. 

These committees are now actively at work and a very 
enjoyable entertainment program is in store for the 
visitors. The committee does not feel at liberty to 
announce what the entertainment will be in advance of 
the meeting, but the program will be fully as elaborate 
as last year and the ladies will be especially provided for. 

Within the next few days the final announcement of 
the meeting will be mailed to all members of the asso- 
ciation and will be published in a later issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. As has been previously stated 
the Coates house will be the headquarters. The railroad 
companies have granted a rate of one fare plus $1 on 
the certificate plan from all points in Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Indiana Territory and Arkansas; from all 
points in Nebraska where the one way rate to Kansas 
City is $6 or less and from all points in Iowa on and 
south of the main line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul road, this rate to apply except where the one 
way rate to Kansas City is $3 or less, in which case a 
one and one-third fare for the round trip will be 
effective. 

A number of prominent speakers have accepted invi- 
tations to address the convention, which promises to be 
unusually interesting. apy members from all parts 
of the territory are reporting that they expect to at- 
tend this meeting, which promises to be even larger 
than the eighteenth annual held at Kansas City last 
January. 


ANNUAL OF THE HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS. 

President William Wilms and Secretary Louis Doster 
have issued to the membership of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States an advance 
notice of the fifth annual meeting of that organization. 
It will be held at Memphis, Tenn., January 29 and 30, 
with headquarters at the Gayoso hotel. The first day’s 
session will convene at 11 a. m. The advance notice 
briefly outlines the program as follows: 

As usual the work of the last year will be carefully re- 
viewed and plans outlined for the new year. 

There will also be a number of talks by able men on 
pertinent subjects. 

The call concludes’ with the announcement that formal 
invitations outlining more fully regarding the meeting 
will be submitted later. 





NORTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN’S CONVENTION. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 9.—Secretary Hollis, of the 
Northwestern Lumbérmen’s Association, has received the 
advance registrations of about 500 members of the asso- 
ciation who will ‘be in to attend the convention next 
week, and more are coming in fast. The outlook is for 
a large attendance. The program of papers and other 
details will not be ready to announce till the last of the 
week. The discussion of the freight blockade promises 
to be unusually lively and full of interest. The secre- 
tary’s force will have desks for registration and giving 
out cards and badges in the lobby outside the association 
office, which is on the first floor of the Lumber Exchange 
one flight up from the ground floor. The arrangements 
are well in hand and everything promises to move off 
with the usual clockwork precision. 





MEMPHIANS WILL VISIT NORFOLK, VA. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 7.—The Memphis delegation to 
the annual convention of the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association to be held in Norfolk, Va., late in 
January will leave Memphis January 21, headed by W. 
H. Russe, president. Secretary E. M. Terry, of that 
organization, is still in New York, and will come down 
from there to attend the convention and will then come 
back to his headquarters in Memphis. Mr. Terry has 
been in New York since December 17. 





WESTERN SASH AND DOOR MEN MEET. 


Tacoma, WASH., Jan. 3.—A number of prominent 
sash and door manufacturers met here last Saturday at 
the Tacoma hotel. The result of a lengthy discussion 
of conditions prevailing was a mutual decision to try 
to strengthen prices a point on eastern shipments. With 
lumber at the stiff prices now obtaining, the door and 
column manufacturers see slim margins on their output, 
coupled with the usual difficulty in getting cars to make 
shipments. ee 

There were present at the meeting T. E. Ripley, of 
the Wheeler, Osgood Company, Tacoma; J. A. Gobel, of 
the Chehalis Fir Door Company, Everett; C. D. Pratt, of 
the Robinson Manufacturing Company, Everett; T. F. 
Peterman, of the Peterman Manufacturing Company, 
Tacoma, and Warren Hull, of the Hoquiam Sash & Door 
Company, Hoquiam. 


DETROIT LUMBER CARRIERS ELECT OFFICERS. 

Detroit, Micu., Jan. 9—The Lumber Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation in session in the Hotel Normandie has reélected 
the following officers: President, J. A. Calbick, Chi- 
cago; first vice president, W. H. Teare, Cleveland; 
second vice president, O. W. Blodgett, Bay City; third 
vice president, W. D. Hamilton, Chicago; secretary- 
treasurer, H. E. Runnels, Port Huron. 

The new board of managers follows: J. A. Calbick, 
W. D. Hamilton, Edward Hines and H. H. Hettler, Chi- 
cago; W. H. Sharp and O. W. Blodgett, Bay City; C. T. 





Williams, C. H. Prescott, jr., D. W. Mills, W. C. Spence, 
W. H. Teare, E. L. Fisher and E, M.. Carleton, Cleve- 
land; J. C, Garey, Saginaw; J. J, Boland, Buffalo; F, 


W. Gilchrist, Alpena; J. O. Nessen, Manistee; C. W. 
Kotcher, A. W. Comstock and H. L. Wilton, Detroit; 
8. O. Neff and C. T. Forster, Milwaukee; A. R. Sinclair 
and C. H. Weeks, Duluth; L. S. Sullivan, Toledo; H. E. 
Runnels and H. MeMoran, Port Huron; J. M. Campbell, 
Michigan City.- 





NEBRASKA RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 


As previously announced, the annual meeting of the 
Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association will be held in 
Lincoln, that state, January 22 to 24 inclusive. In con 
nection with this meeting will be held the annual of 
the Nebraska Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Associa- 
tion, the latter to be in session on the forenoon of Janu- 
ary 23. Headquarters will be in the Auditorium hall, 
corner of M and Thirteenth streets, Lincoln. To signal- 
ize the two events the association has issued one of the 
most elaborate booklets that have yet emanated from a 
retail lumbermen’s association. This reproduces photo- 
graphs of the prominent officers of the organization and 
publishes a brief sketch of each. In connection with it 
is a list of the membership of the organization. 

A trade display by manufacturers, wholesalers and 
representatives on a somewhat pretentious scale has been 
arranged. Among features of entertainment will be a 
Hoo-Hoo concatenation under the auspices of Vicegerent 
Snark J. Frank Gresly. Lumber dealers of Lincoln, 
assisted by the Commercial Club, will arrange for enter- 
taining those in attendance, and the Commercial Club 
invites delegates to make its club rooms their headquar- 
ters. Among speakers aside from those holding member- 
ship in the association will be Secretary George W. 
Hotchkiss, of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
and W. G. Hollis, secretary of the Retail Lumbermen’s 
Insurance Association, affiliated with the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association. A railroad rate of one and 
a fifth fares on the certificate plan has been arranged 
for the occasion. Following the convention proper an 
excursion has been discussed for members of the associ- 
ation and their families and friends to leave February 
5 or February 19 for southern points, including Kansas 
City, Iola and Parsons, Kan.; Dallas, San Antonio, 
Galveston and Beaumont, Texas; New Orleans, La.; 
Waco, Texas; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Bartlettsville, Den- 
nison and Fort Worth, Texas. The round trip would last 
twelve days and would cost $45 for each participant. 
The proposition is as yet tentative and will be consid- 
ered in the association’s annual meeting. 

Following is the program as arranged: 


Tuesday, January 22, 1907. 
“10 a. m. 
Assemble in Auditorium hall, corner M and Thirteenth 
streets. General handshaking. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


2 p. m. 
Meeting in Convention hall back of curtain. 
Meeting called to order. 
Address by President 0. O. Snyder. 
Report of Secretary B. Critchfield. 
Report of Treasurer William Fried. 
Appointment. of committees. 
Appointment of excursion committee. 
Addréss—‘‘What Makes the Price of Lumber so High?’ 
G. W. Hotchkiss, secretary Illinois association, Chicago, Ill. 
General discussion. 
Announcements. 
Adjournment. 
Wednesday, January 23, 1907. 
10:30 a. m., sharp. 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
Address by President P. M. Green. 
Report of secretary. 
Report of treasurer. 
Report of auditing committee, A. V. Perry, chairman. 


Address—“Mutual Insurance,” W. G. Hollis, secretary 
Retail Lumbermen’s. Insurance Association, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Appointment of committees. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 
2 p. m., sharp. 

General discussion. 

Reports of committees, 

Unfinished business. 

Election of officers. 

Adjournment. 

Thursday, January 24, 1907. 


10:30 a. m. 

Reports of committees. 
Discussion, led by exhibitors. 
Unfinished business. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Report af excursion committee. 
Miscellanegus. business. 
Election of officers. 
Adjournment. 


The Nebraska association is in’ most profitable shape, 
its members are most loyal to the organization, and these 
facts coupled with the importance of the matters to be 
considered at the coming annual promise an attendance 
representative of practically the entire membership. 





ARIZONA LUMBER DEALERS ABSOLVED. 


In October last the United States district attorney 
for Arizona procured indictments under the anti-trust 


* Jaw against the fcllowing lumber dealers in Phoenix, 


Ariz.: 

The DeMund Lumber Company, H. P. DeMund, H. 
W. Ryder, the Valley Lumber Company and the T. W. 
Chamberlain Lumber Company: 

The. allegations of the indictment were that these 
companies and individuals had entered into a con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade and in pursuance of said 
conspiracy refused to sell other lumber dealers any 
lumber unless they would conform -with the prices 
fixed .by..the so. called conspirators, and that they 
had conspired to raise and maintain prices, 
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The case of the DeMund Lumber Company came 
up for trial on the second day of January, and after 
a two days’ fight in court the jury was instructed by 
the court to bring in a verdict of not guilty. While 
the United States district attorney has not announced 
it as his intention, it is generally believed that the 
effect of the rulings of the court in that matter will be 
to release all of the defendants. A dismissal has 
already been entered in favor of H. P. DeMund indi- 
vidually and H. W. Ryder. 

The case was stubbornly contested by both sides. 
The court ruled that not sufficient evidence had been 
introduced to show a conspiracy between the accused 
under the anti-trust law. He also ruled that no suf- 
ficient showing had been made that there was a con- 
spiracy to maintain prices, the indictment being faulty 
in this respect in several particulars, 

One of the novel points raised in the case, but not 
passed upon, was that the decision in the Northern 
Securities case, notwithstanding the opinion of Judge 
Harlan in that case, in effect reads the words ‘‘ unrea- 
sonable and against public policy’’ into the anti-trust 
law, the contention being that the true meaning of 
Judge Brewer’s opinion and Judge Holmes’ opinion 
in the Northern Securities case laid down the proposi- 
tion of law that contracts in restraint of, or conspira- 
cies in restraint of trade, must be unreasonable in their 
character before a conviction can be had and that a 
majority of the court concurred in that view. It was 
contended that this was the rule laid down, notwith- 
standing the opinion of Judge Harlan in the same 
case that the statute covered all contracts or conspira- 
cies in restraint of trade, whether they be reasonable 
or unreasonable. Y 

The case was conducted on the part of the govern- 
ment by J. L. B. Alexander, the United States attor- 
ney for Arizona, and on the part of the lumber com- 
panies by Chalmers & Wilkinson and George Purdy 
Bullard, of Phoenix, Ariz. The attorneys for the 
defense are among the strongest in the southwest 
and are being congratulated on all sides for the 
masterly manner in which they handled the case. 

At the time that the lumber companies were in- 
dicted, indictments were also found against a so called 
trust of the meat dealers in Phoenix, and also an in- 
dictment was found against the ice manufacturers for 
entering into a contract in restraint of trade. These 
matters will come up for trial shortly. What the 
result in the latter cases may be the writer is unin- 
formed, as they bring up very different issues from 
those involved in the lumber cases. 





ACTIVITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 


NEw York, Jan. 7.—A meeting of the trustees of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association has 
been called by President Lewis Dill, for Friday, Janu- 
ary 18, at 10 a. m., at the association offices, 66 Broad- 
way, Manhattan. This will be an important meeting 
and nearly all of the trustees have signified their inten- 
tion of attending. At this meeting the question of the 
place of holding the annual meeting will be considered, 
with many other important details in connection with 
the arrangement of the business part of the annual con- 
vention, which will occur March 6-and 7.. At the trus- 
tees’ meeting reports from all the various departments of 
the association will be considered, as well as any sug- 
gestions from members. 

New York, Jan. 7.—The committee in charge of the 
banquet, entertainment ete. of the New York Lumber 
Trade Association, which is to be held in the grand ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria, Tuesday, January 22, at 
8 o’clock, are some of the busiest people in the market. 
The arrangements are mostly completed and include un- 
usually good features. The dinner will unquestionably 
be the best ever arranged for by the association and 
the vaudeville entertainment to follow will be of an ex- 
ceptionally fine character. The attendance will exceed 
all expectations and the secretary says that each day 
brings further requests for reservations, both for gen- 
tlemen and ladies, for whom provision will be made in 
the spacious boxes of the ballroom. 





BALTIMOREANS IN CONFERENCE. 


BALTIMORE, MpD., Jan. 8.—At the monthly meeting of 
the managing committee of the Lumber Exchange yes- 
terday afternoon, with President William M. Burgan in 
the chair, complaint was made that the affairs of the 
exchange received altogether too little attention in the 
public prints and that the daily papers, here especially, 
almost entirely ignored that body, although it includes 
practically every lumber firm in Baltimore and repre- 
sents a business aggregating many millions of dollars 
every year. The opinion was expressed that much of 
the business transacted by the exchange was of general 
interest and that the publication especially of trade sta- 
tistics would benefit the city as showing the importance 
of this industry. In order that the exchange may _ re- 
ceive notice commensurate with its importance, in the 
future Maurice W. Wiley, of the Wiley, Harker & Camp 
Lumber Company, was selected to devise ways and means 
for securing to the exchange such publicity as it stands 
in need of and as will prove helpful to the trade. 

A communication received from Secretary Clarence H. 
Forrest, of the Merchants & Manufacturers’ Association, 
who is also secretary of a special committee on the 
Jamestown exposition, relative to participation by the 
exchange in the display, was taken up and discussed at 
some length. It was pointed out that there are difficul- 
ties in the way of getting up a lumber exhibit that will 
attract much attention, but the committee members were 
generally inclined to aid the project in every way pos- 
sible so as to enable Baltimore to make an impressive 
showing. President Burgan was authorized to take the 
matter under consideration and embody his conclusions 





in the form of recommendations to be submitted at a 
future meeting. 

The question of a permanent secretary came up, but 
definite action was postponed. Meanwhile President 
Burgan will see to it that the duties of secretary will 
not be neglected. 

Some consideration was also given to the question of 
inspection. Several lumbermen are of the opinion that 
the present system of licensing a number of inspectors 
and having them wait until they get calls to inspect lots 
of lumber is open to objections, and that it would be 
much better if ‘all requests to inspect lumber were made 
to a regularly appointed committee, which in turn 
selected the inspector when a request for his services 
was made. In this way all question of favoritism or con- 
nivance in irregularities would be avoided and the in- 
spection would gain in authority. 





CINCINNATI LUMBERMEN’S CLUB MEETING. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 8.—The regular monthly din- 
ner and business meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club was 
held last night at its quarters in the Business Men’s 
Club. 

President Thomas J. Moffett called the meeting to 
order, and after the transaction of routine business the 
committee on membership presented. the names of the 
E. E. Beck Lumber Company and W. & E. H. Stewart, 
who were elected to membership. 

A letter from C. M. Hubbard, secretary of the 
National Tuberculosis Association, was read, stating its 
objects and asking codéperation. After discussion it was 
resolved to send two delegates from the club. 

A letter from the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 
was referred to the press and advertising committee. 

The Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association sent 
a hearty invitation to the club to attend its meeting in 
Indianapolis, Ind., on the 10th, especially pressing the 
members to be present at the home comers’ meeting on 
Friday, January 11. A large number signified their 
intention of being present on that occasion. 

A circular letter addressed to the officers of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, urging the 
necessity of. the association taking more active interest 
in the transactions of the national organizations of 
other business bodies, was read and discussed. It was 
resolved to attach the signatures of all the members of 
the club and forward them to the officers of the National 
Hardwood association at its meeting in Indianapolis. 

James Buckley, of Brookville, Ind., was present, and 
in a well received talk told the members of the good 
qualities of the Hoosier lumbermen and urged all to 
attend the meeting of the Indiana association on the 
10th and see for themselves. 

President Moffett then had Secretary Thoman read 
the letter of J. E. Defebaugh asking the club to par- 
ticipate in the National Reciprocal Demurrage Conven- 
tion at Chicago and the reply formulated by the officers 
of the club, and the calling of a special meeting to 
appoint delegates. 

Mr. Thoman gave a succinct report of the business of 
the convention and the work accomplished. A. Andridge, 
of the United States Timber Company, one of the dele- 
gation, gave a short talk on the question of reciprocal 
demurrage; also on the matter of the movement of 
freight trains, touching upon some of the provisions 
which are supposed to be set forth in the bijl of Mr. 
Madden to be presented to Congress. Others presented 
their views on the railroad questions in a more or less 
forcible manner. 

B. F. Dulweber and C. F. Korn, delegates to the Ohio 
Railroad Commission meeting with the Receivers & Ship- 
pers’ Association at Columbus, Ohio, made an interest- 
ing report. The question involved in the investigation 
was the matter of switching charges by the railroads at 
Cincinnati. The commission has taken the matter under 
advisement and will act later. 

The subject of the entertainment of the Union Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers, to meet at the 
Grand hotel in this city on January 21-23, was discussed, 
and the entertainment committee of the Lumbermen’s 
Club was given power to act with the committee of the 
association in an effort to show the delegates that the 
Queen City boys are ‘‘It’’ when it comes to entertain- 
ing. Just come and see what a time we will show you! 
Also, do not forget that the Concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo will have a few doings on the 22d of January, dur- 
ing the association meeting. Vicegerent Snark Ben Dul- 
weber and an able committee are getting things in 
shape. A class of about fifty kittens will be trans- 
formed into full fledged cats. 





ENHANCED CYPRESS INSPECTION. 

Under date of January 8, George E. Watson, secre- 
tary of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, issued the following circular letter to all members: 

The committee on grades and specifications is now ready to 
announce that inspectors have been sent north for the pur- 
pose of investigating complaints on grades or measurement. 
It is the intention to have the whole northern country 
thoroughly covered with an inspector within easy reach of 
any point, and this has already been accomplished through 
the territory from Denver on the west and Pittsburg on the 
east. Within a comparatively short time the territory from 
Pittsburg east to Boston will be covered. In the meantime 
the inspection department of the association is prepared to 
make inspection anywhere west of Pittsburg on short notice. 


“eee eSenae5ueeae'Y’ 


WARD LUMBER COMPANY BUYS MILL. 

The Ward Lumber Company, of Chicago, has ac- 
quired the mill formerly owned and operated by the 
Chiecago-Mississippi Land & Lumber Company, located 
at Napanee, Washington county, Mississippi. The 
purchase included a large tract of fine timber, com- 
posed chiefly of ash, gum and white oak. The mill 
will begin sawing about the middle of February. 
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though he did not entirely sever his connection until 
several months afterward. 


About a year later, in 1902, Mr. Turner organized 
the A. M. Turner Lumber Company, of which he be- 
came president and with whose affairs he has gained 
the greatest This company, 
affiliations with the 
lumber trade, was soon on a substantial and highly 
successful basis. In the management of the company 
Mr. Turner is assisted by O. H. Rectanus, the secretary, 
who has charge of the company’s hardwood interests 
and looks after its yellow and white pine business, 
and by J. W. Hodil, the treasurer, who handles the 
finances of the institution. Each individual has absolute 
sway in his respective department. Other workers in 
the company are W. H. McGowan and W. C. Brown. 
The latter for many years was associated with the 
freight department of the Pennsylvania railroad and 
handles all transportation matters pertaining to the 
business. R. J. Rogers is another competent assistant, 
who takes care of the auditing department. To these 
individuals Mr. Turner ascribes great credit and he feels 
that he owes as much to them as to his own efforts for 
the success of the company. 

Outside of the lumber business Mr. Turner has con- 
siderable real estate interests in Pittsburg and its sub- 
urbs, but he devotes practically his entire time to the 
conduct of his lumber affairs. He takes no active part 
in the management of the other interests with which he 
is connected, because he is a believer in giving undivided 
attention to one project if that project is to be devel- 
oped in its greatest possibilities. He has been a consist- 
ent follower of this belief and to everything he under- 
takes he gives his absolute attention until the object 
shall have been accomplished. His business education 
has made him methodical and conservative. He never 
does things in a rush, but considers everything with 
care, although when once decided on some purpose he 
goes ahead with all the force that is in him. He is ex- 
tremely quiet in bearing and is prone to exercise much 
caution in all his transactions. 

In 1896 Mr. Turner married Miss Sue C. Hillegass, of 
Reading, Pa. Two children have gladdened the union, 
of which a boy, Charles Hillegass Turner, survives. The 
little daughter, Elizabeth, died in 1903. Mr. and Mrs. 
Turner are the possessors of a handsome residence and 
are clever hosts, taking great pride in their home, in 
which most of Mr. Turner’s leisure time is spent. 

He is social in his instincts and is a member of the 
Masonic fraternity. He is affiliated with Franklin Blue 
Lodge No. 221, Pittsburg; Duquesne Chapter, No. 193, 
Royal Arch Masons; Pittsburg Commandery, No. 1, 
Knights Templar; Mount Moriah Council No. 2; is a 
_thirty-second degree Mason and a Shriner, and is a mem- 
ber also of the Monongahela and. Country clubs and is 
a Hoo-Hoo, having been initiated into the order at Pitts- 
burg in 1894. He is a member of the Episcopal Church. 

In the earlier part of this sketch Mr. Turner’s com- 
mercial success was attributed to his ability as a sales- 
man. Emphasis is laid upon this fact for the reason 
that while the lumber trade of Pittsburg is notable for 
this factor among its constituents Mr. Turner may with 


success of his career. 


through Mr. Turner’s former 


warrant be said to be conspicuous among the notable. . 


His ability to dispose of lumber stocks is recognized 
among the trade as remarkable. He has a keen insight 
into market conditions where prospectively business 
may be done and a foresight which amounts almost to 
prescience. This quality, tempered by a wise conserv- 
atism wisely directed, has given him a well earned 
reputation as a master salesman of lumber. 

Mr. Turner is a gentleman of pleasing personality and 
a careful and convincing talker and he appeals to the 
stranger as a man eminently worthy of confidence. He 
has an enviable record for integrity and equitable busi- 
ness dealings and has a host of personal friends both in 
and out of the lumber trade. Mr. Turner still has sev- 
eral years to live before he will reach the period of life 
when a man is called middle aged. His advancement in 
the ranks of those traversing the commercial field has 
been by long strides in recent years and those who know 
him best and who recognize his capabilities believe that 
not yet has he reached the zenith of his successful career. 





EVERY PRODUCT A STANDING ADVERTISE. 
MENT. 


Trade of every kind has been phenomenally brisk 
during the year ending December 31, 1906. But it is 
doubtful if many houses in any line of business have 
exhibited the increase that is revealed by the books 
of the Gordon Hollow Blast Grate Company, of Green- 
ville, Mich. This well known concern is growing with 
a steadiness and rapidity that is surprising. The 
officers attribute this to the fact that they never 
touch anything that has not been thoroughly demon- 
strated to be entirely practical and that they cease- 
lessly strive to improve their product, the result 
being that every hollow blast grate outfit, every edger 
and every trimmer the company sells is a standing 
advertisement. Another important factor is the com- 
pany’s belief the net results are better where a small 
margin is made on a large output than where the busi- 
ness is restricted by attempting to make an excessive 
profit. Like all business men the company’s officers 
work for their own interests, but they are broad-minded 
enough to see that in no way can they do this more ef- 
fectually than by furnishing superior machinery at such 
low prices as will attract a large volume of trade. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Saley on the After Effects of Fires—Gold Bricks in Buying Yards—Right Attitude Toward the Traveling Salesman—Forestalling 
Local Competition—Further Saleyan Philosophy. 


Fires as Trade Getters. 

I hope that all of us are too good Christians to 
want any neighbor to burn out in order that we may 
have a chance to sell the lumber to replace a building 
that is destroyed, but when there is a fire every one 
of us jumps at the chance to place the material. If 


misfortune must befall our fellow man, why, then we ~ 


are only too glad to get out of it all we can. 

Many a time a fire comes near being the salvation 
of a retail dealer. Trade is slow, the population of 
the town remains at a standstill. Children are born, 
but the young men go elsewhere. Families move into 
the town to better their condition, others move out 
for the same purpose. There isn’t much doing. The 
lumberman goes to his office, puts in the day and 
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“In case of a fire of some dimension.” 


when he locks up at night neither on book nor in 
the eash drawer is there much of a show of business. 

At some unexpected hour he hears the clang! 
clang! of the fire engine as it rushes through the 
street, or possibly it may be the bell on the fire 
station or city hall; the flames shoot up and a row 
of buildings go up in smoke. Within two hours a 
demand is created for lumber From a dead level 
trade beeomes active. A dealer in Illinois told me 
that following a fire in his town he sold bills for four 
stores, a livery barn and a small hotel in three days. 

Not in all eases, however, are the local dealers 
able to avail themselves of all the advantages which 
may come from rebuilding a town. When in a live 
town the fire is disastrous and there is a rush to 
replace the destroyed buildings, outside contractors 
come in, and a thousand of us know that these con- 
tractors are no respectors of person. Their interest 
in a town ceases when they have received pay for the 
work they have done. No particular dealer has a pull 
on them—and you know what an admirable thing it 
is to have a pull on a contractor. Occasionally a 
dealer is heard to remark that he has no use for 
contractors. On some oceasion a contractor has let 
him down and he has soured on the whole bunch. If 
you were to tap that man’s head I hardly think you 
could eateh a thimbleful of wisdom. We wise fellows 
who have rubbed around in the building world until 
the rough edges are off, and have the confidence and 
business, which so often go together, of the reliable 
contractors, know that they are big stones in the 
foundation on which we rest. At times in towns I 
make inquiry regarding the trade of the contractors, 
and when I learn, as sometimes I do, that the majority 
of those who are reliable buy their bills of some 
particular dealer I can but think that that dealer 
possesses some quality which is essential to the busi- 
ness man who succeeds. We have all heard of hooks 
of steel, and the more good contractors we fasten to 
us with these hooks the better we are off. 

In ease of a fire of some dimension the dealers not 
infrequently sell a good deal of lumber without add- 
ing much fat to their financial ribs. The outside 
contractor comes in, pounds the prices of this dealer 
and that one, and rather than that a neighbor should 
sell the stuff it goes at a low figure. In a town in 
which a bank building and two small stores were 
burned a dealer sold the bill for the former at a profit 
of less than $100, and if I remember rightly it footed 
up $3,200. Maybe he was justified, for if some dealer 
at home had not furnished the material it would have 
been shipped in. ce t 

Regarding these shipping-in propositions what posi- 
tion do you take? A dealer said to me that he had 
sold a house bill on which he came out a few dollars 
behind. ‘‘I lose nothing and get my pay for handling 
to boot,’’ said he. ‘‘While we do not, I am sorry 
to say, work as brothers at all times we are a unit 
on this shipping-in business. If one of us gets an 
inkling of a bill that may be shipped in it doesn’t 
geome, as we will underbid any poacher that lives. 








If there is a loss it is shared by all, and in addition 
the handling bill, 10 percent, is shared alike. We 
have about cracked the poacher conundrum in this 
community. ’’ 

When we come to the big fires which have devas- 
tated our large cities, Chicago, Baltimore, San Fran- 
cisco and many of the smaller towns, there is no 
estimating the amount of lumber required to rebuild 
them. It is easy to foot up these losses until they 
aggregate $550,000,000, and in addition there have 
been numerous fires the losses from which are not 
estimated in the above amount but in which hundreds 
of buildings were swept away in each. It is not these 
conflagrations with which we have to deal in this 
connection but it is with the almost every day fires 
which clean out portions of the smaller towns. 

Dealers Who Get Skinned When Buying Yards. 

This is not a pleasant subject, as it brings to the 
surface a kind of cussedness of which any dealer who 
practices it should feel ashamed. Of course you 
wouldn’t do it, and I wouldn’t do it, but it is done 
by the dealer over in the next county, on the same 
principle that at some points in the south the visitor 
will see men shaking so hard they can’t wear shoes or 
spectacles, yet the citizens will say there is no 
malaria there but that down the river, or over the 
other side of the county line, they are so afflicted 
with the disease that every child has such an un- 
steady hand that it has been unable to learn to write. 

Several of these skin games have been brought to 
my observation, hence I write about them, and I am 
glad I do not consider it my duty to name the men 
who have been guilty of-playing them, as it might 
surprise you to see some of the names. Among them 

















“Without adding fat to their financial ribs.’ 


would be the names of men who run a line of yards. 
It is to be regretted there are men who are ready to 
take advantage of their weaker brethren, but there 
are such, and as none of us retail dealers wears wings, 
and some of us probably never will, we must expect 
to find some skulduggery in our own ranks. - 

On my list of acquaintances are hundreds of dealers 


who, should I make a bargain for their yards, I 


would as soon they should take an inventory of the 
stock as for myself to do it. I would feel confident 
that not one board more or less would appear upon 
the inventory than was in the yard. One partner 
bought out another, and as they were about to make 
the inventory the partner who had made the purchase 
was called away by the sickness of a near relative 
who lived in another state. ‘‘Go right on and take 
the inventory,’’ he said to the retiring partner, ‘‘as 
it makes no difference whether I am here or not.’’ 
Wasn’t that fine? Afterward when speaking of this 
circumstance the man who was doing the business 
alone remarked to me: ‘‘What difference did it 
make whether I was here or not? I would trust him 
with any interest I have. We did business for seven 
years and I never knew him to swerve the width of 
that board rule from what he regarded as right.’’ 
Beloved, you don’t know the love I have for a man 
when I hear such a story as that about him. 

A yard changed hands not long ago, the purchaser 
sending a man to assist in the inventory. In the 
words of the seller, ‘‘The man called off and I took 
the items. When we were going through the farther 
corner of the shed I saw he deftly skipped a pile 
of nearly 2,000 feet of 2x4—18. I said nothing, but 
from that on watched the count as closely as I kept 
my eye on the tally. Coming down on the other side 
of the shed he skipped a pile of about 4,000 feet of 
boards. When he had gone through the last pile I 


said to him we would go back and take the lumber 
he skipped. If ever a fellow looked sheepish he did. 
‘What lumber?’ he asked. ‘I think you know,’ I 
said, ‘but I’ll show you.’ And then we took the 
dimension and boards. He was too badly rattled even 
to protest that he had made a mistake, a claim that 
naturally you would think he would make. Think it 
was instigated by his principal? Well, you can draw 
your own conclusion. Certainly there couldn’t have 
been a cent in it for him personally unless there was 
an understanding along the line somewhere.’’ 

This is a sample, several more of which I could 
cite were it necessary. As said above, this is an 
unpleasant subject, yet it is a phase of the retail 
business which must enter into the history of that 
business provided it is truthfully written. 


How Do We Treat the Salesmen Who Visit Us? 


Claiming as we do that we are gentlemen I hope 
we treat them courteously, and the most of us do. 
It is only the dealer who had no bringing up, and 
who has learned nothing since he was brought up, 
who does otherwise. I doubt if any other man begins 
to know as many salesmen as I do, and many of them 
it affords me pleasure to believe are intimate friends. 
There is hardly a day of my life but I am associating 
with one or more of them. I have some idea of their 
knowledge of trade conditions and I know that the 
dealer who treats these men as one man should treat 
another will gather from them information that will 
be worth money to him. 

Personally it is a plank in my religious platform 
that no man should be a foot mat for another, no 
matter what position that other may hold or how 
much money he may have. The humblest citizen of 
any country who treats others the best he knows how 
is in turn entitled to the same treatment. Yet there 
are salesmen who do not think they can enforce this 
principle, fearing the displeasure of their house. There 
is a dealer in Indiana who has a reputation for being 
discourteous to everybody. I was once in his office 
and left disgusted with the man. Recently a sales- 
man sold this dealer a couple of cars of lumber, and 
said he to me, ‘‘He insulted me fourteen times while 
I was doing it.’’ If I were the head of the house 
for which this salesman was working and he told me 
this story I would say to him that I would forgive 
him this time, but that should any dealer, without 
provocation, ever insult him again, if instead of 
hanging around to sell him lumber he didn’t tell him 
to go to Halifax I would discharge him. 

There was Bobby Menz, one of the most gentle- 
manly young men who ever lugged a grip, but you 
never knew of any one driving his team over him 














“The fellow looked sheepish.” 


twice, did you? Some of you know the position that 
Mr. Menz holds today, and I seriously doubt if he 
would be there if he had been one of the toe-kissing 
kind. He was genteel, polite, alert, but never for a 
moment harbored the idea that his mission in life 
was to stand as a snubbing post for a chump. 
Another little incident that also transpired in In- 
diana: The salesman sells poplar. He visited a dealer 
who handed him out insolence. For several months 
following he skipped the dealer when in his town, but 
on one occasion was moved to call on him. ‘‘I found 
him wanting a particular grade’of poplar badly,’’ said 
he, ‘‘and I sold him 36,000 feet at $2 a thousand more 
than I would have asked any other dealer in the 
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town. Then I left him and I never shall enter his 
office again.’’ I applauded the act. Let him pay $72 
for the privilege of spitting his ill-bred impudence at 
a man who is striving as earnestly and honestly to 
earn a living as he is. 

O, beloved, it won’t do. All men in every branch 
of the great lumber industry should be welded to- 
gether. Our interests are mutual. We may at times 
feel mighty independent, but such a feeling is a 
delusion. We are forced to rely one upon the other. 
Your blood is no redder than mine, nor mine than 
yours. The really true aristocracy in this country is 
the aristocracy of intelligence and good manners, and 
let us all attempt to be members of it. By the thin 
minded it has been held that there is an aristocracy 
of wealth, but even the thin minded are getting that 
idea out of their heads. 

Recently I was in an office and the dealer was all 
attention to a man who stepped in. On asking who 
this man was I was told that he was the minister of 
the Congregational church, and I hope I never shall 
again hear of a salesman visiting the office of a dealer 
who is not treated as well as though he were a min- 
ister. 


Two or More Yards in a Town Owned by the Same 
Dealer. 

Once in a year or two I meet a dealer who thirsts 
for information. He wants to become acquainted with 
the methods of others in order that he may improve 
his own. Even when this is not his object he wants 
to know what is being done in the retail world that 
is of interest as news. On one occasion when in com- 
pany with a dealer of this description we sat up until 
nearly 1 o’clock, and a good share of the time he was 
firing questions at me nearly as fast as he could 
formulate them. He said he had made up his mind 
that if I ever came that way he was going to find out 
something. He was a young man, had been in busi- 
ness for himself only a year and a half and I was 
only too glad to give him the information I could. I 
am very glad, however, that not every dealer I see is 
so anxious for knowledge as this young man was, for 
if so it would be necessary for me to carry talking 
machines along, else my tongue would be worn off 
short. Recently I met a dealer who was ambitious to 
know more about the retail business than could be 
learned in the little circle in which he moved, and 
nothing appeared to surprise him more than that in 
many towns a dealer has two or three yards. This 
yard man said he had not investigated the lumber 
business far from home, and he did not remember 
having read in a lumber journal that any one dealer 
or concern owned to exceed one yard in a town. 

Possibly there may be other dealers in small towns 
who are not acquainted with this doubling up of yards. 
Years ago the blind yard was a feature; that is, a yard 
thought to be owned by some other than the man 
who did own it. Not infrequently in a two-yard town 
both yards would be owned by the same dealer but 
operated under different names. A community wants 
competition among its business men—that is, every 
man in it would like to be a monopolist in his own 
line, but he wants competition in every other line so 
that he may buy as cheaply as possible the goods it is 
necessary for him to purchase. Every mother’s son 
of us is as fuil of selfishness as an egg is of meat. 
Hence if it should be known in a community that its 
two yards were owned by one man the people would 
very likely wish that another yard would come in—a 
wish that would be as natural as for water to run 
down hill. It would be said that the dealer ‘‘had it 
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“A community wants competition.” 


all to himself,’’ and no matter how reasonably he 
might sell lumber his price would be called unreason- 
able, the community thinking that the lumber con- 
sumers were paying their money into the exchequer 
of a monopolist. 

It requires a considerable degree of shrewdness to 
operate a blind yard successfully. The knowledge 
that the yard is owned by another than it is alleged 
to be owned is liable to become public property. At 
times when the owner thinks that the knowledge is 
confined to himself and a few of his employees it is 
common talk in the community. In a three-yard town 
I asked on arriving at the hotel where a certain deal- 
er’s yard was and was told that one of them was on 


such and such a street and one on another. Having 
looked over the first plant I said to the dealer that I 
would go over to his other yard. ‘‘Other yard!’’ he 
said. Then he asked me why I thought he had 
another yard, and I told him the hotel proprietor told 
me he had. He acknowledged that he was running a 
blind yard, but he did not understand how it became 
known outside. 


Operating a ‘‘Blind’’ Yard. 


Information of this character may leak out through 
various crevices. A dealer who was running two 
yards, one as a blind, sometimes had lumber shipped 
in a car that was distributed in both yards, and a 
competitor noticing this several times openly declared 
that his neighbor was the owner of both yards. In 
another town a dealer was observed every few even- 
ings to visit the office of a supposed competitor, and 
on one occasion he was seen looking over the books, 
and following this episode of course no one could be 
made to believe that he was inspecting any books but 
his own. And once the secret is out the dealer who 
has been running the blind yard hardly thinks that in 
a lumber way life is worth living longer. He at- 
tempted to deceive the public and was not smart 
enough to do it, and the combination of the deception 
he would have played and his inability to do it bears 
down upon him. One dealer who was running two 
yards consolidated them once it became known he was 
the owner of both, but he took the precaution to build 
a moderate priced house for rent on the site of the 
deserted yard so that the next fellow who should 
come along couldn’t set up there and sell lumber. He 
could rent the house for $12 a month, and in no other 
way could he make use of ground which, if vacant, 
would be coveted as a lumber yard. It seems to me 
that he must be a sensitive soul that would shrink 
before his fellow man when the greatest offense was 
running two lumber yards, no matter if neither of 
them was in his own name. 

I doubt if there is now one blind yard where a 
dozen years ago there were several. At any rate there 
is that difference in the result of my observation in 
the field. 

There are many towns, however, in which two or 
three yards are run by the one individual or com- 














“We show as are lights.” 


pany. Particularly does this hold true when a city 
has ‘‘sides’’ or ‘‘ends.’’ A dealer may have a yard 
near the center of the town and another out at the 
north end, or the east side, ete. Often as otherwise 
the yards are run under different names, yet it is 
openly known that the same proprietor controls the 
two, and possibly the three. Dealers have said that 
they would not want to divide their business in this 
way, preferring to concentrate all their efforts upon 
the business of one plant. Good lumbermen take this 
view of it and on the other hand those who have been 
equally successful act on the opposite plan. Many 
very successful business men go on the principle that 
the place to offer goods for sale is where the goods 
are wanted. Last week in Chicago I dropped into a 
cigar store that is run by the United Cigar Stores 
Company and was told that the company has thirty- 
six stores in the city, some of them on the highest 
priced corners of the town. 
Giving the Quantity Purchased. 


Since the pure food laws have been due to revolu- 
tionize a portion of our food supply many of us have 
kept an eye open to see to what extent the new law is 
benefitting us. Often at the hotel dining table some- 
body who thinks he knows pepper when he tastes it 
passes on this and that condiment. It so happened 
that at one table sat two grocery salesmen who took 
the ground that there had been. senseless talk about 
adulterated groceries. ‘‘Which leads me to remark,’’ 
spoke up a quiet appearing man down at the end of 
the table, ‘‘that I will bet either of you gentlemen 
$200, or both of you $200 each, that I will select 
samples from your cases which will show by chemical 
analyses rank adulteration.’’ As it was a straight 
proposition it was for the salesmen to accept or not, 
and they did not accept. Then the man at the end of 
the table commented further: ‘‘The manufacturing 





interests of this country are so honeycombed with 
fraud that no law will wipe it out in one year or 
two.’’ 

Of late months when at home I weigh things that 
I may know whether we are paying a big price for 
heavy paper, and have ascertained that we are. I 
would be satisfied with an income that would repre- 
sent the difference in the cost of paper packages and 
their selling price, the latter being the price per 
pound paid by the consumer for the goods, used by 
any one of a dozen establishments I could name. If 
such an income were mine if I didn’t live in clover 
you might kick me. 

If our goods were sold by the pound in packages I 
don’t know what kind of a stagger we would make in 
giving our customers net weight, but as it is we don’t 
have much of a chance to cut the corners. I have 
heard of dealers who gave short count to their cus- 
tomers who couldn’t count themselves, but they are 
black sheep and we own no relationship with them. 
If a man comes to our yard and calls for 1,000 feet of 
lumber he gets it—or rather, of course, he doesn’t 
always get it, but it is through no fault of ours. 
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“Perplexity pertains to every calling.” 


Beginning years ago the manufacturers have imposed 
upon us more and more in regard to thicknesses, hence 
we neither buy nor sell what in other lines of trade 
would be called full weight, unless we are dealing 
with the Bostonians, and they are so old fashioned 
and puritanical and straight laced that they still hold 
to the opinion that when they buy 1,000 feet of what 
is billed as inch lumber they are entitled to that 
amount. 

All told, however, I believe we are very honest 
when compared with the health food men who tell us 
there are a pint of red blood and much great thought 
in a package of bran, or the grocer who makes pure 
mustard out of corn meal and a dash of pepper. In 
the world of honor we shine as are lights by the side 
of such men. The selling of lumber at retail is a 
good, reputable business wherever you find it, and 
while not one of us who is following it is conscious 
that he is perfect he knows he is not as bad as he 
might be. And that thought consoles me whether it 
does you or not. 


Annoyances Should Be Anticipated. 


A dealer said that he would like to engage in some 
business in which there is less bother, as he termed 
it, than there is in the retail lumber business, and 
that he was just through with a job that had given 
him trouble without end. When the parlor and hall 
floor was down it was unsatisfactory to the builder, 
and though it was squarely bought the dealer, in order 
to please the builder, who was a good customer, re- 
placed it at a loss. In the mill work there was a 
change and the dealer ordered the extra pieces and 
retained that which was left over, believing that it 
could be sold to somebody, and the change was made 
without complaint on the part of the dealer. There 
were other annoyances connected with the job, and all 
told they moved the dealer to express the belief that 
in some other business he might get along with less 
vexation. 

3ut I doubt if the conclusions the dealer reached 
were correct. Perplexity pertains to every calling, 
and it seems to be natural for every man to believe 
that he has at least his full share. We like to stand 
out as a hero, yet fail to do so except in our own 
estimation. A short time ago an old resident of Iowa 
was telling me how much he endured in those early 
days, forgetting, however, to cite the leading feature 
of his pioneer days, namely, the two sections of land 
he bought for less than $3,000 and that today are 
worth $90,000. He didn’t’ mention that. Frail mor- 
tals that we are, we joyfully slip cogs when we are 
trying to make a point. 

Human nature wherever we come in contact with it 
is about the same, therefore it is to let you know 
what a hero in life’s battles I am that I cite my own 


woes. Many have said to me they wished they had 
my job. They see a well dressed fellow, wearing 
diamonds, leisurely traveling over the country in 


parlor cars, living at the best hotels, and this for what 
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they call diversion, drawing his $4 a week. They 
don’t know what is going on behind the scenes. 
These people who have set my position down as a 
cinch think that every evening I can get out my little 
Dutch typewriter and reel off a few pages, and at the 
end of the week my work is done. 1 wish it were so. 
But during the years I have visited you it has not 
been so for a single week. At least half the nights I 
am in your towns | am glad to be able to say you are 
at the hotel with me, and occasionally 1 am at your 
homes. Two or three evenings of the week I am on 
trains. In some towns the yards are so far apart that 
having tramped all day from one to the other my 
nether limbs are so weary that as soon as I can get 
to my room J am glad to lay them away on good, soft 
cotton mattresses for rejuvenation. Thus the six 
evenings of the week roll away. Then Sunday comes, 
and while I would enjoy going to church and being 
good like the rest of you the exigencies of my job 
won’t admit it. My head is so full of ideas absorbed 


from you during the week that it fairly bulges. My 
little Dutch typewriter then goes to work to earn its 
salt and sometimes the machinery is pushed so hard 
that the bearings smoke. Better the day, better the 
deed, it is said, and possibly it is the kind of day on 
which the work is done that gives my thoughts so 
much the appearance of being inspired. 

During these years I do not remember having failed 
once to get my grist off on Monday’s mail. Should 
that day’s mail leaving the town in which I am on 
Sunday fail to land the grist in the office they would 
think I had eloped. In getting off this grist I have 
worked when a physician told me I should be in bed; 
when a sore hand made me wince every time I struck 
a key; when I was so anxious to hear from the sick 
at home that it seemed that I could almost fly; but 
no little obstructions like these must stand in the way, 
tor the printing press never waits for mortal man. 
When I accepted the call to enlighten the retail world 
I anticipated the unpleasant features connected with 


it. I knew it meant being away from home, night 
travel, Sunday work, hence I accept them as adjuncts 
of my job. 

If we go through the world dwelling on those things 
which are disagreeable they will grow into mountains 
and hide the sunshine. It is like getting down on all 
four and digging in the dirt at the roots of a tree 
while the’ beautiful tree and its luscious fruit are over 
our heads. Let these annoyances roll off our backs as 
water runs from the back of a duck. In the life of 
every individual there is much to overcome, and I do 
not feel at all sure but should we be living a million 
years from now there will be conditions which still 
we will be striving to overcome. If not, then certainly 
there will be no progress. 








RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION OF INDIANA IN CONVENTION. 


Twenty-third Annual Meeting Held in Indianapolis—layor Bookwalter Delivers Welcoming 
Address—Largest [eeting in History of Association. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INbD., Jan. 10.—The twenty-third 
annual session of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Indiana was called to order in Tomlinson 
Hall today at 10:30 a. m. The welcoming address 
was delivered by Mayor C. A. Bookwalter and re- 
sponded to by D. A. Peterson, president of the asso- 
ciation. After the formalities and routine of opening 
were gone through with President Peterson delivered 
his annual address, which follows: 


Address of the President. 


It is with a feeling of much gratification that I meet 
and greet this assemblage of brother retailers this morn- 
ing. and extend to you a hearty welcome to this, our 
Twenty-Third Annual Convention. 

No greater evidence of your faith and confidence in 
the value of our work is needed than your presence here 
today. I trust that each and every one will feel that 
this is his meeting, and have no hesitancy in expressing 
his ideas, that we may all profit thereby, for by our own 
and other’s experiences do we acquire knowledge. 

Custom, which is a great lawmaker, has declared that 
the president shall deliver an opening address at our 
annual meeting, whether he has anything important in 
mind or not. 

Since our last annual meeting our association has 
made most satisfactory progress, and our secretary’s 
report will, I feel assured, be very gratifying to every 
member. 

This association is to be congratulated upon its care- 
ful and conservative principles that have characterized 
its deliberations at all times, both in its conventions 
assembled, and by its board of directors and officers. 
Both have earnestly endeavored to so guide our associa- 
tion as to in nowise conflict with the laws of our coun- 
try, either state or national. 

The search light of public investigation is being turned 
on everything that in anywise resembles a combination, 
and this being true we have a feeling of thankful appre- 
ciation for the past acts of this association—that it has 
so constructed its laws and rules that we can publish 
to the world a full report of our meetings without fear 
of criticism. 

This association was not formed to dictate to its 
members the manner in which they shall conduct their 
business, but to educate them along the lines that will 
make their business more pleasant and profitable, by 
discussions covering as nearly as possible: all phases of 
the retail business. 

Forest reserve, free admission of Canadian lumber, 
railway rate regulation, car equipment, demurrage and 
various other live questions of interest to lumber dealers 
are daily matters of discussion for our national law- 
makers, and should be familiar subjects to our members. 
Much good can be accomplished by keeping in close touch 
with all proposed legislation, using your every effort 
for the enactment of good laws and by being zealous in 
your efforts to defeat undesirable ones. 

Of the several years fn which I have been officially 
connected with this association no year has been more 
free from trouble and dispute between the wholesaler 
and the retailer. Whether this is due to the fact that 
all are so busy that they overlook the ordinary cause 
of these troubles, or because association work has 
brought about a closer and more friendly feeling be- 
tween wholesaler and retailer, thus enabling them to 
adjust their differences without outside interference, I 
am not able to state. I am inclined, however, to the 
belief that the latter reason is the correct one, and 
speaks well for the missionary work being done by the 
association. 

The last year has been a prosperous one for most of 
the lumber dealers in the state, there being but few 
localities which have not shared in the distribution of 
good things. What the coming one will be is a sealed 
book. However, the indications point to a continuance 
of prosperity, and if the yellow pine valuation commit- 
tee can be induced to go abroad until 1908, we may feel 
assured of business galore. 

As an auxiliary to the state, association we have nu- 
merous local organizations, the benefit of which cannot 
be appreciated by one not a member. They have done 
more to harmonize localities and promote a friendly 








feeling among dealers than can possibly be done by the 
state organization. The acquaintances of the state meet- 
ing are the friends of the local meetings. We have 
learned at these local meetings that to make dollars 
for yourself, you must be willing that your competitor 
shall make a few also. Don't ever attempt in the lum- 
ber business to rule or ruin, or you may wake up at the 
last to find that you have hold of the ruin end of the 
business. 

Your directors have deemed it advisable to incorporate 
this association, which was done some time ago, and of 
which you have no doubt received notice. The object 
of this change will be made clear to you during this 
meeting, and you will be asked to ratify the actions of 
your directors. 

I take this opportunity to thank the board of directors 
for their attendance at the meetings, and for their in- 
terest in the various matters brought before them, which 
have all been carefully considered, and I believe wisely 
and satisfactorily disposed of to the credit and better- 
ment of the association. 

I wish also to thank the secretary, whose knowledge 
of association work has been of great assistance to me. 

To the members I again wish to express my thanks 
for having honored me with the office, and beg to assure 
you of my continued interest in association work, and 
I would bespeak for my successor the same kind in- 
dulgence you have always shown me. 


Following the address of President Peterson came 
the report of the secretary of the association, H. C. 
Scearce, which is here given: 


Report of the Secretary. 


The year 1906 witnessed an enormous consumption of 
lumber. In times of great prosperity the tendency is to 
build, no matter if the cost of material is greater. Peo- 
ple act on the theory that the time to build a home is 
when they have the money to pay for it; the time to 
put up a business block is when there are plenty of 
tenants; the time to build a barn is when crops are good 
und bringing good prices. Consequently all classes have 
been building and it may be said that the lumber trade 
for the year has been of satisfactory volume. The best 
trade has been in the larger towns and cities and from 
the country, the smalfer towns have been more quiet. 
The inability to get stock, due to the car shortage and 
the failure of transportation companies to handle ship- 
ments with ordinary dispatch, has been a source of con- 
siderable annoyance. This condition has been particu- 
larly severe as regards red cedar shingles. Retail deal- 
ers are already carrying much heavier stocks than form- 
erly, and it looks as though they will have to increase 
their investments in order to guard against such con- 
tingencies. 


Membership. 
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Showing a net gain of 8. 
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There are no names being carried on our books who 
are delinquent for dues prior to the last year, and but 
few who have not paid to date. The most of these will 
probably pay at this meeting. 


Incorporation. 


At a meeting of the board of directors last February, 
the secretary was instructed to take the necessary steps 
to incorporate this association. Acting upon this in- 
struction I had the necessary papers prepared and gave 
notice to each member of the proposed step, enclosing 
power of attorney to be signed and returned to me. 
After these were received to the number of about 125, 
the directors met April 27 and approved and signed the 
articles of incorporation, and the secretary signed on 
behalf of those members whose power of attorney he 
held. 

Our attorney makes the following recommendations for 


action of this convention: 


1—The readoption of our present declaration of purpose 
and articles of association. 

2—Provide for the election of four directors to serve one 
year and four to serve two years at the first election and 
four to be chosen annually for terms of two years thereafter. 

3—Add a bylaw providing for the admission as members 
of all persons approved by the board of directors who pay 
their dues. 





Local Associations. 

I have attended several local association meetings and 
assisted in organizing two during the year and am im- 
pressed with the value of these organizations. They 
promote sociability between dealers and afford opportu- 
nities for the discussion of matters of local interest, and 
exchange of ideas as to best methods of handling and 
selling lumber and building materials of all kinds. It 
is the custom of some I have attended to choose a sub- 
ject for each meeting and very interesting and instruc- 
tive discussions result. Altogether the local association 
can do a great deal of good in a perfectly legitimate way 
and should be encouraged 


Correct List of Retailers. 


I recently mailed to the members a list of dealers as 
reported in this state, other than members of this asso- 
ciation,) ard requested that they carefully look it over 
and report to ime any names of individual or firms not 
engaged in the retail lumber business. Over fifty replies 
have been received reporting corrections, showing that 
a large number are included in the lists who do not 
carry a stock and are not engaged in the retail lumber 
business and yet no doubt are on the mailing lists of 
many wholesalers. It is my effort to secure a correction 
of these reports, and I feel quite sure I shall have the co- 
operation of the credit agencies, as it is their desire to 
furnish their subscribers. with perfectly reliable infor- 
mation. They have to base their reports upon the in- 
formation furnished them, and no doubt in some cases 
it is misleading. With the continued assistance of the 
membership this office can be of service in correcting 
such errors. 

The Exhibit. 

The excellent display of lumber, millwork and building 
material of various kinds is very gratifying and I want 
to express my sincere thanks to all of our friends who 
have gone to the labor and expense of making the ex- 
hibit features of our meeting such a success. It affords 
not only a pleasure to look upon, but its educational 
value will be appreciated by all in attendance. 

In conclusion I want to thank President Peterson and 
all of the officers and directors for their uniform kind- 
ness and assistance during the last year, also the mem- 
bers of the various committees who have worked so 
faithfully to make this meeting of interest and pleasure. 

The report of the Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual In- 
surance Company was here read by its secretary, F. 
B. Fowler. Appointment of committees by the presi- 
dent followed and adjournment for the noon hour 
came next in order. The afternoon session was taken 
up with reports of committees, an address by R. A. 
Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
of Kansas City, Mo., and the nomination of officers 
for 1907. 

Notes of the Convention. 

This promises to be the largest meeting in point 
of attendance in the history of the association. 

The p-oposed excursion to Cuba contemplated by 
the members of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion in conjunction with the Indiana Hardwood Lum- 
bermen’s Association has fallen through on account 
of the inability to make satisfactory arrangements 
with the transportation companies. 

A. H. Potter, western representative of E. C. At- 
kins & Co., Inec., is in the city on his annual visit. 
Mr. Potter makes his headquarters at San Francisco— 
the branch house being temporarily located at Oak- 
land. Mr. Potter has under his management in addi- 
tion to the San Francisco house a branch at Seattle 
and at Portland each in charge of branch managers. 
At Portland the company have a saw manufacturing 
plant employing twenty-five expert saw makers. 

J. F. Carey, New York and New England represent- 
ative of E. C. Atkins & Co., is in the city. 
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To Consider National Reciprocal Demurrage. 


Brief Statement of Its Inception and Progress. 








Indorsed by Hundreds of Lumbermen.—Call Formulated December 15; Convention Held January 4 
Attended by Hundreds.—Text of the Call and Original Telegraphic Announcement. 





CALL FOR A NATIONAL RECIPROCAL DEMURRAGE CONVENTION. 


Carload Shippers Under Commodity Rates Called to Meet in Chicago, January 4, 1907. 


WHEREAS, By failure of railroads engaged in 
interstate commerce to furnish cars as needed for the 
loading of commodities offered them for transporta- 
tion, and by the failure of the said railroads after 
receipt of cars to move them with reasonable prompt- 
ness to destination, the interstate commerce of the 
country is so delayed by this failure of the said rail- 
roads properly to perform their functions as common 
carriers as to constitute a menace to the continuance 
of individual and national prosperity; and 

WHEREAS, This evil has been steadily increasing 
for a series of years, notwithstanding the promises of 
betterment periodically made by the railroads and the 
certain annual increase in the demand for freight 
transportation facilities, due to the rapid growth in 
population, manufactures and domestic and foreign 
commerce, thus rendering improbable any remedy of 
the evil by voluntary action of the railroads; and 

WHEREAS, The railroads, justly supported by the 
courts, have assessed and, by their commanding posi- 
tion, have been able to collect penalties, termed demur- 
rage charges, for what they deem unreasonable deten- 
tion of cars for loading and unloading, but themselves 
recognize no reciprocal pecuniary obligation to their 
customers arising from inadequate car supply or un- 
reasonably slow movement of cars, and in practice 
deny any liability therefor; and 

WHEREAS, The remedy to the customers of the 
railroads under the present interstate commerce law is 
uncertain, depending upon construction of the law by 
the commission and by the courts, with the outcome to 
be determined only after a considerable period of 
time, during which the damage to commercial interests 
would continue, and hence a clear and explicit provi- 
sion covering car service problems should be enacted 
by Congress, thus replacing the problematical by the 
positive; now 

THEREFORE, Representing the lumber traffic of 
the United States, a traffic which has been and is 
being especially damaged by inadequate car service, 
and supported by heavy lumber shippers and lumber 
receivers in all parts of the country, I issue this 


CALL 


TO CARLOAD SHIPPERS UNDER COMMODITY 
RATES, AND TO RECEIVERS OF FREIGHT SO 
SHIPPED, AND ESPECIALLY TO ASSOCIATIONS 
WHOSE MEMBERS ARE OF THESE CLASSES, TO 
MEET IN A 

NATIONAL CAR DEMURRAGE CONVENTION 
in Chicago, Ill., on Friday, January 4, 1907, to dis- 
cuss the present car service situation, its causes and 
remedies and, if its members shall so decide, to devise 
and arrange for presentation to Congress of an 
AMENDMENT TO THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 

LAW 
which shall provide in substance as follows: 

That shippers and receivers of carload freight shall 
pay to railroads without delay or recourse a fixed 
amount per car per day beyond a certain fixed time 
allowed for loading or unloading, such amount and 
time to be determined by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ; 

That, reciprocally, failure by a railroad to place cars 
for loading within a reasonable, fixed time, after de- 
mand for cars shall be made by prospective shippers, 
shall subject such railroad to a like charge or penalty. 


That, failing to deliver a car at destination within 
a reasonable time, the railroad collecting the freight 
charge shall pay to the consignee or party holding 
bill of lading such amount per car per day of delay as 
the Interstate Commerce Commission shall decide to be 
just and equitable; such payment to be automatically 
collectable, perhaps by having stamped on the receipt 
or bill of lading given by the railroad the date of 
delivery of car to the railroad, and the mileage to 
destination, the consignee having the right and power 
te make payment in full of freight bill by tendering 
the amount of the bill, less the penalty for delay 
shown to have accrued; 

Or to take such other action, or to recommend such 
other measures, as the members of the convention shall 
in their assembled wisdom decide to be equitable, 
practicable and wise, having due regard to the rights 
of the railroads or other common carriers engaged in 
interstate commerce as well as to the interests they 
represent. 

This call is extended not only to lumbermen and 
organizations of lumbermen but to all who appreciate 
the seriousness of the present situation and wish to 
secure a just and reasonable remedy. 

J. E. Defebaugh, 
Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HISTORY OF THE CALL. 


In the afternoon of December 12 the editor of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN sent out by telegraph to ap- 
proximately 200 of the leading lumbermen of the 
country the following telegram: 

The progressively increasing car shortage continu- 
ing from year to year has reached a point where it 
threatens the prosperity of the country and of the 
lumber industry. Laws and court decisions relate only 
to the railroad interest, while reciprocal obligations as 
common carriers are ignored. Believing the time has 
come for national action and that the matter is urgent, 
and as anything introduced at this short session of 
Congress should be presented promptly, I propose, on 
behalf and with the approval of the lumber industry, 
to issue a call for a meeting of the representatives of 
lumber associations and individual shippers together 
with representatives of other great shipping industries, 
to be held at Chicago during the first week of January, 
1907, to prepare an argument in behalf of reciprocal 
demurrage and to draft a bill to be presented to Con- 
gress, we hope in a special message by the president, 
backed by the weight of such a convention, providing 
for an amendment to the interstate commerce law 
which shall provide for just and adequate reciprocity 
in car service. In such a law lumbermen will concede 
national demurrage regulations while demanding 
equivalent penalties from the railroads for failure to 
perform their duties as common carriers. 

J. E. Defebaugh, 
Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


By 6 o’clock Thursday afternoon, the day following, 
over 100 replies had been received and these were 
printed in detail in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of De- 
cember 15. This paper went to press Thursday night. 

Friday and Saturday following the day the paper 
was given to the press 4,000 or 5,000 letters, inquiry 
blanks and requests for expressions of opinion were 
mailed. In many cases individuals received the second 
and third request for data of different characters, and 


e 


the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased here to express 
publicly its sense of appreciation of the assistance and 
support which lumbermen and handlers of other bulky 
commodities have given. In many cases the information 
asked for involved a great deal of research and com- 
pilations of difficult character, but 
gladly supplied by friends. 
COMMENT. 


Shortly after the initial telegrams broaching the idea 
of a convention to consider national reciprocal demur- 
rage were sent out a number of letters and telegrams 
were received stating that it would be impossible to get 
representative interests together in the short time 
allotted. With the American people nothing is impossi- 
ble and the representative attendance of commercial 
interests from all parts of the country and from all 
lines of trade proved this conclusively. 

The registration at the convention numbered 266 per- 
sons; making allowance for newspaper men would leave 
approximately 250 delegates to the convention held in 
Chicago January 4 and 5. The delegates represented 
lumber, cooperage, coal, hay, grain, wholesale grocery 
and other interests. The attendance of lumbermen was 
much heavier than that of any other line of business, 
largely because of the wider publicity given the idea by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Relative to the work connected with carrying on this 
propaganda it may be of interest to give some details. 
Prior to the convention the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had 
received and printed 484 letters in which the demurrage 
question was discussed in all its details and possible 
bearings. In addition seventy-three telegrams contain- 
ing from a few to as many as a thousand words were 
printed in the first issue in which this subject was first 
taken up. These figures convey some idea of the tre- 
mendous amount of correspondence which has been car- 
ried on. The letters printed do not by any means em- 
brace all of the replies received, but where the writers 
confined themselves merely to an indorsement or were 
noncommittal, having nothing to say for or against the 


these have been 


principle, their letters necessarily have not been used 
because it is impossible to continue to add indefinitely to 
the size of the paper. A number of additional letters 
discussing the question in all its bearings were received 
this week and will appear later. The names printed on 
the following pages have been tabulated according to 
states and show indorsements, largely from lumbermen, 
as follows: 


From— Names. From— Names 
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PARTIAL LIST OF LUMBERMEN WHO INDORSED THE CALL FOR 


ALABAMA. 

A. M. Booth, Huntsville. 

L. A. Boyd, president Alabama Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Richburg. 

lr. M. Corcoran, Uniontown. 

Bs. Crawford, New Decatur. 

J. D. Dilworth & Son, Huntsville. 

J. W. Farrior & Co., J. W. Farrior, Birmingham. 

Hluntsville Lumber Company, F. W. Webster, vice presi- 
dent, Decatur. 

The Hunnicutt-Neal Lumber Company, J. W. Hunnicutt, 
Vick. 

T. H. Johnson & Co., Eirmingham. 

John L. Kaul, president Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
clation and the Kaul Lumber Company, Birmingham. 

Sibley P. King, Birmingham. 

Lathrop Lumber Company, H. H. Snell, manager, Birming- 
ham. 

DD. Ii. Marbury, president Marbury Lumber Company, 
Marbury. 

Robert Nixon Lumber Company, Robert Nixon, president, 
Montgomery. 

Richard Randolph, president Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Alabama & Tennessee, Birmingham. 

W. E. Temple, Florence. 

Whitewater Lumber Company, Autaugaville. 

Wood, Dickerson & Co., Birmingham. 


ARKANSAS. 
J. H. Anthony, Hickman. 
Bliss-Cook Oak Company, Howard Coles, superintendent, 
Blissville, Ark. 
Crossett Lumber Company, Crossett. 
Edwards-Fair Lumber Company, Robert Fair, vice presi- 
dent, Lansing. 
J. B. Galloway Company, O. C. G., Clarendon. 
Hloosier Mill & Lumber Company, N. C. 
superintendent, Goldman. 
The Kirkland Lumber Company, W. W. Kirkland, Fulton. 
Kirkpatrick Lumber Company, G. R. Kirkpatrick, man- 
ager, Imboden. 
Magnolia Manufacturing Company, C. E. Shumaker, secre- 
tary, Magnolia. 
Mansfield Lumber & Mercantile Company, Mansfield. 
McDonald Bros., Helena. 
Northwest Arkansas Lumber Company, Fayetteville. 
L. R. Putnam, president Arkansas Association of Lumber 
Dealers, Fayetteville. 
William A. Read, Millville. 
Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company, Pine Bluff. 
Southern Pine Lumber Company, Texarkana. 
Stewart & Alexander Lumber Company, G. E. Mattison, 
secretary and manager, Gifford. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Kk. A. Brooks, Colton. 
Dunean’s Mills Land & Lumber Company, Philip R. 
Thayer, secretary, San Francisco. 
Redwood Manufacturers’ Company, Black Diamond. 
Rodney Kendrick, president Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, San Francisco. 
Western Hardwcod Lumber Company, Los Angeles. 
COLORADO. 
W. L. Clayton, president Northern Colorado Lumbermen’s 
Association, Greeley. 
W. H. Elsworthy, Fort Collins. 
H. C. Hoch, Yuma. 
I. T. McAllister, president and general manager McAllister 
Lumber & Supply Company, Boulder. 
Neil & Ward, Greeley. 
U. J. Warren, Fort Morgan. 
CONNECTICUT. 
The A. W. Burritt Company, Bridgeport. 
The Edward Chappell Co., Norwich. 
Ilillhouse & Taylor, Willimantic. 
Charles B. Holcomb, Tariffville. 
rhe Elm City Lumber Company, New Haven. 
Louis A. Mansfield, secretary Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Connecticut, New Haven. 
The H. H. Richards Lumber Company, West Haven. 
Sanford & Treadway, New Haven. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
W. E. Brown, M. C., Washington. 
Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington. 
Martin B. Madden, M. C., Washington. 
John J. Esch, M. C., Washiggton. 
FLORIDA. 
Cummer Lumber Company, Jacksonville. 
Florala Saw Mill Company, John J. Earle, Paxton. . 
Gulf Cypress Lumber Company, Ehren. 
Selden Cypress Door Company, lalatka. 
GEORGIA. 
Babeock Eros. Lumber Company, H. P. Hughes, assistant 
manager, Babcock. 
A. S. Bacon & Sons, Savannah. 
J. S. Betts Company, George T. Betts, secretary and 
treasurer, Ashburn. 
Du Rant Lumber Company, H. J. Du Rant, jr., Valdosta. 
Georgia Supply Company, George V. Denny, vice president 
and manager, Savannah. 
The Gray Lumber Company, B. B. Gray, president and 
treasurer, Pinebloom. 
Albert Haas, secretary and treasurer, Albert Haas Lum- 
ber Company, Atlanta. 
R. S. Kell, Tifton. 
Peerless Lumber Company, Valdosta. 
Red Cypress Lumber Company, William W, Gordon, jr., 
president, Savannah. 


Isenburger, 


Stetson Lumber Company, J. P. Stetson, president, Macon. 

Southern Pine Company of Georgia, W. B. Stillwell, 
secretary and treasurer, Savannah. 

W. B. Stillwell, president Savannah Board of Trade and 
chairman Lumber Association Committee, Savannah. 

H. H. Tift, president Georgia Interstate Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation, ‘Tifton. 

Union-Pinopolis Saw Miils, M. F. 
Atlanta. 


Amorous, president, 


IDAHO. 
Heyburn Lumber Company, Ltd., B. J. Bradley, manager, 
Heyburn. 
Humbird Lumber Company, Ltd., Sand Point. 
Rigby Hardware Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
George E. Hill, jr., secretary and treasurer, Rigby. 
Shaw Lumber Company, R. S. Shaw, manager, Boise. 


INDIANA. 

The D. L. Adams Company, J. F. Glasgow, secretary, 
Portland. 

Cc. H. Barnaby, president Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association, Greencastle. 

8S. Burkholder Lumber Company, S. Burkholder, treasurer 
and manager, Crawfordsville. 

Clay City Manufacturing Company, Clay City. 

8S. P. Coppock & Co., Fort Wayne. 

Long-Knight Lumber Company, W. W. Knight, president 
and treasurer, Indianapolis. 

The Peabody Bros. Lumber Company, La Fontaine. 

J. M. Pritchard, secretary Indiana Hardwood Lumber- 
men’s Association, Indianapolis. 

Will C. Pulse, Pulse & Porter, Greensburg. 

J. V. Stimson, Huntingburg. 

I. M. Wasmuth, president the National Hay Association, 
Roanoke. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 
East Side Lumber Company, Okmulgee. 
A. F. Parkinson, Wagoner. 


ILLINOIS. 

Andrews & Crandall, F. Crandall, manager, East Alton. 

William Ek. Barrett & Co., Chicago. 

Francis Beidler & Co., Chicago. 

Bunyan & Evans, Hammond. 

Cc. A. Burks, managing editor Hay and Grain Reporter 
and the Grain Man’s Guide, Decatur. 

The Columbia Hardwood Lumber Company, John Schoen, 
treasurer, Chicago. 

F. R. Crane & Co., F. D. Smith, Chicago. 

Chicago Car Lumber Company, Chicago. 

Lewis Doster, secretary Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, Chicago. 

J. S. Durham, Adair. 

Estabrook-Skeele Lumber Company, Chicago. 

Fuller & Ketridge, C. H. Ketridge, Evanston. 

H. R. Hall, Sandoval. 

Heath-Witbeck Company, Chicago. 

Fk. S. Hendrickson Lumber Company, F. 8S. Hendrickson, 
Chicago. 

Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, H. H. 
president, Chicago. 

Edward Hines Lumber Company, Chicago. 

William Hoskins & Co., Galena. 

Ill. & E. F. Hunter, Chillicothe. 

Holcomb Bros., Sycamore. 

Holt Lumber Company, George H. Holt, president, Chi- 
cago. 

Ifostler Coal & Coke Company, 8. P. Hostler, president, 
Chicago. 

George W. Hotchkiss, secretary Illinois Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Chicago. 

J. L. Lane & Co., Chicago. 

Metal Eound Package Company, Mound City. 

McGavie Lumber Company, Decatur. 

Miller Bros., Chicago. 

Moore & McFerren. Hoopeston. 

Mosher & Embree, De Kalb. 

E. L. Otto, Florence Station. 

Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company, William Wilms, vice 
president, Chicago. - 

H. G. Reis Lumber Company, H. G. Reis, East St. Louis. 

Rittenhouse & Embree Company, Chicago. 

W. H. Ritter, local manager Wilbur Lumber Company, 
Lanark. 

James P. Soper, vice president Soper Lumber Company, 
Chicago. 

J. L. Tarbox, Clayton. 

H. H. Troup & Co., H. H. Troup, Kankakee. 

William Wilms, president Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, Chicago. 


IOWA. 


The Blackhawk Lumber Company, Stanley D. Moore, 
president, Waterloo. 

c. C. Burmeister, Donahue. 

W. F. Broadwell Lumber Company, Hedrick. 

E. J. Edmonds, Marcus. 

Paul N. Harksen, Goose Lake. 

Jewett Lumber Company, Des Moines. 

Ladora Lumber Company, Ladora. 

South Muscatine Lumber Company, C. L. Lindner, vice 
president, Muscatine. 


Hettler, 


KANSAS. 

E. M. Adams, Adams Lumber Company, Mound City, Kan. 

E. R. Burkholder, president Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, McPherson. : 

E. B. H. Kemly, president Kemly Lumber Company, 
Topeka. 

Rabe & Brawner, Axtell. 

H. H. Welty, president Central Lumber Company, Downs. 


KENTUCKY. 

Hiram Biow & Co., LU. B. Carter, general manager, Louis- 
ville. 

Faust Bros. Lumber Company, C. L. Faust, Paducah. 

W. K. Hall, president Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of West Tennessee & Kentucky, Fulton. 

Licking River Lumber Company, Farmers. 

F. W. McKee, president Tight Barrel Stave Manufacturers’ 
Association, Louisville. 

The Norman Lumber Company, A. E. Norman, president, 
Louisville. 

The Pratt-Worthington Company, E. W. Pratt, jr., secre- 
tary and treasurer, Crofton. 

Swann-Day Lumber Company, C. M. Clark, manager, 
Clay City. 

Vansant, Kitchen & Co., Ashland. 


ce LOUISIANA. 

Bayou Chicot Lumber Company, Limited, Mat Cox, mana- 
ber, Bayou Chicot. 

S. H. Bolinger, president Bolinger Lumber Company, 
Bolinger. 

srowneil-Drews Lumber Company, Limited, Morgan City. 

W. W. Carré Company, Limited, B. Beach Carré, New 
Orleans. 

Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Company, Limited, L. W. 
Gilbert, Donner. 

R. H. Downman, president R. H. Downman Lumber Com- 
pany, New Orleans. 

Flori, Janovich & Co., O. P. Janovich, New Orleans. 

Hugo Forchheimer, New Orleans. 

Oscar Gartner, New Orleans. 

Franklin Greenwood, manager Cypress Selling Company, 
Limited, New Orleans. 

J. H. Hinton, president Camp & Hinton Lumber Company, 
New Orleans. 

Perkins & Miller Lumber Company, Limited, W. H. Mana- 
gan, secretary and treasurer, Westlake. 

H. da Ponte & Co., New Orleans. 

D. C. Richardson, Shreveport. 

The C. W. Robinson Lumber Company, New Orleans. 

». E. Smith, Forest Hill. 

Southern Saw Mill Company, Limited, New Orleans. 

George E. Watson, secretary the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association, New Orleans. 

Whited & Wheless, Limited, H. H. Wheless, vice president 
and treasurer, Alden Bridge. 

Frederic Wilbert, president Southern Cypress Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, New Orleans. 


MAINE. 
Ira H. Randall, president Augusta Lumber Company, 
Augusta. 
MARYLAND. 
Jchn L. Alcock & Co., Baltimore. 
Richard P. Baer, Baltimore. 
Jackson Bros. Company, W. P. Jackson, secretary, Salis- 
bury. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston Lumber Company, Boston. 
Cc. P. Chase & Co., Springfield. 
c. P. Chase, president Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Massachusetts, Springfield. 
Davenport-Peters Company, G. H. Davenport, president, 
Beston. 
William E. Litchfield, president Massachusetts Wholesale 
Lumber Association, Boston. 
Fred S. Morse Lumber Company, Springfield. 
Shepard & Morse Lumber Company, H. B. Shepard, Bos- 
ton. 
MICHIGAN. 
H. C. Angell & Co., Grand Rapids. 
Erinton F. Hall, president Michigan Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Belding. 
H. C. Corns Lumber Company, Detroit. 
c. C. Corwin, Grass Lake. 
Engel Lumber Company, Grand Rapids. 
Thomas Forman Company, Detroit. 
F. A. Hobbs, Benton Harbor. 
Arthur L. Holmes, secretary Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Detroit. 
Charles W. Kotcher, Detroit. 
E. W. Leech, Detroit. . 
William Mueller Company, . William Mueller, jr., vice 
president and general manager, Blaney. 
Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co., Saginaw. 
J. E. Price, Otisville. 
W. B. Mershon, Saginaw. 
Mitchell Bros. Company, Cadillac. 
Phillips & Seeley, Saginaw. 
The Rapid City Lumber Company, B. C. Lenhart, secre- 
tary, Rapid City. 
Lewis C. Slade, Saginaw. 
W. C. Sterling, jr., Monroe. 
The Trowbridge Company, W. W. Armstrong, secretary, 
Detroit. 
Van Keulen & Wilkinson Lumber Company, George S&S. 
Wilkinson, Grand Rapids. 
J. W. Wells Lumber Company, A. C. Wells, vice presi- 
dent and manager, Menominee. 
A. C. White, Saginaw. 
Williams Bros. Company, Manton. 
MINNESOTA. 
Allyn Bros., Madison Lake. 
Empire Lumber Company, Roscoe Horton, treasurer, 
Winona. 
Page & Hill Company, L. L. Hill, Minneapolis, 
Hosmer & Menees, Greenwood, 
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Mahlum Lumber Company, Mans Mahlum, president, 
Brainerd. 

L. B. Martin, Duluth. 

Nelson Eros., Canby. 

Nolan Bros. & Laird, St. Paul. 

F. A. Nolan, St. Paul. 

Payson Smith Lumber Company, A. S. Bliss, Minneapolis. 

John H. Rowe Lumber Company, Minneapolis. 

Cc. A. Smith Timber Company, C. A. Smith, president, 
ae syee 

. A. P. Turner, Minneapolis. 

tu Wilcox Lumber Company, Detroit. 

Winona Lumber Company, Charles 8S. Goss, vice president, 
Winona. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


Alliance Lumber Manufacturing Company, J. H. Stevens, 
Picayune. 

Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel. 

Eureka Lumber Company, J. Bubb, secretary, Eastabuchie. 

W. G. Harlow, secretary Mississippi & Louisiana Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Yazoo City. 

W. T. Haney, Columbia. : 

James Hand, Purvis. 

A. L. Lindsley, Hattiesburg. 

Lumber Mineral Company, H. H. Cust, president, Arbo. 

Mason Lumber Company, F. E. Park, president, Gandsi. 

Ship Island Lumber Company, T. L. O'Donnell, vice 
president, Sanford. 

George H. Styan, Bobo. 

J. J. White, McComb City. 

MISSOURI. 

American Hardwood Lumber Company, George H. Cot- 
trill, secretary, St. Louis. 

Beekman Lumber Company, Kansas City. 

John T. Bolz, St. Louis. 

Bonsack Lumber Company, St. Louis. 

J. N. Bullard Lumber Company, St. Louis. 

James Costello, Liberty. 

E. R. Darlington Lumber Company, St. Louis. 

Delaney & Austin, Cowgill. 

W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company, St. Louis. 

Fletcher & Mills Bros., Charles M. Fletcher, Bernie. 

Foster Lumber Company, Kansas City. 

Freeman-Smith Lumber Company, J. A. Freeman, presi- 
dent, St. Louis. 

S. H. Fullerton, president Chicago Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 

Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, W. W. Dings, secre- 
tary, St. Louis. ° 

Harry A. Gorsuch, secretary Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, Kansas City. 

William Grayson, president Grayson-McLeod Lumber Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 

Hafner Manufacturing Company, H. F. Hafner, president, 
St. Louis. 

L. W. Heagy, Pell City. 

George R. Hogg, president Hogg-Harris Lumber Company, 
St. Louis. 

M. E. Leming, Cape Girardeau. 

J. C. McLaughlin, vice president Dixie Lumber Company, 
St. Louis. 

L. Methudy, St. Louis. 

T. A. Moore, St. Louis. 

J. R. Moorehead, Lexington. 

A. J. Neimeyer, president Monarch Lumber Company, St. 
Louis. 

Ozark Cooperage & Lumber. Company, Roland F. Krebs, 
manager lumber department, St. Louis. 

F. R. Pierce, L. Werner Saw Mill Company, St. Louis. 

E. C. Robinson, St. Louis. 

Cc. L. Roper, Senath. 

W. A. Sandford, president Twin States Association, Jop- 
lin. 

A. D. Smith, Fulton. 

St. Joseph Lumber Company, John P. Harding, secretary 
and treasurer, St. Joseph. 

J. B. White, president Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange 
Company, Kansas City. 


MONTANA. 
Kalispell Lumber Company, H. G. Miller, president, 
Kalispell. 
NEBRASKA. 


Bird Critchfield, secretary Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Lincoln. 

N. Duncan & Co., Byron. 

M. L. Fries, ex-president Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Lincoln. 

W. H. Irland, Berlin. 

O. O. Snyder, president Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Lincoln. 

Hays & Imler, E. W. Imler, Shubert. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Gregg & Son, Nashua, N. H. 

Warren Tripp, president New Hampshire Lumbermen's 
Association, Short Falls. 

Nims, Whitney & Co., C. W. Morse, treasurer, Keene. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Brohm & Buhl Lumber Company, Charles J. Gebauer, 
secretary, Newark. 

Chandler & Maps, Long Branch. 

F. L. & A. Heidritter, Elizabeth. 

James M. Reilly, secretary New Jersey Lumbermen’s Pro- 
tective Association, Newark. 

J. & S. S. Thompson, Elizabeth. 

Tuttle Bros., Westfield. 

NEW YORK. 

Samuel E. Barr, New York. 

Beyer, Knox & Co., Buffalo. 


Brady Bros., North Tonawanda. 
Cawen & Co., White Plains. 
Church Cooperage Company, C. E. Winant, president and 
general manager, New York. 
W. M. Crombie & Co., New York. 
George Cromwell, Highland Mills. 
George, S. Dailey, manager White Pine Association, Tona- 
wanda. 
Goble Bros., Dundee. 
Gouverneur E. Smith, New York. 
George M. Grant & Co., New York. 
Iiardwood Lumber Exchange, Buffalo. 
R. T. Jones Lumber Company, R. T. Jones, president, 
North Tonawanda. 
Indiana Quartered Oak Company, Willard Winslow, treas- 
urer, New York. 
Charles C. Kellogg & Sons Company, F. 8S. Kellogg, presi- 
dent, Utica. 
Ik. M. Klock & Sons, Syracuse. 
B. McConnell, president Eastern Door, Sash & Blind Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Hornell. 
Charles J. Miller, president Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, Newfane. 
Mixer & Co., Buffalo. 
a. W. Palen's Sons, Kingston. 
William G. Pennypacker, jr., Buffalo. 
Park, Winton & True, Addison. 
E. F. Perry, secretary National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, New York. 
Racquette River Paper Company and A. Sherman Lumber 
Company, by George N. Sisson, Potsdam. 
Ross Lumber Company, H. R. Black, Jamestown. 
8S. E. Slaymaker & Co., New York. 
Standard Hardwood Lumber Company, Buffalo. 
Stevens-Eaton Company, George M. Stevens, jr., treas- 
urer, New York. 
Tindle & Jackson, Buffalo. 
J. C. Turner Lumber Company, J. C. Turner, president, 
New York. 
William E. Uptegrove & Bro., Brooklyn. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Asheville Lumber Company, Asheville. 
W. L. Clement Lumber Company, W. L. Clement, secre 
tary and treasurer, Greensboro. 
McEwen Lumber Company, W. B. McEwen, president, 
Asheville. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
Baker-Johnston Lumber Company, La Moure. 
W. H. Dixon, Tioga. 
OHIO. 
The Advance Lumber Company, F. T. Peitch, assistant 
general manager, Cleveland. 
E. W. Alkire, Derby. 
H. 8S. Adams, secretary Union Association of_ Lumber 
Dealers, Chillicothe. 
Alvordton Stave Company, Alvordton. 
John T. Baldwin & Sons, Lronton. 
Bennett & Witte, Cincinnati. 
Cc. H. Carleton, Cleveland. 
Cc. Crane & Co., Cincinnati, Clinton Crane, general mana 
ger. 
Cypress Lumber Company, Cincinnati. 
John Dulweber & Co., Cincinnati. 
M. B. Farrin Lumber Company, Cincinnati. 
The Freiberg Lumber Company, Cincinnati. 
The General Lumber Company, J. W. Taylor, 
manager, Columbus. 
Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company, Cleveland. 
Kentucky Lumber Company, R. McCracken, Cincinnati 
Lisbon Lumber Company, Lisbon. 
L. W. May, Steubenville. 
J. A. MeCoy, Alvordton. 
The Mills-Carleton Company, Cleveland. 
T. J. Moffett, president Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, 
Cincinnati. 
The Nicola, Stone & Myers Company, A. L. Stone, secre- 
tary and treasurer, Cleveland. 
J. V. O’Brien, secretary Cleveland Board of Lumber Deal- 
ers, Cleveland. 
J. M. Peel & Bro., Marysville. 
W. A. Post, Greenwich. 
The O. C. Robinson Company, O. C. Robinson, Creston. 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, Columbus. 
Alex. Schmidt, A. Heidt for A. Euler, Cincinnati. 
T. B. Stone Lumber Company, Cincinnati. 
The Wiborg & Hanna Company, A. Lloyd, secretary and 
treasurer, Cincinnati. 
Yellow Poplar Lumber Company, Coal Grove. 
OKLAHOMA. 


Stephenson-Browne Lumber Company, Anadarko. 

Louisiana Saw Mill Company, Limited, J. E. Crawford, 
treasurer and general manager, Oklahoma City. 

OREGON. 

Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, Eugene. 

Columbia River Door Company, Rainier. 

Grande Ronde Lumber Company, George Stoddard, Perry. 

George W. Proebstel, Weston. ~ 

Rainier Mill & Lumber Company, Ben .W. Reed, secretary 
and resident manager, Rainier. 

Edmund P. Sheldon, secretary Oregon & Washington Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, Portland. 

Tongde Point Lumber Company, E. B. Hazen, manager, 
Astoria. 

Willamette Box & Lumber Company, W. H. Mulvey, secre- 
tary, Linnton. 


general 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Charles M. Betts & Co., Philadelphia. 
W. W. Dempsey, Johnstown. ae 


. M. Edgecomb’s Sons, Knoxville. 
owt. Lumber Company, R. D. Baker, president, Pitts- 
burg. 
Charles Este Company, Charles Este, president, Phila- 
delphia. 
William H. Fritz & Co., Philadelphia. 
Furnace Run Saw Mill & Lumber Company, Pittsburg. 
Emil Guenther, Philadelphia. 
Thomas B. Hammer, Philadelphia. 
Wallace Hoover, Riverside. 
Janney-Whiting Lumber Company, Frank R. 
secretary, Philadelphia. 
Robert G. Kay, president Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Philadelphia. 
The B. B. Martin Company, Fred 8. Pyfer, secretary, 
Lancaster. 
Mead & Speer Company, J. J. Mead, president, Pittsburg. 
Pennsylvania Door & Sash Company, Pittsburg. 
Pennsylvania Lumber & Construction Company, R. D. 
Hyde, manager, Clearfield. 
J. E. Patterson & Co., Pittston. 
Producers’ Lumber Company, Franklin A. Smith, jr., 
treasurer, Philadelphia. 
L. L. Satler Lumber Company, Pittsburg. 
William L. Shew & Co., Philadelphia. 
The J. D. Snowden Company, Johnstown. 
Edmund A. Souder & Co., Philadelphia. 
George W. Stoker & Son, Philadelphia. 
A. M. Turner Lumber Company, W. C. Brown, traffic 
manager, Pittsburg. 
The Walsh Manufacturing Company, J. V. Walsh, presi- 
dent, Pittsburg. 
8S. Chester Williams, vice president Thomas Williams, jr., 
& Co., Philadelphia. 
Tennessee Lumber Manufacturing Company, J. W. Beecher, 
geneial manager, Pottsville. 
J. K. Wheeler & Co., Pittsburg. 
Wistar, Underhill & Co., Philadelphia. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Burrows & Kenyon, Edwin O. Chase, Providence. 
L. P. Bosworth, Barrington. 
Kile & Mcrgan Company, Providence. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
William Godfrey & Co., Cheraw. 
Hickson Lumber Company, Cheraw. 
H. J. McLaurin, jr., Sumter. 
John H. Sizer Lumber Compony, W. F. Alexander, treas 
urer, Sumter. 


Whiting, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Conway Bros., Orient. 

G. H. Perry, East Sioux Falls. 

Lambert Tinholt, Herreid. 

The Wooster Company, G. C. Wooster, Hot Springs. 

TENNESSEE. 

Anderson-Tully Company, W. B. Morgan, secretary, Mem- 
phis. 

J. M. Card Lumber Company, Fred Arn, secretary and 
treasurer, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Davidson-Benedict Company, W. F. Greene, secretary and 
treasurer, Nashville. 

Dewese & Miller, Brighton. 

George C. Ehemann, secretary and treasurer Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis, Memphis. 

Galloway-Pease Company, 
son City. 

S. Hendrickson Lumber Company, Memphis. 

Lamb-Fish Lumber Company, H. E. Bacon, manager and 
assistant treasurer, Memphis. 

Little Lumber Company, Harriman. 

Loomis & Hart Manufacturing Company, A. J. 
treasurer, Chattanooga. 

Love, Boyd & Co., Nashville. 

R. E. Montgomery,-president Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Memphis. 

John B. Ransom & Co., Nashville. 

J. B. Ransom, president Nashville Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Nashville. 

Russe & Burgess, Memphis. 

Noble Smithson, president Knoxville Hardwood Fixture 
Company, Knoxville. 

E. Sondheimer Company, J. J. Bruner, traffic manager, 
Memphis. 


E. D. Galloway, president, John- 


Gahagan, 


TEXAS. 
The Craven Lumber Company, Dallas. 
W. B. Brazelton, Waco. 
Industrial Lumber Company, Sam Park, president, Beau- 
mont. 
John H. Kirby, president Kirby Lumber Company, Hous- 
ton. 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, Orange. 
Miller & Vidor Lumber Company, A. W. Miller, president, 
Galveston. 
New South Lumber Company, D. Deutsch, San Antonio 
Thompson & Tucker Lumber Company, J. L. Thompson, 
president, Houston. 
B. F. Williams, Victoria. 
UTAH. 
Excelsior Lumber Company, Richmond. 
George F. Felt Lumber Company, Salt Lake City. 
F. 8. Murphy, general manager Eastern Oregon White Pine 
Agency, Salt Lake City. 


VIRGINIA. 
Ellington & Guy, Richmond. 
E. C. Fosburgh, president North Carolina Lumber Associ- 
ation, Norfolk. 
M. M. Jarman & Co., Elkton. 
Stephen Putney Shoe Company, T. Peyton Giles, Rich- 
mond. 
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Virginia-Carolina Lumber Company, Richard T. Yates, 
president, Lynchburg. 

The Ward Lumber Company, Incorporated, A. Lynch Ward, 
Lynchburg. 

WASHINGTON. 

Arrow Lumber & Shingle Company, M. T. Clark, president, 
Seattle. 

D. W. Bass, president Shingle Mills Bureau, Seattle. 

Victor H. Beckman, secretary Pacific Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Seattle. 

Bellingham Bay Lumber Company, L. O. Waldo, manager, 
Bellingham. 

Blumauer Lumber Company, T. H. MacLafferty, manager, 
Tenino. 

E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, Spokane. 

Day Lumber Company, C. C. Bronson, secretary, Seattle. 

Grays Harbor Commercial Company, Cosmopolis. 

Grays Harbor Lumber Company, C. J. Blagen, Hoquiam. 

Lewis & Hughes, C. D. Lewis, Seattle. 

Everett G. Griggs, president Pacific Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Tacoma. 

T. J. Humbird, president Western Pine Shippers’ Associa- 
tion, Spokane. , 

Madison Lumber Company, Rosalia. 

The H. H. Martin Lumber Company, F. A. Martin, secre- 
tary and treasurer, Centralia. 

H. McCormick Lumber Company, Harry McCormick, Mc- 
Cormick. 

R. J. Menz Lumber Company, R. J. Menz, secretary and 
treasurer, Seattle. 

William Musser Lumber & Manufacturing Company, C. M. 
Crego, secretary, Spokane. 

Phoenix Saw Mill, E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, president, 
Spokane. 


National Lumber Company, 8S. Merrill, president, Spokane. 

Charles E. Patten, Seattle. 

A. F. Specht, secretary Lumber Manufacturers’ Joint Com- 
mittee, Seattle. 

St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma. 

Stimson Mill Company, F. W. Charles, Ballard. 

Tacoma Mill Company, Charles B. Hill, resident manager, 
Tacoma. 

United States Lumber Company, L. J. Butcher, president, 
Seattle. 

Washington Mill Company, J. C. Barline, treasurer, Spo- 
kane. 

Western Pine & Fir Company, Spokane. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


G. E. Breece, president West Virginia Timber Company, 
Charleston. 

Lilly Lumber Company, T. H. Lilly, president, Hinton. 

The Miller Supply Company, Huntington. 

Cc. L. Ritter Lumber Company, Rolfe Gerhardt, secretary, 
Avoca. 

R. M. Smith & Co., J. C. West, Parkersburg. 

Tygart’s River Lumber Company, Mill Creek. 

W. A. Wilson & Sons, A. A. Wilson, Wheeling. 


WISCONSIN. 


E. P. Arpin, president Wisconsin Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association, Grand Rapids. 

H. E. Boldt, Sheboygan Falls. 

Brittingham & Young Company, Edward J. Young, secre- 
tary and general manager, Madison. 

E. O. Brown, Rhinelander. 

Frank Carter Company, Menomonie. 

R. Connor Company, Marshfield. 


Frank Carter Company, Menomonie. 

DeForest Lumber Company, DeForest. 

Kenwood Lumber Company, Wausau. 

Goodwillie Bros., James G. Goodwillie, Wausau. 

Holt Lumber Company, R. G. Flanders, Oconto. 

G. W. Jones Lumber Company, R. H. Jones, secretary, 
Appleton. 

W. F. Kellogg, Grand Rapids. 

Paul Lachmund, secretary Wisconsin Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 

C. F. Latimer, president Ashland Lumber Company, Ash- 
land. 

The MacGillis & Gibbs Company, J. E. Gerich, secretary 
and treasurer, Milwaukee. 

R. McMillen Company, Oshkosh. 

George P. Noble, Milwaukee. 

John E. Nuzum, Viroqua. 

E. P. Richardson, Ableman. 

H. A. Schwartzburg, Milwaukee. 

Daniel Shaw Lumber Company, Eugene Shaw, Eau Claire. 

William J. Starr, Eau Claire. 

Stolle-Barndt Lumber Company, H. H. Stolle, Tripoli. 

C. F. Stout Lumber Company, Westboro. 

Frank N. Snell, Milwaukee. 

Underwood Veneer Company, J. A. Underwood, president, 
Wausau. 

George A. Walz, Norwalk. 

The John Week Lumber Company, Stevens Point. 

Wilbur Lumber Company, Milwaukee. 

Wisconsin Chair Company, Port Washington. 

L. C. Whittet, president Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Edgerton. 

WYOMING. 
H. Larsen, Rawlins. 





Demurrage Convention to Ask Legislative Aid. 


Will Endeavor to Interest President Roosevelt 


In a National Reciprocal Demurrage Law—Congestion of Traffic Threatens Individual and National 
Prosperity—An Appeal to Commercial Interests and Their Positive Reply : 
“We Favor National Reciprocal Demurrage.” 


THE FIRST SESSION. 


The opening session of the convention was called to 
order by J. E. Defebaugh at 10:30 o’clock a. m., who 
said: 

Mr. Defebaugh—Gentlemen, the enrollment is going on all 
the time so that by our second session this afternoon we 
will have a complete list of all those present, showing the 
associations they represent or their individual relation to 
the industries, and we will have therefore an intelligent 
basis for any action that may be taken. 

I am going to ask you gentlemen to come together now and 
give me your attention for a little while, while I aim to 
gather in compact form such information as I have accumu- 
lated in the last few weeks in an effort to concentrate public 
sentiment upon car shortage, the difficulties involved, dam- 
ages accruing etc., and to see if some way can be devised 
whereby an improvement in car service can be reached 
now, or in the early future. I have put in concrete form 
what I have to say, and invite your attention. It is a 
little bit long but it covers all the ground of my investiga- 
tions and I believe it will at least interest you. After I 
have concluded the reading of my paper I hope that the 
floor will take charge of this convention, name the officers 
for the convention and the committeemen to follow, so that 
by this afternoon’s session, when you have a complete list 
of all the delegates present, it will be possible to go to 
work and carry out the wishes of the convention. My doc- 
ument is simply by way of suggestion, observation, and 
presenting to you the material as it came to me from rep- 
resentative shippers in all lines, but particularly in the 
lumber trade. 

I will say further before beginning to read it that I have 
telegrams from a portion of the Pacific coast delegation 
stating that they are delayed fifteen hours and will not be 
here until this evening, although there are three of the 
delegates here at the present time. 

I have also just received a telegram from the representa- 
tive of the Savannah Board of Trade saying he is a few 
hours late but will be here about midday. Other delegations 
on the way are a little tardy,. but it is to be hoped that an 
afternoon session will be held which will be of peculiar 
interest and at which all interests can be heard from as 
fully as they wish, and the committees can then go to work 
and plan for any memorial which they may desire to pre- 
sent, or any action they choose to present at this conven- 
tion either this afternoon or tomorrow morning. 


The Reasons for the Convention. 
Gentlemen of the Convention: 

You are to be congratulated on the favorable circum- 
stances under which you meet. A year of international 
peace and of almost unprecedented national prosperity 
has been happily brought to a close; and we have 
entered upon another which promises to make good the 
New Year greeting, so far as material welfare can do 
so. It is one of the few clouds upon your business sky 
that calls you together—a cloud made all the denser 








by the very prosperity we celebrate. 

It is proper that I should briefly state the genesis of 
this representative meeting. By my position as editor 
of a lumber trade journal of general circulation I have 
been familiar with the increasing handicap of what 
is called ‘‘car shortage;’’ and so, when, in conference 
with members of the industry, it was urged that united 
action should be taken at the earliest possible moment 
to consider the situation and attempt to devise some 
remedy for the evils that many feel are threatening 
business stability, and that, from my position, aloof 
from the complication incident to the active conduct of 
the lumber trade, I should be the one to issue a call 
for a convention to that end, I gave the matter instant 
consideration. 

First, I telegraphed an outline of what was proposed 
to leading lumbermen in all parts of the country. About 
one hundred replies came in approving the idea, giving 
details as to the situation and suggesting remedies. 

In conformity with those replies, on December 13 I 
issued, on behalf of the lumber industry, the call in 
response to which you are here. The early date for the 
meeting was fixed, in spite of its manifest disadvantages, 
first because the matter is urgent, and, second,-to antici- 
pate the annual conventions of many important associa- 
tions in various lines, and prepare some conservative 
plan of action that might be presented to them, and 
thus gain substantial unanimity of action and added 
strength. 

The call will now be read: 

(Here the speaker read the call which is published on 
page 43 of this issue of the LUMBERMAN, and con- 
tinued : ) 

Gentlemen: It will be observed that the call was not 
addressed to the lumber trade only, but, to quote its 
words, ‘‘to carload shippers under commodity rates, 
and to receivers of freight so shipped, and especially 
to associations whose members are of these classes.’’ 
This broad call was appreciated, and, as a result, I am 
addressing not only lumbermen but coal men, grain 
men, hay men and representatives of many other lines. 

I think every section of this country except New 
England has delegates present, while hundreds who 
could not be present in person are here in spirit. In 
calling a convention of this sort for this particular date 
it was recognized that multitudes of individuals, who 
at almost any other season would have been present, 
would be unable to leave their places of business. It is 


the week of stock taking and of company meetings. 
Many who are most vitally interested in the objects of 
this meeting and are enthusiastic supporters of it have 
explained to me in detail why they would be absent, and 
authorized me to act in their behalf. 

There are a few, with whom we can sympathize, who, 
for reasons that you can understand, hesitate to have 
their names made public as participants in such a con- 
vention. 

Railroads Not Private Enterprises. 

There are still fewer, perhaps not a score all told, who 
have expressed themselves as hostile to the purposes of 
this convention, and therefore to the convention itself, 
chiefly for the alleged reason that they do not believe 
in interfering with a private enterprise. Neither, I 
fancy, do we. Their fundamental error is in consider- 
ing a railroad as a private enterprise. A railroad is a 
partnership between capital and the public. In the 
operations resulting from this partnership, capital must 
and shall receive fair returns, and, on the other hand, 
the public must and shall receive fair service. The 
remuneration of capital is the net earning applicable to 
dividends on stocks, and in payment of interest on and 
principal of bonds, while the remuneration of the public 
is adequate service at as low rates as competent manage- 
ment can accomplish. 


Regulation a Substitute for Government Ownership. 

If there is any one thing dreaded by us, individually 
and collectively, it is that socialistic tendency of the 
day which would lead to government ownership and 
operation of railroads. The growing sentiment and 
clamor for public ownership of public utilities is largely 
due, in my judgment, to the lack of proper recognition, 
on the part of those who furnish the capital for these 
utilities and who are entrusted with their management, 
of the real and equitable rights of the public as a 
necessary partner in such enterprise. If we would avoid 
the evils which conservative men believe would grow out 
of government ownership of the railroads we must bring 
about full recognition of the public’s rights in them; 
that is to say that, while we insist upon the right of 
capital to suitable remuneration and the right of man- 
agement to proper compensation, we insist with equal 
urgency upon full recognition by railroad management 
of the duties of railroads as public carriers and of the 
consequent rights of the public. 

To reasonable measures which, while recognizing the 
rights of capital invested in railroads, tend to secure to 
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the people reasonable service at reasonable rates, we 
look for a check to the government ownership propa- 
ganda and as an effective aid to the maintenance of 
the present system of railroad ownership and operation. 

We are here today in the interest of what we believe 
to be a ‘‘square deal.’’ There is, I am sure, no hos- 
tility felt toward any industry or line of business, no 
disposition to retaliate for real or fancied wrongs, but 
only to put the mutual relations of the railroads and 
their customers on a basis of equitable reciprocity. What 
you as members of this convention shall do is not for 
me to say; nor is it for me to limit the scope of your 
discussions; but voicing what I believe to be the wish 
of a vast majority of the lumber trade I framed the 
call as it has been read to you. 

Equity of Reciprocal Demurrage. 

The particular policy which we are here to consider 
has been entitled ‘‘national reciprocal demurrage.’’ 
Railroads ask from us, as shippers and receivers of 
freight, that we shall promptly handle the cars that 
come into our possession. They ask this not only in 
their own interest but in the interest of the community 
at large. Freight cars are intended to carry freight and 
not to be used as storehouses. Failing to handle them 
promptly, so that they can be continued in their proper 
use with as little delay as practicable, we are asked to 
pay demurrage charges. 

We have no theoretical objection to the demurrage 
charge. It is fundamentally just, as admitted by all 
of us and sustained by the courts; but we insist that 
the cars we want to use in our business, and which by 
virtue of their charters and their functions as common 
carriers the railroads as common carriers are under ob- 
ligation to furnish us, shall not be unreasonably with- 
held or delayed. 


If the railroad cannot get its cars from us, we have 


to pay a penalty; if we cannot get our cars from the 
railroads, why should not they pay us a penalty? Per- 
haps the word ‘‘ penalty’? is too harsh and ‘‘indemnity’’ 
may seem a better term; but, in fact, it is a penalty, 
for the $1 a day represents no reasonable compensation 
for anything. It is too high for interest and too low 
as a substitute for earning power. But if that or any 
other definite amount be fixed upon as compensation 
to the railroad a like sum may reasonably be demanded 
as compensation to the public. 

It is penalty, therefore, and yet, as such, it is not al- 
ways efficient as against the public and is no more 
likely to be always efficient as against the railroads; 
but, so far as it goes, such a reciprocal charge is fair 
because of its reciprocal character and will, we believe, 
accomplish much toward inducing a recognition by the 
railroads of their real position in our economic fabric 
and of the rights of the public as balanced against 
those of the railroads. 

We shall have to consider what the action of this 
convention shall be in a practical way with view to 
results. A good many have ridiculed the idea that any 
bill on this subject, and perhaps any bill on any new 
subject, could be put through during the remainder of 
this session of the present Congress. But there are a 
good many congressmen who believe that a proper 
measure, properly supported, can be passed at least 
through the House. 

The Madden Bill. 

As most of you know, Congressman Martin B. Madden, 
of Chicago, has been preparing a bill on this very sub- 
ject, and it will most assuredly be presented at an early 
day, whatever this convention may or may not do. 
Therefore the objection of some to any agitation of 
the subject falls to the ground. It is for you to say 
whether you will support it as it stands, or will seek 
to have it modified in some of its features and then 
support it, or will frame a bill of your own, or will ig- 
nore the entire matter. The bill is strongly backed, being 
framed at the instance of the American Shippers’ As- 
sociation. 

I have been in correspondence with Mr. Madden and 
had the pleasure of an interview with him in his office 
in this city last week after his bill had been com- 
pleted. Of course he cannot give out the text of the 
bill before it is presented to the House, but he has kindly 
given me a synopsis of it, over his signature, as follows: 

‘*The bill which I propose to introduce in Congress 
provides that cars shall be furnished by the railroad com- 
panies upon demand by the shippers within a reasonable 
time after the application is made; that trains shall be 
moved not less than sixty miles each day; that failure 
to deliver cars within a reasonable time shall subject 
the carrier to a penalty of $1 a day for each car which 
it fails to furnish and such damages as the applicant 
may show in court, the costs of the suit and reasonable 


attorney’s fees to be recovered in any court of the 
United States in the district in which the defendant re- 


sides, 

_ ‘*That the consignee shall have forty-eight hours free 
time in which to unload the cars, beginning at 7 o’clock 
in the morning following the placing of the cars. In 
the event of failure to unload within that period he shall 
pay $1 a day for each car. The same condition for the 
collection from the consignee applies as that above de- 
scribed with relation to the carrier. 

‘‘That no demurrage shall be charged in the case of 
bunching the cars. In other words, if one car a day 
is ordered for delivery at a given point, five days’ ship- 
ments cannot be placed at once except on condition that 
a shall be waived on the excess number of cars 
placed. 


“The Interstate Commerce Commission is authorized 
by the bill to prescribe any rules it may deem necessary 
for the proper enforcement of the law and in its dis- 
cretion may modify any section of the bill as required 
for the collection of demurrage, either in particular cases 
or in general orders applicable to general circumstances 
and conditions, so that, whatever the special language of 
the bill may be, authority is given to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to make such rules and regula- 
tions under the circumstances as to apply to almost every 
case, no matter what its peculiarity may be, the inten- 
tion being that such authority be given to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as to make the law sufficiently 
elastic to meet every case.’’ 

During the interview I had with Mr. Madden he ex- 
plained some features of his bill a little more at length. 
The early presentation of this bill gives an opportunity, 
if desired, to concentrate effort along definite lines, 
either in support of it as it stands or with such modifica- 
tions as we shall think necessary and wise. The bill, 
of course, will be referred to the committee on interstate 
commerce, before which all interests concerned can ap- 
pear and present evidence and arguments. 

I find that Mr. Madden is open minded on this ques- 
tion. He is a business man with large interests and 
himself has had bitter experience with this demurrage 
question. He thinks, of course, that the bill as it has 
been framed is about right and contains about all that 
can reasonably be expected from Congress, but he wel- 
comes suggestions and is entirely open to conviction as 
to any feature of it. 

Automatically Collectible Demurrage. 


Most of you are familiar with the idea, which has 
been widely circulated throughout the country, and has 
been referred to in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and else- 
where, that penalties for slow movement of freight 
might be made automatically collectible by having the 
bill of lading stamped with the date and the distance 
to destination, enabling the holder of the bill on deliv- 
ery of the car to make payment of the transportation 
charges by tendering the face of the bill less the de- 
murrage thus shown to have accrued. Mr. Madden be- 
lieves, after a conference with his attorney, who, by the 
way, is one of the leading business lawyers of Chicago, 
that such a provision would be unconstitutional, or, at 
any rate, would not be looked upon with favor by Con- 
gress, which would prefer to leave the collection of 
claims to the ordinary process of law. 

In his opinion, further, it is impracticable to compli- 
cate the demurrage measure with collateral questions. 
He seemed, however, quite favorably impressed with 
the idea, suggested by many of my correspondents, that 
the demurrage charge, as against either the railroad or 
the railroad’s customers, might well be increased to a 
heavier figure after a $1 a day period sufficient to 
cover any ordinary delays. 





Make Charge High Enough to Be Effective. 
In considering the amount of demurrage charges, we 


‘have to face this fact, that the charge of $1 a day, 


while sufficient in most cases to accelerate the move- 
ment of cars by shippers and receivers of freight, does 
not accomplish this result in all cases, and it is probable 
that under reciprocal demurrage there will be many 
instances in which the railroads may be glad to pay $1 
a day, rather than to furnish cars at considerable in- 
convenience to themselves, or ‘to move them promptly or 
to deliver promptly. 

It would seem, therefore, that while $1 a day beyond 
the free time for loading or unloading, or the specified 
minimum for movement of cars, might be sufficient for 
a length of time to cover ordinary delays, beyond that 
the charge might be greatly increased with benefit to the 
service and without injustice to anyone. For example, 
a $1 per day per car charge might apply for, say, five 
days after the expiration of free time, and then the 
charge might be increased to an amount which, in the 
case of the railroads, would cover the earning capacity 
of the car or more; as, for example, $5 per car per day. 
With such an impending penalty the roads would make 
every possible effort to avoid its imposition. 

There is another feature in this connection that should 
be mentioned. It lies in the practice of the railroads 
of charging demurrage or not charging it, according to 
their pleasure. Millions of dollars in demurrage charges 
accrue which are never collected by the roads. Thou- 
sands of dollars of demurrage penalty are incurred by 
single shippers or receivers in the course of a year, who 
are never asked to make payment thereof. This is 
manifest discrimination. 

A rigid enforcement of demurrage charges, as against 
both the railroads and their customers, would undoubt- 
edly in some cases inflict hardship, but in the long run 
it would produce more businesslike methods on the part 
of both and probably the payments thus made would 
approximately balance each other, instead of the public 
having to stand a burden in which the railroads have 
no share. 


Average Daily Freight Movement. 


You will notice that Mr. Madden’s bill provides that 
trains shall move not less than sixty miles each day. 
I have been unable to secure any official figures regard- 
ing the movement of loaded cars, for I take it that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s figures relate to the 
total average movement of cars for a year, including 
empties and times when being loaded or unloaded or 
standing waiting for requisitions. Replies to inquiries 
I have sent out, however, regarding the movement of 
cars, indicate that the rate of movement after cars are 
loaded is about thirty-one miles a day on the average in 
the lumber trade, and presumably no more rapid in other 
lines of business, 

These inquiries asked for reports on the last fifty 
cars shipped or received, giving origin and destination, 
ear numbers, and dates of shipment and delivery. I 
have received scores of letters giving details of extreme 
delays; but, while they are interesting, and valuable as 
showing the acuteness of the current situation, they 
have been ignored in this particular compilation. From 
the reports I have selected a few which were in such 
shape as to be condensed into the following table: 


AVERAGE CAR MOVEMENT PER DIEM. Average Average 

No. Average No.days movement 

Origin. Destination. Date. cars. distance. in transit. per diem. 
ee par Washington, D. C.:.,Nov. and Dec., 1906.... 32 210 9% 22 

Wes 33 cs cncrostes Detroit, Mich....... Jan. to Dec., 1906...... 11 443 46 9.29 

Yankee; & D..65 00505 Porter, Minn........ eee 1 327 18 18.3 
Stevens Point, Wis..... VAFIOUS. .0cccccceres July to Dec., 1906...... 54 296 8 37 
MeMurray, Wash....... Herreid, 8. D....... Jan. to Dec., 1906...... 43 1,605 38% 38 

Fort Dodge, Ia., and 

Bemidji, Minn........ Canby, Minn......... Oct. and Nov., 1906..... 2 434 11% 40 
Seattle and St. Louis....Adair, Tll........... Oct. and Nov., 1906..... 2 1,206 32% 37 
Vas 19 canes pabindes Pomeroy, Wash...... Nov., 1905, to Nov., 1906. 55 441 9 49 
Antsion, EQ: xc0ssc ocaece Mound City, Kas.....Oct. and Nov., 1906..... 40 500 40 12.5 
Everett, Wash.......... TIOGA, Wis Ds occ ctecs Sept. to Dec., 1906...... 2 1,187 37 32.3 
Bonners Ferry, Ida..... TH) Bhs Wisi ccstes Aug. to Nov., 1906..... 2 772 32 24 
Seattle, Wash.......... La Moure, N. D..... Feb. to July, 1906...... 10 1,619 40 40.19 
Various, by C. R. Crosby, 

Rhinelander, Wis..... Li, OP eee Tee Oct. to Dec., 1906...... 21 502 10% 45 
Various .....c.cccceees Brainerd, Minn...... Jan. to Oct., 1906...... 10 1,116 42 26.29 
Grand Rapids, Wis...... WOE. pceuceseaess July to Aug., 1906...... 65 314 10 31 
Seattle, Wash.......... eT rere ere Sept. to Dec., 1906..... 2 2,328 55 42.18 
Seattle, Wash.......... Various ¢.......006. Jan. to Nov.,-1906..... + 45 1,776 54 83 
Wis., Ill., Mich......... Rockford, Ill.........Aug. to Dec., 1906..... 45 289 8 35 
Ga., Fia., Ala... ....00 VOROEE scccccscowes May to Nov., 1906..... - 50 704 43 16 
Ga., Fla., Ala., La...... Birmingham, Ala.... Aug. to Dec., 1906...... 33 150 11 13 
L@UIGIOED .502cccceicce Mound City, Kas....Oct. to Dec., 1906...... 2 500 25° 20 
Saginaw, Mich....... .- Brooklyn and Detroit Oct. and Nov., 1906.... 2 446 22 21 
Albert, TA. soc case 058 ae Sept. to Nov., 1906..... 21 667 18 87 
St. Louis, Mo.........+ Various ......0.++.+- Oct. to Dee. 1906..... - 18 569 13 44 
Saginaw, Ark.......... Various ............ Oct. to Dec. 1906...... 25 526 14 36 

593 $1.14 
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The above table, in its footings, shows an average 
movement of 31.14 miles a day while in charge of the 
railroads for transportation. 

[t will be seen that Mr. Madden’s bill contemplates 
a movement of double that rate. If such an improve- 
ment could be brought about it would be wonderfully 
beneficial to all of the transportation interests of the 
country, including the roads themselves, but it would 
seem that when we are making definitions we should 
make ones which better recognize correct practice. A 
movement of only sixty miles a day for through freight 
is manifestly absurd, for such freight should move prac- 
tically continuously day and night and should cover 
at least 200 miles each twenty-four hours; but, duly con- 
sidering the necessarily slower movement of local freight, 
it would appear that @ higher rate than sixty miles 
would be entirely reasonable. 

Not shown in the above synopsis, but contained in the 
bill, is a definition of reasonable dispatch in furnishing 
ears for loading. It provides that when a shipper asks 
for a less number of cars than twenty-five it shall be 
the carrier’s duty to provide them within three days, 
and, if the requisition is for more than twenty-five cars, 
within ten days. ‘This provision would appear to de- 
serve especial attention. It is more radical than some 
of the state demurrage laws, and seems to be saved from 
too great rigidity only by the provision that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall have power to mod- 
ify it. 

Less than carlots are provided for by a demurrage 
charge against the railroad of 1 percent of the invoice 
per day. 

In regard to collection from the railroads it is pro- 
vided that the roads shall be liable for the costs of the 
suit brought to recover indemnity and also liable for all 
further damage. This feature of the bill prevents the 
setting up of the plea that the collection of demurrage 
releases the road from its common law liability. On the 
other hand, the earrier is relieved from penalty if move- 
ment slower than sixty miles in twenty-four hours is 
caused by fire, wrecks or other causes not its fault. 

I may here express the fear that so generous a list 
of exceptions on either side will so weaken the law as 
to make it of less value than it should be. I am in- 
clined to think that it would be better, notwithstand- 
ing the individual cases of hardship it might bring 
about, to make the application of demurrage on both 
sides invariable. Open so wide a door for excuses as 
seem to be unlocked by the exceptions and you might 
not find any law at all. 

The Supreme Court on a Too Rigid Law. 

But here we are confronted by a seemingly adverse 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
in a decision handed down in April last, in a case en- 
titled, ‘‘Houston & Texas Central Railroad Company 
et al., plaintiffs in error, vs. John A. Mayes,’’ the court, 
through Justice Brown, said: 

‘*While there is much to be said in favor of laws 
compelling railroads to furnish adequate facilities for 
the transportation of both freight and passengers and 
to regulate the general subject of speed, * * * we 
think an absolute requirement that a railroad shall fur- 
nish a certain number of cars at a specified day, regard- 
less of every other consideration except strikes and other 
publie calamities, transcends the police power of the 
state and amounts to a burden upon interstate commerce. 
It makes no exception in cases of a sudden congestion 
of traffic and actual inability to furnish cars by reason 


of their temporary and unavoidable detention in other 
states. * bi 

‘*Although the statute in question may have been 
dictated by a due regard for the public interest of the 
cattle raisers of the state and may have been intended 
merely to secure promptness on the part of the rail- 
road companies in providing facilities for speedy trans- 
portation, we think that in its practical operation it is 
likely to work a great injustice to the roads and to 
impose heavy penalties for trivial, unintentional and 
accidental violations of its provisions when no damages 
could actually have resulted to the shippers. * * * 

‘* While railroad companies may be bound to furnish 
sufficient cars for their usual and ordinary traffic, cases 
will inevitably arise where, by reason of an unexpected 
turn in the market, a great public gathering or an 
unforeseen rush of travel, the pressure upon a road for 
transportation facilities may arise which good manage- 
ment and a desire to fulfill all its legal requirements 
cannot provide for and against which the statute in ques- 
tion makes no allowance. 

‘*Although it may be admitted that the statute is 
not far from the lines of proper police regulation, we 
think that sufficient allowance is not made for the prac- 
tieal difficulties in the administration of the law, and 
that, as applied to interstate commerce, it transcends the 
legitimate powers of the legislature.’’ 


This decision related to a Texas statute which penal- 
izes the failure of a railroad company to furnish cars 
to a shipper, within a certain number of days after the 
latter’s requisition in writing, in the sum of $25 per 


day for each car not so furnished and admits of no 
excuse except such as arises from ‘‘strikes and other 
public calamities. ’’ 

The Madden bill seems to avoid the arbitrary char- 
acter of the Texas statute, but the decision is of interest 
as indicating the attitude of the court toward all such 
legislation, and would imply that too rigid a law, even 
though it might affect both sides alike, would not receive 
its approval, 

There is a saving clause in the Madden bill which 
looks like a sufficient answer to any objections there 
may be to it. It is the one empowering the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to prescribe any rules it may 
deem necessary for the proper enforcement of the law 
and to modify any section of the bill regarding the col- 
lection of demurrage, either in particular cases or by 
general order. Undoubtedly much must be left to the 
discretion of the commission, but it would seem wise 
that every point that is vital should be so unmistakably 
defined in the bill that neither the commission nor the 
courts could have any reasonable doubt as to its intent. 


Through Routing of Cars. 


Another coérdinate- subject, or rather one suggested 
by my correspondence regarding this matter, is that 
through routing of cars, so as to avoid the delay and 
damage caused by transferring the contents of a car at 
junction points, should be required by national author- 
ity. While probably you will not have time to give 
consideration to this matter and while it is too far 
aside from reciprocal demurrage to become a part of 
the law we are advocating it might be well for any 
permanert organization growing out of this convention 
to devote some consideration to it. 

Let me suggest that a rigid reciprocal demurrage law, 
which should have an ultimate per diem charge high 
enough to be penal, coupled with a prohibition of trans- 
ferring freight from one car to another en route, would 
compel the railroads of the country so to adjust their 
relations, so far as cars are concerned, as to solve ques- 
tions which are troubling all of them. The solution 
might lie in a car clearing house or in higher per diem 
charges for cars on foreign lines—the solution would be 
up to the railroads. 

It is objected that ‘reciprocal demurrage, especially if 
the charge were a high one, would tend to hold cars to 
the lines to which they belong and thus accentuate the 
evil. It is possible that such might be the tendency 
for the moment, but with high reciprocal charges the 
railroads weuld be compelled in self defense to bring 
about a free interchange of cars on some terms mutually 
equitable and effective. 


Reciprocal Demurrage as a Reformer of Railroad Man- 
agement. 

Reciprocal demurrage is not held out as a panacea 
for all the transportation ills from which we suffer. In 
a report submitted to the President on Wednesday of 
this week, Interstate Commerce Commissioner Lane said: 
‘«The enactment of a reciprocal demurrage law will not 
build railroad track and equipment, enlarge and simplify 
terminals, nor transform incompetent operating officials 
into first class railroad men, but it might stimulate, 
energize and, in some cases, revolutionize the methods 
of. delinquent railroads so that they would render the 
service they were created to render.’’ That is the 
claim of reciprocal demurrage advocates. 

Before that he said: ‘‘The inability of the shipper 
to secure a car may be but a symptom of a dtep seated 
and organic trouble. The real cause of car shortage 
may lie in the too conservative character of the manage- 
ment of the road, or in the unfitness or incompetence of 
its operating officials. It may arise out of a policy in 
railroad operation which gives primary consideration to 
speculative stock operations. It may follow in a time 
of exceptional prosperity from an increase of traffic 
which could not reasonably have been expected, or it 
may result from an inability to secure labor and ma- 
terials necessary for the proper enlargement of the 
railroad’s facilities.’’ 

All that is true, and if the proper reciprocal demur- 
rage law be passed its effect might be, as Commissioner 
Lane suggests, to stimulate, energize and, in some 
causes, revolutionize railroad methods. That is the belief 
of most of those who, in their letters to me, show evi- 
dence of having given the matter serious consideration. 
Commissioner Lane went on to say: 

‘“*Tf the Interstate Commerce Commission is to be 
vested with power to make rules under which the rail- 
roads shall be required, upon penalty, to furnish cars 
to shippers, this commission should also be empowered 
to make rules under which free interchange of cars shall 
be effected, or to require railroads engaged in interstate 


commerce to make such rules for their own protection 
and to provide for their enforcement.’’ 

The belief of the friends of reciprocal demurrage is 
that an adequate law on that subject would of itself be 
sufficient to cause railroads to make the necessary rules 
and to enforce them. You will see that the commission 
is practically in line with you. In fact, its secretary 
expressed to me the desire of the commission to have 
assistance from this body. 


Collection of Claims. 


Another subject of deep interest to all of you is the 
collection of claims against the railroads. Some of 
you may have no difficulty in that matter, but most ship- 
pers and receivers of freight find that it is a vexatious 
and, in many cases, an expensive part of their business. 
This subject probably has no place in the discussion of 
demurrage law, but it might properly be considered by 
a convention such as this. In the lumber trade some 
successful efforts have been made between shippers and 
the railroads to arrive at a satisfactory basis of codpera- 
tion. The Northern Pine Association, representing a 
majority of the white pine producers of the country, has 
such an arrangement with the Western Railway Weigh- 
ing Association. The secretary of the lumber associa- 
tion and the manager of the weighing association inter- 
change all correspondence relating to complaints and 
claims arising from differences as to the weight of 
shipments, with results so satisfactory to the lumbermen 
that practically all the friction previously existing has 
been removed and equitable claims are promptly recog- 
nized and settled. 

One of the most prominent traffic men of the west, 
in a letter to me received last week, said: ‘‘This 
question of weights on lumber and similar commodi- 
ties handled in carloads is a very complex proposi- 
tion and one which I am quite sure all of the carriers 
would be glad to see disposed of in a manner satis- 
factory to the shipping public and at the same time 
fair to the roads. Speaking for the companies which 
I represent, would say that all we want is pay for 
the actual weight transported. Less than that we 
cannot legally accept, nor do I think the majority of 
the shipping public want. I am firmly of the belief 
that if the lumber interests would, by means of a 
committee or otherwise, confer with Mr. Becker 
[manager of the Western Railway Weighing Associa- 
tion] with the idea of reaching a satisfactory basis 
to be applied in the handling of its traffic, a great 
deal of good would be accomplished.’’ While the 
direct application of this communication was to lum- 
ber, it applies equally well to other similar commodi- 
ties, 

Leasing of Cars. 

There is a point which has been forcibly brought to 
my attention, namely, that the practice of some roads 
in leasing cars at certain periods to certain interests 
works an injustice to the road’s other customers, in- 
asmuch as it withdraws cars from the general service 
that should be subject to requisition and bestows 
them upon certain industries. The fact that the roads 
receive compensation for the use of the cars does not 
ameliorate the hardship to other shippers nor con- 
done the offense against tne spirit of the law. 

For example, a sugar planter in Louisiana may lease 
flat cars during the harvest season to get his crops 
from the fields to his mill, while at the same time a 
lumberman in the same district supplies his own cars 
to get his logs from the woods to his mill and asks 
of his road only that it shall furnish facilities for 
transportation of his product to market; but the sugar 
grower expects the road to furnish him cars for use 
in his manufacturing operations as well. 


State Demurrage Laws. 


Many of my correspondents have referred to the 
demurrage laws enacted by various state legislatures, 
and I have received copies of a number of them, in- 
cluding some proposed bills which have not yet been 
made into law. It is evident that reciprocal de- 
murrage confined to state lines amounts to compara- 
tively little. It is applicable, at the best, to but a 
small percentage of the business, especially in com- 
modity lines, and such legislation is likely to be less 
well considered than that passed by Congress. 

National reciprocal demurrage would seem to be a 
refuge from the too hasty and radical legislation 
which is threatened in some of the states and should 
be welcomed by the railroads on that account alone. 
Tt will, we believe, have a unifying and modifying 
effect on the state legislatures. Diversity of statutes 
among the states cannot but be annoying to the rail- 
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roads, which, when they cross a state line, must con- 
form to changed laws. We may admit that state ac- 
tion is a logical complement to national action, but. it 
should be in harmony therewith, subject only to the 
minor changes indicated by the special situation or 
special difficulties which may be found in one state as 
compared with another. A harmonious body of na- 
tional and state law on this subject, framed with a 
prudent regard for all interests, would be 
desirable. 


highly 


In the Interest of All the People. 


If you should decide to urge, by whatsoever means 
you determine to be wise, upon Congress and the 
executive, national reciprocal demurrage as a means 
toward the betterment of railroad service, you will 
be acting not in the behalf merely of the rich, or of 
great concentrated commercial interests or of ship- 
pers only, but will be representing the interests of 
all the people. For every car shipped there is a car 
received, and upon the prompt furnishing of equip- 
ment and its prompt delivery to consignees depends 
in large measure the orderly conduct of business and 
the ability of every man to manage his affairs with 
profit. 

The lumber manufacturer may suffer loss through 
lack of cars, but the retail lumber dealer to whom 
he sells may incur proportionately greater loss for 
lack of ability to fill contracts. The coal operator 
may feel a car shortage, but the coal consumer may 
freeze to death while waiting for deliveries long de- 
layed. The farmer may see his crop depreciate on 
his hands, while the consumer has to pay higher 
prices because of failure to move the grain that is 
awaiting shipment. 

Therefore, in whatever action you may decide upon 
you can with honesty claim that you are representing 
the entire people. Not only so, but represented in 
this convention are retailers as well as wholesalers, 
consumers as well as producers. Engaged in such a 
cause, armed with so strong a plea, you should be 
able, if you wish to do so, to command the attention of 
those who make and execute our laws. 


Temporary Organization. 

At the conclusion of the applause which followed 
the reading of Mr. Defebaugh’s paper the temporary 
organization of the convention was proceeded with as 
follows: 

Mr. Defebaugh—Now, gentlemen, unofficially representing 
you, I ask that you take charge cf this convention, name 
its officers and conduct its affairs as in your best judgment 
you may elect. 

W. R. Barksdale, of Memphis—Mr. Chairman, represent- 
ing a community that ships largely of coal, iron, lumber and 
cotton; coming from the south, where we have felt the car 
shortage possibly more severely than anywhere else except 
it be in the far northwest, I rise to nominate as temporary 
chairman of this convention one of the largest sh'ppers of 
ecal and one of the largest shippers of rough lumber and 
of the manufactured material in the south, 8. B. Anderson, 
of Memphis, Tenn. [Applause.] 

The nomination received several seconds, was stated 
by Mr. Defebaugh and Mr. Anderson was declared 
elected temporary chairman. 

Mr. Defebaugh—I will ask Major Barksdale and R. H. 
Vansant to accompany the chairman to the platform. 


The committee so appointed having escorted Mr. 
Anderson to the rostrum, he was thus introduced by 
Mr. Defebaugh: 


Mr. Defebaugh—Gentlemen of the convention: 
me much pleasure to introduce to you 8. B. Anderson, of 
Memphis, a man whom I have known for many years; 
whose sterling character has endeared him to his neighbo:s 
and friends throughout the south, and one who will serve 


It affords 


you wisely and well in the position in which you have 
placed him. [App!ause.] 
The Chairman’s Sentiments. 
Chairman Anderson—Gentlemen of the convention: I 


thank you for the honor which you have conferred upon 
me. It is indeed a great hcnor to be chosen to preside over 
the deliberations of a convention of conservative business 
men such as are represented here today. 

In the able and exhaustive statement read by Mr. Defe- 
baugh the cbject of this meeting has been outlined. We 
have gathered here today in search of a remedy for the 
evils which he has depicted. We come together in no vin- 
dictive spirit, no spirit of revenge; we simply come here 
for results. We recognize the difficulties under which the 
shippers are suffering. We, in a measure, are willing to 
put ourseives in the place of the railroads and see the 
troubles which must come to them ‘from the very rapid 
growth in the business of the country. We recognize also 
that whatever remedy comes must come through the action 
of the railroads themselves. Whatever we can do we can 
stimulate and energize and possibly force the measures to 
be adopted by the railroads. Now what these measures are 
to be and what we are to force or compel or stimulate the 
railroads to do is what we are here today to discuss; and 
all meetings of this kind, I take it, are simply to discuss 
the measures which must be adopted by the railroads them- 
selves finally to relieve the situation. 


Gentlemen, the nomination of a secretary will be the first 
thing in order. 


The Temporary Secretary. 


M. B. Farrin, of Cincinnati, Ohio—Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to place in nomination the name of J. E. Defebaugh as se:- 
retary of this convention. 

Chairman Anderson—Gentlemen, you have heard the mo- 
tion that Mr. Defebaugh act as secretary of this convention. 
Are you ready for the question? 


_ The motion having received many seconds the ques- 
tion was put and Mr. Defebaugh unanimously elected 
secretary. 

Committee Appointments. 


Chairman Anderson—What is your further pleasure, gen 
tlemen? I presume that there are some committees which 
the convention will desire to appoint and any motion is in 
order in regard to these committees. There should be a 
committee on program, a committee on permanent organiza 
tion and a committee on credentials, and any other commit 
tees that this convention in its wisdom may see fit to 
appoint. Any motion for the appointment of any of these 
committees will be entertained at this time. 


On.motion of J. A. Heath, of the Michigan Bean 
Dealers’ Association, a committee of five on permancnt 
organization was appointed by the chair, consisting of 
J. A. Heath, of Michigan; W. W. Dings, of St. Louis; 
William Wilms, of Chicago; George D. Burgess, of 
Memphis, and M. B. Farrin, of Cincinnati. 

EK. H. Defebaugh, of Louisville, Ky., offered a mo- 
tion for appointment of a committee on credentials ‘*‘ be 
appointed, to consist of five members, and that they 
be selected by the convention, and that the recom- 
mendation of this convention to the committee be that 
the representation be twenty-five members for each of 
the organizations represented, inasmuch as this asso- 
ciation today represents a series of associations, and by 
giving this committee power to make the maximum vote 
which they represent we will represent the greatest 
number of people.’’ 

The motion was seconded. 


Mr. Barksdale—Mr. Chairman, before putting that motion 
I want to cbject to it, not in the spirit of being an objector, 
but as I understand it, from the address read by Mr. De“e 
baugh, there are individual shippers here representing nobody 
but themselves, and they are a component part of this con 
vention just as much as we who happen to be representing 
some association or some local club. I think that they 
should be recognized just as much as we, and I move as 
a substitute for the original motion that a committee of 
three be appointed by the chair to act as a committee on 
credentials. 

The Chair—Is the substitute seconded? 

Several seconds were received, the substitute prevailed 
and the chair appointed upon the committee E. 
Defebaugh, W. R. Barksdale and George 8S. Pope. 


W. L. Bush, of the American Shippers’ Association, Chi- 
cago—Mr. Chairman, I think when the committee on per 
manent organization make a report they ought to embody in 
that report the foundation upcn which the organization is to 
be built, including the order of business and a set of resolu- 
tions and bylaws, and for the temporary organization I 
would suggest that you immediately appoint a committee of 
three on program and Jet that committee retire and formu 
late some program so that the convention may proceed to do 
something at once. 

The Chair—The cnly province of a temporary organization 
as I take it is simply to organize and perfect the founca 
tions of the organization and get ready for the committees 
to report after adjournment. Do you make that as a motioa, 
the appointment of a committee on program? 

Mr. BRush—I make such a motion, Mr. Chairman, that a 
committee of three be appointed on program. 

The Chair—By the chair? 

Mr. Bush—Yes, sir. 


The motion being seconded was unanimously carried. 


F. S. Underhill, of the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association—Mr. Chairman, in connection with the 
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appointment of the committee on credentials it seems to 
me that that committee consists of lumbermen, and there 
are other interests here which I think it would be well to 
have represented thereon. Further than that, it seems to 
me that that committee should have some instructions. 

The Chair—The chair is unable to give any instructions 
to the committee ; they know as much about the membership 
as the chair does. But with the consent of the house lL 
would add two more members representing other trades than 
the lumber trade. 


The chairman then called for nominations on the 
committee on credentials by the various trades and the 
following names were added to the committee: W. 8. 
Bogle, on behalf of the coal dealers; E. M. Wasmuth, 
on behalf of the hay dealers. 

On motion of George 8. Bridge, of the National Hay 
Association, Chicago, the committee on program was en- 
larged to seven. 


E. F. Perry, secretary of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association—Mr. Chairman, will you allow me to 
make a suggestion or to request that we have the lumber- 
men or the different branches of trade rise up in the con- 
vention to show just how we are numerically? 

The Chair—I think your suggestion is a very gcod one 
and I will call on the representatives from the lumber trade 
to rise first. We will not take the time to count 
but it will enable us to gain an approximate idea. 


them, 


The representatives of the various trades represented 
were called upon separately to rise, after which the 
regular order of business was continued as follows: 

The Chair—In making up the committee on program I 
have appointed the gentleman making the motion, Mr. Bush, 
as chairman, and I would ask the coal men to name one of 
their members as a member of that committee. 


S. P. Hostler, of Chicago, was selected by the coal 
men, E. F. Perry was selected by the lumbermen, C. 8. 
Bash, Fort Wayne, Ind., was appointed by the grain 
men, and George 8S. Bridge was appointed by the hay 
men and the chair announced the committee as follows: 
Messrs. Bush, Perry, Hostler, Bash, Bridge, J. B. White 
and J. K. Dering. 


Resolutions. 


E. 8S. Crull, of Seattle, Wash.—I move that a committee 
on resolutions consisting of five members be appointed 


The motion was seconded. 

J. B. White, of Kansas City, a delegate from the 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, requested the 
withdrawal of his name from the committee on program 
and the chair appointed in his stead F. W. Strong. 
Mr. Crull’s motion for an appointment of a committee 
of five on resolutions was then seconded. 


W. 8S. Bogle, of Chicago—Mr. Chairman, speaking to that 
resolution, I desire to say that I think it is premature. We 
have met here to accomplish something aiong uniform lines, 
although we are members of a number of different trades. 
We are nct as yet fully familiar with what we can agree 
on in general. I think that in order to be effective the 
appointment of a committee on resolutions, or any resolu- 
tions adopted by this convention, should be deferred until 
after full cpportunity has been had to consider the ques 
tions and adopt them in the convention. I think possibly 
we will get ahead a little more rapidly that way and tread 
along surer ground than we would to present resolutions 
here at the preliminary stage of the convention before we 
know on what ground we stand and what we can agree to 
generally among ourselves. I think it is premature, but I 
think we should have a committee on resolutions in the per 
manent organization when we get to it. 

The Chair—The committee would not necessarily act 
unless something was handed to it, I suppcse. Are there 
any further remarks on the motion? 

M. B. Farrin, of Cincinnati—Mr. President, I think the 
idea suggested by the gentleman who has just spoken is a 
most excellent one. The committee on resolutions would 
like to have the views of the convention if possible crystal 
lized to an extent at any rate so that they may get their 
ideas and intentions. And as the hcur is early and I know 
some of us want to get home tonight or tomorrow morning 
I would suggest that we now have all the discussion that 
we can in relation to this proposed amendment you might 
say to the interstate commerce law. I would lixe very 
much to hear it discussed in the fullest manner. I know 
that all of the committees may get data from information 
that they would secure from such a discussion, which would 
enable them more thoroughly to perform their work, or 
their task, and I wouid suggest that w> have that discus 
sion now if it does not interfere with tne program. 

W. A. Sandford, of Jcplin, Mo.—Mr. Chairman, If it Is 
necessary to have a committee on resolutions it is necessary 
to appoint them now. This is the opportune time to appoint 
committees. However, that does net ned to 
report unt!] there is something to report on. That is to be 
determined by this ccnvention, but it is our duty to assist 
in the organization of this convention and that is a part 
of the crganization which should be taken up at this time. 

J. B. White—I would suggest that the other committee; 
had better be appointed after a permanent organization is 
effected. The appointment of committees by a temporary 
organization is not the best plan. 

The Chair—The province of a temporary organization, in 
the opinion of the chair, and the only province, is to help 
the convention effect a permanent organization. That is 
the only thing a temporary organization is for. If you 
take away from them the power of appointing committees 
you might as well make your organization permanent to 
start with. That is the position of the chair. 

J. B. White—The committees appointed by the temporary 
organization, Mr. Chairman, do not hold life after the per- 
manent organization takes hold of the meeting. 

The Chair—Well, gentiemen, you have heard the motion. 


committee 
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Are there any other remarks? The question is now upon 
the motion of Mr. Crull that a committee of five be ap- 
pointed as a committee on resolutions. 


The motion prevailed. 


The Chair—The chair will not take the responsibility 
upon himself to appoint this committee except to appoint 
as its chairman Mr. Crull, who made the motion, and I will 
ask the lumber organization to name a representative for 
the lumber interest. 


S. W. Strong, Edward Hines, J. B. White and E. F. 
Perry were placed in nomination by the lumbermen. 


The Chair—Let me ask for information; are these differ- 
ent members to represent the lumber interest? 

A delegate— Yes. 

The Chair—Then I must say that there is quite a differ- 
ence of opinion among lumbermen as to whom they shall 
have to represent them. 

J. B. White—I withdraw the name of White. 

A. N. Thompson, of Memphis—Mr. Chairman, in order 
to get this matter before the convention I nominate as one 
of that committee to represent this convention, Mr. Hines. 

The Chair—It is moved and seconded that Mr. Hines, of 
Chicago, be appointed. The other names were simply sug- 
gested. 

G. H. Reeves and W. G. Haskall were also nominated. 


Mr. Bogle—Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the Chicago coal 
men I wish to say that we will nominate J. 8. Jones. 

Thomas Moore, of St. Louis—Mr. Chairman, I nominate 
J: A. Freeman, of St. Louis. 

The Chair—Mr. Hines is the first man nominated. All 
in favor of his nomination will signify by saying “aye.” 

The motion prevailed and Mr. Hines was declared 
nominated. 


Mr. Bogle—The Chicago coal men nominate J. S. Jones. 

The Chair—The chair will appoint, on the suggestion of 
the coal men, J. S. Jones as a member of the committee 
on resolutions. Now, the grain men. 


At the request of the grain men the chair appointed 
C. E. Nichols as a member of the committee on resolu- 
tions. The hay men nominated C. 8. Bash, who was 
declared elected by the chair, and the chair appointed 
Kk. F. Perry as a member of this committee, making a 
complete committee of five, after which recess was 
taken until 2 p. m. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON’S SESSION. 


Chairman Anderson called the second session of the 
convention to order at 2:20 o’clock and called for the 
report of the committee on credentials. 

George 8S. Pope—Mr. Chairman, our committee after full 
discussion decided to recommend to the convention that 
the gentlemen as individuals or as representatives of asso- 
ciations, who have registered, be entitled to a seat and a 
vote in this convention. 

On motion, duly seconded and carried, the report was 
adopted. 

The chair next called for the report of the committee 
on permanent organization, but Mr. Defebaugh stated 
that the members of the committee did not seem to be 
present and the chair asked for the report of the com- 
mittee on program. 

W. L. Bush, of Chicago—Mr. Chairman, the committee 
on program held a meeting and passed the following reso- 
lution : 


AuDITORIUM HorTet, CuHIcaGco, Jan. 4, 1907. 
National Reciprocal Demurrage Convention, 

Report of Committee on Program: 

The meeting will be called to order at 2 o'clock by the 
temporary chairman. 

Reports of committees in the foflowing order : 

Credentials, 

Organization, 

Program. 

Your committee recommends as the program for the 
afternoon session that there be a fair and full discussion 
by the delegates, under a 10-minute rule, of the questions 
that have been presented in the call for this convention. 

Your committee recommends that an invitation be ex- 
tended to the presidents and general managers of the rail- 
roads to attend this convention and take part in the dis- 
cussion. W. L. BusH, Chairman. 

GrorGp 8S. BrIpGe, 
S. W. Srrone, 
Stpngey P. Host ier, 
BE. F. Perry, 

J. K. Derine. 


Participation of the Railroads. 


J. A. Freeman, of St. Louis—Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask one question of that committee before the adoption 
of that report: I notice one of the rules they have adopted 
is a 10-minute rule for the discussion of subjects under the 
call. Is it the purpose and intention of that report that 
the action of this convention shall be confined entirely to 
the specific subject of the call for this meeting? 

The Chair—-Will the chairman of the committee please 
answer that question? 

W. L. Bush—Our committee did not take that up in our 
discussion at all, as to whether we should go outside of the 
questions that were embodied in the original call for this 
meeting. I think it would be in perfect order for any 
gentleman to make a motion that any subject relative to 
the questions involved and brought up in connection with 
questions set forth in the original call be debated before 
the convention, by vote. 

Mr. Freeman—My reasons for asking the question arise 
from a twofold motive: There was a convention held in this 
very hall, I believe, some time ago, in which a great deal 
of confusion arose, and the result was a double headed con- 
vention in the city, and I think possibly considerable harm 
done to a good cause by reason of that fact. It was brought 
about by an attempt to adhere strictly to propositions in- 
volved in the call for that meeting. I am pretty well 
advised and strongly of the opinion that concerning the 
specific title of the call for this convention there is a 
diversity of opinion, a considerable diversity of opinion in 


this hall, and it is to secure, if possible, the foundation for 
the most broad and liberal discussion of the whole situa- 
tion that I raise the question. If, as the gentleman says, 
the road is open for the consideration of it from every 
standpoint I certainly am in favor of the report. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

The Chair—As I understand it, the chairman cf the 
committee on program has announced that anything per- 
taining to the transportation question is to be considered. 

Mr. Bush—That was the sense of our meeting; not merely 
the demurrage question but other matters in relation to it 
and in relation to transportation. 

The Chair—With that interpretation of the report I 
will put the question. 

F. A. Hobbs, of the Michigan-Indiana Retail Coal Asso- 
ciation—Mr. Chairman, personally I am not quite clear as 
to the clause in the report asking for the attendance of the 
railroad men at this shippers’ convention. Of course the 
committee must have had some idea why that was put in 
there but it has not as yet been explained, and I am not 
quite clear as to why it should have been put in there at 
all. As the gentleman has just remarked, harm was done 
to a good cause here a year or so ago from the fact that 
two conventions were held here instead of one, the result 
being that the objects of neither convention were plainly 
expressed and the fulfillment of the objects of the gathering 
was not obtained. The railroads will have ample cppor- 
tunity to present their case to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and it is well, if this is a shippers’ convention, 
to have this convention consider it from a shippers’ stand- 
point, and find out if we have any grievance, and if we 
have no grievance we have nothing to present; and that 
matter can best be determined by the shippers themselves. 

Now I should personally like to have that part of the 
report explained, as to why the railroad people, who are 
not shippers, should have any part in our meeting or should 
be invited to participate in our discussion. 


Participation of the Railroads. 

The Chair—Will the chairman of the committee on pro- 
gram answer the question? 

Mr. Bush—In our discussion the question brought up by 
two of our members was that very frequently the repre- 
sentatives of the railroads got together in conventions or 
in meetings and passed certain restrictions and rules bear- 
ing upon shipments of various lines of merchandise and 
various commodities; and these rules were passed by the 
railroad men not to antagonize the shipper, but very fre- 
quently owing to their failure to understand the exact posi- 
tion and desire of the shipper were passed, as it were, under 
a mistaken impression or laboring under the impression 
that they were possibly helping the shipper when in reality 
such rules and regulations were very objectionable. Hence 
we felt that very frequentiy if the railroad traffic managers 
and higher officials thoroughly understood the demands 
and the desires and requirements of shippers they would be 
less prone to pass these rules, which proved such a burden 
and so objectionable to the heavy shippers as well as to 
the small ones. For that reason we thought that by per- 
mitting these gentlemen to come in here and listen to these 
discussions and, if they desired, allow them to take part 
in the same, and present to us some of their own arguments, 
without the power, however, to cast any vote, or to act 
in the capacity of mentors in this convention, they might 
thereby become greatly enlightened. That was the reason 
why the committee on program included that in its report. 

F. S. Underhill, of the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association—Mr. Chairman, I would like to sug- 
gest as an amendment to the report of the committee that 
the officials be invited to attend this session in order that 
they may have a knowledge of the feeling of the shippers 
concerning this problem, but not be permitted to enter into 
any discussion in any way whatever, except that upon 
request they have the opportunity to express themselves 
some time during the session. 

The motion was seconded and upon the vote being 
taken was declared lost. 

The Chair—The question now recurs on the adoption of 
the original report. Are you ready for the question? 

A vive voce vote was then taken and the motion to 
adopt was lost. 

The Chair—I presume that the opposition to this report 
is on account of something that you desire to add. 

J. W. Thompson, of the Memphis Lumbermen’s Club—Mr. 
Chairman, I move to amend the report by striking out the 
invitation to the railroad people and adopting it, with the 
exception of that clause, as read. 

The motion was seconded and carried and the report 
as amended was adopted. 


Permanent Organization and Transportation. 


The Chair—Now we will work back on the program as 
ouflined and ask for the report of the committee on perma- 
nent organization. 

A delegate announced that the report had been com- 
pleted, but was being copied by a stenographer and 
would shortly be submitted by the committee. 

The Chair—It is very embarrassing to go ahead with 
the temporary organization pending the report of the com- 
mittee on permanent organization. However, as time is 
pressing we will proceed. Following the report of the 
committee on program the next order of business will be a 
discussion of matters pertaining to transportation. In order 
to get this discussion properly before the house it is 
necessary that some motion be made. 

W. R. Barksdale, of Memphis—Mr. Chairman, I have a 
resolution here that I will read and get before the conven- 
tion. 


WHEREAS, The call under which this convention has as- 
sembled, and the numerous newspaper publications in con- 
nection therewith, urge a federal reciprocal demurrage law 
as the remedy for existing evils in railroad transportation 
and lay great stress upon the need for an immediate and 
concerted movement on the part of shippers to have Congress 
noe a tae demurrage law at its present short ses- 

ion; and - 


WHEREAS, Participation in this meeting may in a sense 
commit those present to an indorsement of this course of 
action; and 

WueEreEAS, This meeting is attended by some, and proba- 
bly by many, large shippers who are not satisfied that this 
is the best and most effective course to pursue; and 

Wuereas, The Interstate Commerce Commission, which is 
a tribunal especially constituted by acts of Congress to in- 
vestigate and Sift the vast mass of highly technical and spe- 
cialized data involved in handling the enormous transporta- 
tion problems of the country—a thing which the ordinary 
tribunals are admittedly unable to do with dispatch; and 

Wuereas, This special tribunal, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, has already undertaken, and devoted considera- 
ble time and labor to, an investigation of the present great 
evils existing in the transportation business of the country, 
and has already made a preliminary report to the present of 
its findings as to various causes contributing to the present 
inadequacy of service; and 

WHEREAS, In this report the commission promises to fol- 
low in due course with a special recommendation as to what- 
ever new enactments, if any, may be deemed advisable; and 

WHEREAS, We believe that this specially constituted court, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, is in better position 
and better fitted, in view of the extent and far reaching 
nature and great complexity of the problems presented, to 
formulate new federal laws than is any hasty assembly of 
shippers, each one of whom is engrossed in his own affairs ; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this convention is committed to no set plan 
of procedure looking to independent agitation for new fed- 
eral statutes but is a meeting for the full and free discus- 
sion of every phase of the transportation problem, and to 
aid and assist in every possible way the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in its efforts, already begun, to arrive at the 
exact seat and nature of the trouble, and to formulate such 
— plans as will afford adequate and permanent 
relief. 


Plans for a Permanent Status. 


Mr. Barksdale—Mr. Chairman, I offer this resolution and 
ask its adoption. 

The motion was seconded. 

The Chair—Before taking up the question I will ask 
that you postpone this while we listen to the reading of the 
report of the committee on permanent organization. 

J. A. Heath, of the Michigan Bean Dealers’ Association— 
Mr. Chairman, your committee desires to present the fol- 
lowing report: 

Your committee was divided as to what policy should be 
recommended to this convention as to forming this con- 
vention into a permanent organization until discussion with 
various delegates here present, and further consultation 
among its members convinced your committee that it was 
best to recommend that permanent organization be effected. 
We therefore suggest that the present officers be made the 
officers of the permanent organization. We further recom- 
mend that an executive committee of fifteen, including the 
president, first vice president and secretary as ex officio 
members of the executive committee, be elected and that a 
fair division be made in the selecting of this committee 
between the different interests here represented. We further 
recommend that this convention instruct the executive board 
and the officers of the permanent organization as to the 
policy that is to be pursued. 

J. A. Heatu, Chairman. 
WILLIAM WILMS, 

M. B. FArRRIN, 

GEORGE D. BURGESS, 

W. W. DINGs. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit this report and move its adop- 
tion. 

The motion being seconded was carried and the report 
as read was adopted. 


Recognizing All Interests. 


The Chair—As I understand from the report of the 
committee, it is the intention to make a permanent organi- 
zation, to be permanent beyond this present meeting? 

Mr. Heath—Yes. 

The Chair—The committee of fifteen will be appointed. 
I will ask the different branches of industry represented 
here to present the names of the members they would like 
to serve on that committee, and I will announce this ap- 
pointment later. 

F. S. Underhill, of Philadelphia—Mr. Chairman, in the 
meeting this morning I think there were some branches of 
trade represented here who were not recognized. If that is 
so it would be well to have them express themselves, so 
we will know what other branches are here besides the 
lumber trade, coal trade, hay trade and grain trade. 

Secretary J. E. Defebaugh—I would like to say, Mr. 
Chairman, that a number of delegates have come in since 
the morning session. President Van Hoose, of the South- 
western Wholesale Grocers’ Association, covering fourteen 
states in the south, is here, and the Pacific coast delegation 
are expecting the arrival of additional members tonight who 
will take part in the proceedings tomorrow, the secretary of 
the association representing the entire coast manufacturers 
and shippers. It is therefore important in forming these 
committees that these remote districts as well as those 
immediately adjacent be represented in the permanent or- 
ganization and work which is to be carried on, and I hope 
that the convention will proceed slowly in naming commit- 
tees of this character. 


Reverting to the Railroads. 


The Chair—The chair will appoint whoever the different 
organizations see fit to nominate as their representatives on 
the committee. That completes our work with that report. 
We will now refer back to the resolution offered by the 
gentleman from Memphis, Mr. Barksdale. 

M. B. Fafrin, of Cincinnati—Mr. Chairman, I would like 
very much to have that resolution read again, and take up 
each section by itself. I fear the resolution, because I fear 
that it is intended to stultify the good intentions of this 
convention. I am in favor of the latter part but not in 
favor of the former part of it. 

I cannot think that it is the intention of the gentleman 
and his associates to stultify or limit the real intentions of 
this meeting, which are simply, as I understand, to arouse 
the powers that be at Washington in an effort to secure the 
legislation that we desire. I would very much fear, if this 
resolution prevailed in each and all of its sections, that the 
effect would be to stultify, as I suggested a moment ago, 
the effects of this meeting, which I do not believe is the 
intention of these gentlemen or of anyone else. [Applause.] 

The Chair—As I understand, the objection is to the 
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preamble. The gentleman from Memphis will please read 
his preamble. 

Mr. Barksdale—The resolution, as offered, is quite short. 
The preamble is a different proposition. We ask this con- 
vention to adopt the resolution. If you will read the 
resolution you will see that we are in hearty accord with 
you. We want this matter put through to a successful ful- 
fillment. We are here, we have spent our money and, as 
Mr. Farrin says, We spent our money to come here not to 
try to stultify anything that this convention would do but 
to assist them; and our idea is that the best way to assist 
this convention and the people and ourselves is along the 
lines of this resolution. Why, we are the people who are 
suffering ; the Lord knows we suffer more in the south than 
you do in this end of the country. We are the people who 
are suffering and we want this matter carried through as 
stated in that resolution. We want all of the data we can 
get, everything that we can do, to come through the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to help the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by everything that we can, to get a law 
passed promptly that will affect all of us and cut out this 
car shortage, cut out the demurrage—anything, no matter 
what it is, that will relieve the shippers of the country. 
That is what we desire, and the preamble has nothing on 
earth to do with that resolution. 

E. M. Wasmuth, of the National Hay Association—Mr. 
Chairman, I did not hear anything except the last few 
words, but it appears to me that the proper action would be 
to refer that resolution to our committee on resolutions, 
who are appointed for that purpose and who will report 
back to this convention at the last session, giving us an 
opportunity to consider the adoption of this resolution. I 
therefore move to amend the motion by having it read that 
we refer the matter to the committee on resolutions. 

The motion was seconded. 

The Chair—Before I put the motion for referring I will 
ask the gentleman to read the preamble and resolution 
again. 

W. S. Bogle, of the Chicago coal trade—Mr. Chairman, 
if I may have the privilege, I would like to ask the gent'e- 
man who made that motion to amend it so as to read that 
it shall be referred after discussion. A great many of 
those who have come here have not yet fully determined 
as to what is the best method to pursue in this matter. I 
think a full discussion of a number of these matters will 
do a great deal more good than will be achieved by shutting 
off debate on any of them by such a motion as has just 
been made. I think the convention will accomplish a great 
deal more good for all concerned if we can follow out some 
such line of action as that. 

The Chair—Does the gentleman accept that? 

Mr. Wasmuth—I accept that. 

The Chair—Then the motion is that the resolution be 
referred after a discussion. I think in order to have the 
resolution thoroughly understood it is necessary that it be 
read, unless Mr. Farrin withdraws his request. 

In response to the request of many delegates Secretary 
Defebaugh reread the resolution offered by Mr. Barks- 
dale. 

The Chair—The question now recurs on the motion of 
Mr. Wasmuth to refer this resolution, after discussion, to 
the committee on resolutions. Are you ready for the ques- 
tion? 

Getting Down to Discussion. 


A discussion here ensued relative to parliamentary 
procedure and as to whether or not the resolution should 
be adopted as read, referred to the committee on resolu- 
tions or discussed section by section before any action 
was taken. A number of resolutions and amendments 
thereto were offered and a discussion of whether or not 
the resolution should be discussed waxed warm. A talk 
in support of the resolution as read was given as fol- 
lows: 

Representing a Minority. 

J. H. Baird, of Nashville—As I understand the resolution 
and the preamble, and I think perhaps I do, the purpose of 
that resolution and preamble is to fix the status of this 
meeting and the purpose of this meeting, and the status of 
those of us here who are striving for it in this discussion. 
In short, it is designed to fix the purpose of this meeting. 
What is that purpose? Are we met together here for a 
full, free and frank discussion of every phase of this trans- 
portation problem as it may come up on these suggestions, 
or are we here committed to the proposition of agitating 
immediately for the passage by Congress of a reciprocal 
federal demurrage law? Which are we here for? 

It has been stated by a number of gentlemen that we are 
here for the purpose of discussing every phase of this 
vexed question as it may come up. If that is what we 
are here for then I see no possible objection to this resolu- 
tion and preamble. I know it to be a fact, gentlemen, that 
a great many heavy shippers of lumber vitally interested 
in this question are not here because they thought attend- 
ance here would commit them finally and for all time to 
the proposition of a federal reciprocal demurrage law. 1 
know, gentlemen, that there are present here a number of 
men who thought of not participating in this meeting but 
who came here in order to enter a protest against the 
impression being sent abroad that the lumber people of the 
country are in favor of a reciprocal demurrage law. It is 
only right, gentlemen, it seems to me, that early in our 
proceedings we should arrive at the status we are to occupy, 
the position we are to occupy. We are here, we have 
traveled long distances to participate in this meeting and 
we want it put on a basis where we can participate. 

To some extent, the very name of this convention, as we 
see it placarded about the hotel and on the badges that 
we wear, commits us to this reciprocal demurrage proposi- 
tion. It may be, gentlemen, that in the end we will favor 
a federal reciprocal demurrage law. I do not know. But 
I, for one, am not willing at this stage of the proceedings 
to commit myself and the people I represent to that propo- 
sition. I think this resolution is unobjectionable in every 


sense and ought to be adopted now to fix the status of this 
convention. [Applause.] 

Mr. Wasmuth—I think that this resolution or any reso- 

S. W. Strong—I think the convention should now proceed 
to a thorough discussion of the question. 

The Chair—If somebody will get it before the house in 
lution should be read and referred to the committee on 
resolutions. That is what we have a committee appointed 
for. I do not concede the gentleman's position. I do not 
see any possibility of making a statement as to the scope 
of this convention without curtailing it; any statement 
must in a measure curtail it, and we do not desire to cur- 
tail in any way the scope of this convention. We want to 
meet here and have a full, free and open discussion and 
decide ultimately what the majority of us think is the 
proper thing to do. Therefore I think the motion should 
prevail and that the resolution should be referred to the 
committee. 

The motion was then put on the amendment to strike 
out the words ‘‘after discussion’’ and, the motion pre- 
vailing, the words were stricken out. 

On the Original Proposition. 

Mr. Bush—Mr. Chairman, I wish to state that in the 
report of the committee on program which was passed and 
accepted by this convention it was agreed that this meeting 
should be open for the free and unintérrupted discussion 
of all matters pertaining to transportation. That was the 
sense of the report as explained by myself before this con- 
vention, and I think that after we have disposed of this 
motion we can proceed to a general discussion of any 
matters pertaining to transportation. 

After some further discussion it was decided to refer 
the resolution to the committee on resolutions with re- 
quest that a report be made within thirty minutes. This 
motion prevailed. 

a proper manner we will discuss it. It is necessary to 
have some resolution bringing it before the house. 

F. 8. Underhill—I rise to ask for information, whether 
the understanding is that the committee on resolutions ap- 
pointed by the temporary chairman is continued without 
reappointment. 

The Chair—I will say that it is continued. 

J. A. Van Hoose—Mr. Chairman, I desire to request that 
the gentleman from Memphis who introduced that resolu- 
tion be allowed the courtesy of the floor first, to present 
his views against a reciprocal demurrage. In other words, 
we are simply here for a full, plain, frank discussion of the 
matter and if he has any objections (and very likely he has) 
it might be of great benefit to us to hear wherein it is 
unfair or impracticable, or undesirable. I therefore think, 
as a matter of courtesy, we ought to hear from him prior 
to the report of the committee. 

Mr. Barksdale—Mr. Chairman, in answer to the question 
the gentleman has asked I will say that, as I understand it, 
this matter is now referred to this committee with the re- 
quest that they report in thirty minutes. Upon their report 
the whole matter will be discussed. 

The Chair—We will be pleased, as long as there is no 
regular business before the convention, to hear from any 
gentleman who would like tu address the meeting. We have 
now twenty-five minutes. Is there any gentleman present 
who would like to be heard on the general transportation 
proposition? If not, we will have a recess for twenty-five 
minutes. 

For the Inferential Under Dog. 

Mr. Freeman—lI have only one purpose in rising to speak 
at this juncture. I believe we are all met with one common 
purpose at heart. At the same time I recognize that we 
are met under circumstances and conditions that sometimes 
have tended to make men a little strenuous. We have pur- 
sued as business men somewhat the same policy that our 
railroad friends have in the preparation of themselves 
for the taking care of the transportation of business; we 
say nothing until the fight is on and then we are liable 
sometimes to get excited about it and we want to smash 
everything that come’ before us. I confess to a little bit 
of that sentiment myself. 

There have been times when I felt that there was nothing 
that I could suggest or enter into that would be too drastic 
to fit the case. Now I believe that we have started a move- 
ment here which, if entered upon right, may result in won- 
drous good to the whole shipping community. I believe it 
is possible, on the other hand, for us to take hasty action, 
to pass hasty resolutions, and perhaps to say and do many 
things that will tend rather to hurt than to help our cause; 
and I believe that it is not inopportune to urge upon a body 
of men like this the necessity of the most conservative 
action at this time. I believe that it is a magnificent 
thing to be as radical as possible in our devotion to a 
principle, and as conservative as possible in our efforts to 
right the thing. I can see more danger confronting us in 
radical and hasty action at this time than in almost any 
other thing. 

To my mind the proposition indorsed by this badge that 
I wear is repulsive to me. Not because I do not want to 
do anything, not because I do not want to enter into any 
reasonable arrangement that will bring about better condi- 
tions; but I doubt if all of us have seriously thought about 
the consequences of the term that we use. Now, the very 
thought of reciprocity, to start with, signifies the bringing 
together of two like things—the exchange of two commodi- 
ties or of two like privileges or something of that kind— 
and I insist that in the very nature of things reciprocal 
demurrage suggests the bringing together of two absolutely 
dissimilar things. To begin with, the rule of demurrage to 
which we have all substantially consented—we sometimes 
kick when it happens to hit our particular case, but as a 
principle we believe it right—has but one purpose and that 
purpose is either to urge upon or compel the man who 
is receiving the service to act promptly, to do a thing 
easily witbin his power to do. 

Now what do we propose to do on the other side? Do 
we propose to act in the same spirit? Do we propose to 





make the railroad companies do something that they can 
easily do? Do you believe that there is any court of. last 
resort anywhere that will ever punish a railroad or an 
individual for doing a thing or failing to do a thing that 
it was impossible for him to do? It is easy for us to say 
that he should get ready to do it, but, after the passage of 
your reciprocal demurrage law, how are you going to have 
it affect the country at one time and not at another? Are 
you going to compel every railroad in the United States 
to have cars enough to transport everything that may be 
offered to them in such months as we have had in the last 
three? It is an absolute impossibility. There are not car 
companies enough on the face of the earth to make all the 
cars within the next three years that we could have used 
within the last three or four months. Therefore you are 
asking the railroad companies to be punished for something 
which they manifestly cannot do. 

And I am not pleading for the railroads either, because 
they have hit me as hard as they have any other man in 
proportion to the amount of business that I do, and I have 
been injured by it as much as any other man can be. But 
I want to call the attention of this convention to the 
futility of wasting its time in this effort to accomplish a 
very desirable thing in a very undesirable way. 

Now that is all I care to say about reciprocity. I be- 
ileve that it is wrong in principle, that it never can be 
made éffective, and I believe that the railroad manager of 
today would laugh in his sleeve as quickly at the passage 
of such a law as he would at almost anything you have a 
mind to put in the statute books. 


Attitude of Railroad Officials. 

Now what can we do? What ought we to do? It is not 
an easy matter for any man to apply himself to the things 
he can or ought to do. It does seem to me, however, that 
we voted down one of the very ideas here today that we 
ought to have encouraged. A few moments ago we voted 
down a courteous resolution to invite the railroad men to 
come in here and listen to what we have to say. Gentlemen, 
we do not get together enough; we do not get up close 
enough to each other. It is a mighty easy thing for a man 
to stand off 400 or 500 miles away from a railroad office 
and write a letter that will just scorch the life out of them, 
and it does just about as much good as if he had thrown 
it in the fire before he sent it. We have all tried it, and 
very few of us have ever run against a first class railroad 
man but what, when we sat down before him and told our 
tale in a straightforward way, we have had a good hearing. 
That is true of the railroad men you and I meet, but unfor- 
tunately in this situation you and I, as business men, rarely 
meet the fellow who is responsible for the condition that 
obtains. He lives on a $50,000 yacht. He is playing the 
game down in Wall street, and there is the hidden secret 
of all the mischief. 

You do not know of that little railroad that you 
are located on down there, whether these fellows in Wall 
street want it to make a dollar or not. That is the man 
who has got to be gotten hold of. Now I believe it possible 
for this convention to take such measures as will enable 
at least a good representative body of delegates from this 
convention to tackle the lions in their den and go before 
them and show to them as perhaps we have not been able 
to show to them before the rising tide of feeling that there 
is in this country on these questions of the failure of our 
railroads to meet the responsibilties that they owe to the 
public. 

Now we can talk it over and get to some direct action 
of that kind. Is it possible for us to arouse a sentiment 
that will make it almost an impossibility—perhaps not a 
legal one, but almost a moral impossibility—for the man- 
agement of any railroad company to pay dividends while 
they are unfitted for taking care of the business offered to 
them? If we can do these things we can accomplish some- 
thing. If we are simply going to say Mr. So and So is 
a good fellow; he is going to introduce a bill into Congress 
and we are going to fight for it and back him up—if that 
is all we are going to do we had better to have gone home 
before we got away from home. 

My talk at this juncture is purposely put simply as a 
plea that we broaden ourselves out; that we be not intem- 
perate, and that if possible we get into a practical talk 
that will crystallize into something that will bring about 
good results. Do you know that it takes almost one-half 
of the car building industry of this country as now organ- 
ized to build cars enough to keep the equipment up to the 
present standard? It takes almost 150,000 cars a year to 
keep the equipment where it ought to be. There are well 
up toward 2,000,000 freight cars in the United States. It 
is estimated that the life of a freight car is only ten years, 
or 10 percent of that amount to maintain the equipment, 
but cut it down and say that it takes 150,000 cars; about 
300,000 cars is approximately as much as we can possibly 
turn out, so you can see that this is not only a difficulty 
which we have to contend with but the best railroad minds 
in the country are figuring and wondering what they are 
going to do to overcome this difficulty. As one general 
manager told me the other day: “For heaven's sake, if 
you can do anything or suggest anything by which we can 
bring about a condition in which we can manage our’ cars 
so as to get more out of them you are just the man we 
want.” I believe they all feel that way and I believe we 
ought to put ourselves more in that attitude instead of 
wanting something that is going to hit somebody. That is 
all this reciprocal demurrage law is when you simmer it 
down; we have been sore because they put demurrage upon 
us and now we want an opportunity of hitting them back 
and we are going to do it. 


Speaking for Exasperated Retailers. 

J. R. Moorehead, of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation—Mr. Chairman, a small boy was once asked to define 
the difference between an optimist and a pessimist. He 
studied for a while and then said: “An optimist, that is 
the fellow that works on the eyes. Pessimist, he is the 
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fellow that works on your feet.” The teacher said in a 
moment: ‘Son, I guess you are right; an optimist sees 
things and the pessimist kicks.” 

Now in one sense I think we are all kickers here or we 
would not have come here. In another sense I think a 
great many of us are optimists; a great many of us come 
here and think we can settle this question by resolutions or 
a bill in Congress. While I am in favor of a bill being 
passed by Congress I do not know that it will settle all the 
trouble, but we who pay the demurrage believe that we are 
eternally right in asking that if we are compelled to do 
certain things by railroads establishing laws of the:r own, 
without authority, the railroads ought to be required to do 
the same thing. If it is not right to compel a railroad to 
furnish a shipper with a car when he needs it, it is not right 
for the railroad to-make an arbitrary law compelling me to 
unload a car or two cars, or three cars, or five cars, when 
I am not able to unload them within forty-eight hours. 

It is just as impossible for me to unload five cars in 
forty-eight hours as it is for a railroad to furnish 100 cars 
when they have but five to furnish. 

Now, reciprocal demurrage is not a new proposition in 
Congress. The Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association in- 
troduced a bill in Congress more than two years ago which 
was introduced by one of the members who now sits upon 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, but matters were not 
right at that time and we were not able to accomplish 
anything. The great trouble is that when a set of men 
come together in an assemblage like this I am afraid too 
many of us are influenced by the railroads and we see the 
railroad influence permeating all the actions of men. We 
see it permeating the actions of railroad .commissions and 
states, and I want to read you right here a resolution 
passed by the railroad commissioners of Kansas recently— 
just think of it. This is a statement sent out by the rail- 
road commission of Kansas: 

Another item having an important bearing up the cor- 
rection of existing freight tratlic conditions is that of the 
inadequacy of the present terminal facilities promptly to 
handle shipments. Notwithstanding the present unprece- 
dented increase in commercial activity, the railroads oper- 
ating in Kansas could care for the business offered by their 
patrons with a reasonable degree of despatch if they could 
secure the prompt unloading and releasing of cars at ter- 
minals. 

Is there anybody in business who would pretend to be- 
lieve anything of that kind? 

Mr. Freeman—Are you aware that there are 15,000 cars 
of grain standing at Galveston today? 

Mr. Moorehead—TI do not know anything about that, sir. 

The Chair—Is the committee on resolutions ready to re- 
port? 

Mr. Farrin 
his statement. 

The Chair—The committee is ready to report. After we 
have had the report of the committee we will continue with 
the discussion. 

A delegate—Let the retailer finish his speech. 


I would like to have Mr. Freeman go on with 


Testimony from a Railroad Expert. 


Mr. Mcorehead—I wish to read the testimony of J. C. 
Lincoln delivered last week in St. Louis before Mr. Prouty, 
United States commerce commissioner. Mr. Lincoln was 
next to the head of the freight department of the Missouri 
Pacific system, a man who was as well qualified to speak 
on freight matters as any man in the whole western coun- 
try. Within the last year he has left the railroad service 
and is now employed with some commercial body in St. 
Louis, the Freight Traffic Association or something of that 
kind. He is not in the freight department of any railroad 
and therefore he is at liberty to speak just what he thinks 
and knows. 

He stated that the delays in handling cars caused by the 
failure to unload were only 3 percent. Now, there is a 
railroad man, a man who has had experience with railrcads, 
who says that only 3 percent of the time consumed in 
handling cars is due to the failure of the people who get 
this stuff, to unload. Who is more competent to speak than 
that gentleman?, Ninety-seven percent of it, therefore, is 
due to the fact that the railroads fail to haul. [Applause.] 

I believe that all the retail dealers in the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, speaking for them, are in favor of 
doing something. I do not believe they are in favor of 
doing anything radical, but they are in favor of doing some- 
thing, and something ought to be done. I believe we ought 
to show a stiff backbone in this matter and do not believe 
we ought to be influenced by the railroads. I believe the 
bill as we heard it read, that is to be presented by a con 
gressman of this city, ought to be passed. If it is wrong 
it ought to be amended, but if we are not going to doe 
anything, if the railreads’ are not going to bear their part 
of this great trouble and loss which we are suffering, let us 
take the part they are putting upon us and abolish that by 
law and say no car service asscciation shall charge us any- 
thing for failure to unlcad when we consume only 3 percent 
of the time. 

Announcement was here made on behalf of the com- 
mittee on resolutions that the committee had decided 
the matter upon which they were called to pass was of 
too great importance to permit of a decision within 
thirty minutes and requesting further time for their 
deliberations. 


Claims of the Carriers. 


J. B. White—Mr. Chairman, I have listened to the re- 
marks of Mr. Freeman, and I have listened to the remarks 
of Mr. Moorehead and his report of what Mr. Lincoln 
said. Mr. Lincoln at one time I know was considered a 
great railroad authority. I came here with the idea that 
there was a shortage in cars. I came here with a very 
radical idea as to recommending some form of elastic car 
supply ; something like the treasurer of the United States 
is now considering as regards the currency supply; that 
we could have cars when we wanted them and when we did 
not want them they could be taken to a side track some- 


where, the same as the treasurer took $60,000,000 out of 
circulation, because it was not needed at that time, and 
restores it now when it is needed. 

But, in opposition to the thought that there is only 3 
percent of trouble caused by cars being held at stations to 
be unloaded, I wish to read you the report of General Man- 
ager A. W. Sullivan, of the Missouri Pacific—what he stated 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission : 

“A. W. Sullivan, general manager of the Missouri Pacific, 
said there was a nominal car shortage but he was not cer- 
tain that actual car famine existed. Asked to tell the 
difference between a nominal and actual shortage, he said 
when shippers could not get cars needed an actual shortage 
exists. When they apply for a greater number and can do 
with less, then there is a nominal shortage.”” [Laughter.] 

Speaking of the complaint of lumbermen, the witness 
said: “The wastefulness of transportation facilities by 
lambermen is extraordinary. They rarely ever fill a car or 
attempt in any way to conserve the facilities we offer them. 
Cars with a capacity of 60,000 pounds are frequently loaded 
less than 30,000 pounds. I have called the attention of 
millmen to this and, in a measure at least, it is being reme- 
died. Another reason for the car shortage is the fact that 
shippers utilize coal cars ver, frequently for storage bins. 
One concern here frequently has fifty-five of our cars tied 
up at one time. It prefers to pay $1 a day on the car’—I 
think that is a Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, if I re- 
member right. [Laughter.}] “What applies to lumbermen 
applies to cotton shippers as well. Cars are never loaded to 
their capacity. The shipping public does not fully utilize 
the facilities offered by railroads.” 

“Why don’t you compel shippers to fill the cars?’ asked 
Mr. Prouty. 

“I know of no way to do it, except to suggest it to ship- 
pers.” 

“Mr. Sullivan said the custom of railroads grouping their 
cars in certain sections to meet the grain, or fruit, or cotton 
movements, sometimes caused temporary shortage. ‘The 
commodity may not move when we anticipate and the cars 
must be held idle,’ he said.” 

Now, I understand that there have been some state laws 
that require cars shall be moved. I understand in Texas 
they have some local laws passed by the state, and so we 
have got a great question confronting us here and one 
that requires our careful thought and consideration, our 
intelligent thought and consideration, and we have quite 
an intelligent representation here today, but we cannot do 
it in one short afternoon and go home at 6 o'clock. 

The Chair—I will have to rule all speaking out of order. 
There is nothing before the convention except the report 
of the committee on resolutions which has just been made, 
requesting the granting of further time. 

On motion the time granted the committee in which 
to report was extended until Saturday morning, Janu- 
ary 5. 

Car Service Association Testimony. 

C. M. Moderwell, a coal shipper, of Chicago—Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer a motion to the effect that this convention in- 
dorse a bill about to be offered by Representative Madden in 
Congress. 

Vhe motion was seconded. 

Mr. Moderwell—Mr. Chairman, I do not know that my 
remarks will be confined entirely to this motion, but if you 
will be as liberal with me as you have been with the other 
two gentlemen, I will not transgress any further. Both cf 
these gentlemen have quoted general statements of railroad 
men with reference to shippers handling cars. I would like 
to read from the last issue of the Black Diamond the testi- 
mony of C. W. Sanford before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Mr. Sanford is the manager of the Chicago Car 
Service Association. In his testimony he reported that 
something like 75,000 cars a month were handled through 
the terminals in Chicago, and I would just like to read this 
testimony, as he claims to have reduced it to a matter of 
figures as to what the liability of the carrier is and what 
the liability of the shipper is with regard to the handling of 
cars; and remember this statement is the statement of a 
man paid by railroad companies. 

Mr. Sanford stated that the average time of delivery of 
a car to its destination from the time it was loaded out or 
ordered out was about two and one-half days. I understand 
that he means by that that it takes that long a time after 
car has been reconsigned by the shipper. As a part of this 
delay the average shippers’ detention was nine-sixteenths 
of the delay. Now that looks pretty liberal to me. He is 
giving the shippers 36 percent of the time and allowing the 
railroad the difference. But, even so, it seems to me there 
isn’t any basis for that statement of the gentleman quoted 
by the last speaker, provided the situation in other parts of 
the country is anything like what it is in Chicago. 

J. A. Heath—Mr. Chairman, I have a report here for 1904 
of the Michigan Car Service Association, which handles all 
the cars handled in the state of Michigan for that period. 
This is officially compiled by the railroad companies. It 
shows that during the year 1904 the total number of cars 
handled in the state of Michigan was 621,000; that the 
average detention per car was 1.64 days; that is, from the 
time that the cars were placed for loading or unloading until 
they were delivered back to the railroad companies. Figur- 
ing that the average time allowed to the shippers for loading 
was three days for coal men and two days for grain men, 
making an average of two and one-half days, the shippers 
saved to the railrcad company one day of free time on a 
total number of 621,000 cars. 


Specimen Deliberateness of Railroads. 

Walker L. Wellford, of Memphis—Mr. Chairman, I came 
here not with the idea of getting back of the railroads on 
account of demurrage, because I th'nk demurrage is a good 
thing, and I think there are very few men who did come 
here with any such idea; but I do think we have come here 
with the idea that we shall make the railrcads pay demur- 
rage for the same reason that the railroads made us pay 
demurrage. Now the railroads clarge us $1 a day, which 
is a very small amount, to encourage us to unload cars 
promptly; or in other words, to penalize us for not unload- 
ing the cars. If we put the railroads in the same position 
it looks to me that the same rule would work with them. 
If they are penalized for not giving service they would 
give better service. 

Railroad men say that the large majority of the car 


shortage is attributable to the shipper. I have a list here 
of 503 cars handled into Memphis over various lines during 
the year 1906, which shows that those 503 cars traveled 
69,402 miles; that it took them 2,311 days to travel that, 
or twenty-one miles per twenty-four hours; that it took 
my company thirty-four hours to unload those cars. 

I will read a few of them to show you what they are. 
Take the Iron Mountain railway; Mr. Sullivan, I believe, 
was talking before the Interstate Commerce Commiss‘on 
about the lumbermen, but I find that their rate is 27 cars 
20 miles a day, 30 cars 19% miles a day, 30 cars 22% 
miles a day, 31 cars 28% miles a day, 29 cars 25 miles a 
day, 28 cars 18 miles a day, 29 cars 19 miles a day, 28 
ears 15 miles a day, 30 cars 23 miles a day, 29 cars 23 
miles a day, 5 cars 28 miles a day. 

The reason these are separated is because they were taken 
off of sheets that had been prepared and I did not have 
time to foot them up before leaving home last night. 

Now take the Illinois Central. I have here 29 cars mak- 
ing 11 miles a day, 29 cars 5 miles a day, 13 cars 6 miles 
a day, 30 cars 12 miles a day, 31 cars 17 miles a day, 12 
ears 4 miles a day. 

Now the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis: 28 cars 28 
miles a day, 4 cars 25% miles a day. 

The Frisco System: 22 cars 17 miles a day. 

The Rock Island: I was frightened when I made this 
one on account of the speed—9 cars 3 miles a day. 

These figures are accurate. I have the car numbers on 
sheets that I took to make them out. There were about 
twenty sheets, and I have the car numbers, dates of bills 
of lading, when issued, place they came from, road they 
originated on and road they arrived on, and all of this 
information is right there. I have taken the records from 
the railroads themselves. 

J. W. Thompson—What was the average distance there? 

Mr. Wellford—The average distance of the Iron Mountain 
rcad was about 240 miles and of the [Illinois Central it 
was over 100 miles and on the Nashville & Chattanooga it 
was 128 miles. 

Mr. Thompson—How long did it take them to come 
through ? 

Mr. Wellford—I have summed these cars up. For in- 
stance, I can give you a car that was on the Iron Moun- 
tain. This car left Morrell, Ark., January 3 and it reached 
Memphis and was put on my side track on February 5. 

Mr. Thompson—What is the distance? 

Mr. Wellford—Two hundred and sixty-six miles is the 
distance. 

Mr. Thompson—As a matter of fact, isn’t that delay 
largely in the terminal? 

Mr. Wellford—lI don’t know whether it is or not. 

Mr. Thompson—You take a car that goes seventy-five 
miles, and it will take longer to go through the terminal 
than it will the seventy-five miles. 

Mr. Wellford—My people are using the Illinois Central ; 
they do not have to switch our cars. The main line runs 
through our yard. 

Mr. Thompson—Have you any data showing the time it 
took from the time it arrived in the city until it arrived 
at your place? 

Mr. Wellford—No; because I haven't any authentic infor- 
mation to show that; but I am merely stating from the 
time the bill of lading was issued until it was put on our 
track. 

ALL THESE CARS WERE SHIPPED TO MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Miles 

No. Days Miles per 24, Hours un- 

cArs— enroute. traveled. hours. loading. Road. 
TS ae 333 6,720 20 22 I. M. 
AER 350 6,799 19% 29 I. M. 
Se 266 5,970 221% 33 1. 
ree 271 7,865 281% 84% I. M. 
ee 263 6,800 25 33 I. M. 
ee: 340 6,099 18 29 I. M. 
+ ere 373 7,386 19 27 . m 
_ reer 484 7,139 15 40 I. M. 
EE eee 325 7,411 23 49 I. M. 
29) 266 6,099 23 33 I. M. 
re 40 1,114 28 49 I. M. 
- 182 1,926 11 36 i 
_ ae 306 1,640 5 41 Ze © 
were 130 793 6 56 . & 
Oe sate 218 2,600 12 34 a 
ee 146 2,473 17 34  < 
renee 187 570 4 39 et 
| ere 124 3,554 28 26 N. C. & St. L. 
19 486 25% 3 N. C. & St. L. 
B2 169 2,820 17 40% Frisco. 

, eae 173 504 3 44 Rock Island. 


The above is a list of cars handled during the year 1906 
from January to December and is not picked, but all cars 
included. Time is taken from date of issue of bill of lading 
to time car is placed for unloading. 

Mr. Thompscon—Are those all the cars you got? 

Mr. Wellford—These are practically all the cars we got. 
There were a few I did not have the record complete on. 
Some of them [ did not have bills of lading on. 

A delegate—-As I understand it, the railroads control the 
terminals. I think this is irrelevant. 

Mr. Weliford—I am not endeavoring to interfere with the 
railroads; I think the railroad is a great thing, but I am 
just merely giving this information to this convention so 
as to show that in our instance it was certa‘nly not our 
fauit that the railroad did not care because the train ran 
so few miles a day. 


Inadequate Free Unloading Time. 


Arthur L. Holmes, secretary of the Michigan Retail Lum 
ber Dealers’ Asociaticon—Mr. Chairman, I rise to raise the 
question that as I understand it the resume of the Madden 
bill, so called by Mr. Defebaugh, stated that the time for 
unloading cars was forty-eight hours. Am I r'ght? 

Chairman Anderson—That is right. 

Mr. Holmes—I protest against that. For several years 
we have fought and finally won a battle that gives us 
seventy-two hours in which to unlead cars, and I submit 
that when these car service rules were first put into opera- 
tion, fifteen or sixteen years ago, the capacity of the car, 
the conditions existing and everything were vastly different 
from what they are today, and I do not know why we 
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should take a backward step. Now I am pro-railroad, if you 
please—I do not make any bones about it—but I do not 
propose to take any backward step and I want to protest 
so far as the lumber dealers of Michigan are concerned, and 
I believe I voice the sentiment of the coal dealers, against 
taking this backward step to forty-eight hours when we 
are entitled now to seventy-two hours. 

I want to support Mr. Madden on his proposition; I think 
he is on the right track, but I think he is entirely misin- 
formed as to what are our rights in the premises when he 
undertakes to fix in his bill forty-eight hours. Therefore 
I want to amend this motion so that we will favor it if the 
figures 48 are stricken out and the words seventy-two hours 
inserted. 


The Car and Locomotive Supply. 


F. S. Underhill—Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that action 
upon the motion that has recently been made, this afternoon 
or even tomorrow, would be hasty and ill advised. In the 
first place we have had now some of the data concerning 
the Madden bill and we can consider that when we take 
with us the little pamphlet that has been distributed here 
today. But it is a question in my mind whether in deciding 
it hastily upon a federal law that once placed upon the 
statute books is liable to stand there and affect the interests 
of shippers permanently it ought to be indorsed without 
mature consideration. 

We are business men and interested in business propo- 
sitions and our deliberations ought to be conducted with 
reasonableness. We ought to think over carefully the propo- 
sitions that are before us and decide them after a thorough 
and careful consideration. There are a lot of problems 
which enter into this matter which we are considering. 
Some of them are technical, some of them are problems that 
we cannot even now acquire sufficient information about to 
enable us to act with intelligence. When I say this I 
want to have it thoroughly understood that I am one of 
the sufferers among those who feel the car famine. Our 
firm shipped 150 cars in December when they should have 
shipped 350. When I left home it was after I had written 
quite a number of letters to customers who were hammering 
at us for cars and I was trying to give them an explanation 
that the delay was on account of the car famine etc. So 
I want it to be understood that I have an interest in this 
matter which is on the part of the shipper. 

But have we given any consideration in the first place 
to what the railroads are doing in the matter of providing 
ears, or what they can do in the matter of providing cars? 
It has already been suggested by Mr. Freeman that the 
ear shops in this country running at their fullest capacity 
today could not provide enough cars to handle all the 
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freight that is offered. As a matter of fact, 1906 in the 
manufacture of cars was the record year; 243,670 cars were 
built in merchant shops outside of the railroad shops. Evi- 
dently, as Mr. Freeman suggested, 300,000 cars were built. 
This was an advance of 45 percent over what was done in 
the year 1905, when 163,655 cars were built; 1904 was a 
year of retrenchment—they built only 60,803 cars. The 
majority of these cars were freight cars. In 1906 there 
were 240,503 freight cars built, as against 51,667 passenger 
cars. 

In addition to this it is not only necessary to have cars 
to load lumber on but the discussions that have already 
been presented show that it is necessary to have motive 
power, and if you know anything about that, if we had 
the opportunity to investigate it, we would probably find 
that the locomotive shops of the country were taxed to their 
utmost capacity. The Baldwin Locomotive Works have 
recently purchased an expensive plant in Chester, Pa., 
simply because they had overrun their plants at Spring 
Garden and at Burnham, Pa., where they did not have 
enough room to build all the cars and locomotives that 
were demanded of them. In 1906, 6,931 locomotives were 
built, against 5,453 in 1905, so the railroads are building 
ears and are building locomotives. 

Various Railroad Requirements. 

It is necessary to have more than cars and locomotives 
in order to handle the freight that is offered by the shippers 
of this country. We know that we have been passing 
through an era of unprecedented prosperity. This country 
has never known and no other country has never known 
such prosperity to come on it, unexpectedly almost. Some 
people say that we all ought to be prepared for these things, 
but we are not prepared for them. While they have built 
a great many cars and while they are building a great 
many cars, there must come a time when there will not 
be so much freight to move and they will have a whole lot 
of deadwood to carry ihat is not of any use to them, end 
in fact is a burden to them. 

But in addition to this motive power and cars is the 
matter of trackage which has to be considered. A number 
of roads are today running their railroads over single 
tracks for long distances and if you say they must handle 
their freight better you must take into consideration that 
they have passenger traffic over this single track and that 
must have precedence and must be carefully guarded for 
fear of injury to life and limb, which will result if there 
is any undue hastening of freight without regard to the 
passenger traffic. It would take a long time to double- 
track those roads. A number of roads during the past year 
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have double-tracked and triple-tracked and quadruple-tracked 
their roads. 

However, I do not want to take up too much time in 
statistics of this kind, but 1 have called attention to these 
things for the purpose of bringing out this thought: a 
suggestion has been made here bringing out the fact that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was created purposely 
to look after the interests of the shippers of the United 
States and could consider this very problem, and the 
friend of the shippers of the United States today is the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. [Applause.] We want 
to look to them to look to our interests, and I think that 
we should await the report of this committee on resolutions 
upon this resolution that has been presented to it before 
we take action; and that our action ought to be action 
taken in connection with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; that as a result, in other words, of this meeting 
this afternoon we should have action which should be as 
positive in its declaration as possible that we need help; 
that we require help; that the railroads should extend their 
facilities and should improve their executive force and work- 
ing force and everything that makes for efficiency all along 
the line. I believe if such a course is pursued that the 
result of this meeting this afternoon will be the sanest and 
safest and best for all concerned, if we decide to authorize 
the executive committee of this permanent organization to 
communicate and meet with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and present to them the facts and data, such infor- 
mation as the gentleman from Memphis has just given us, 
and ask them to aid us in securing a remedy for the evil 
and for the misfortune that is pressing upon the shippers 
of the United States. [Applause.] 


Codperation With the Commission and Others. 

Secretary Defebaugh—Just one moment, please: I desire 
to correct a false impression that seems to exist. I have 
a letter from the commission in which they say that they 
hope and believe that the results of this conference will 
be of great good. We are not anticipating in any wise the - 
work of the commission but are colaboring with them and 
assisting them in every way in our power with information 
such as will develop here today and tomorrow. 

I would like to say also with reference to the Madden 
bill that I have every reason to believe that that bill, 
wisely and ably drawn, will be presented regardless of the 
action of this association. It is not dependent on it one 
iota, although it could improve, stimulate and help the 
work that is going on in behalf of any bill which is to be 
presented, and which cannot be defined, developed and com- 
pleted until Congress is through with it; and that railroads 
and shippers all will have an opportunity before the com- 
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mittees of Congress to say whether that bill is right, forty- 
eight hours, seventy-two hours, or what not. 

I would like to say also that at this time there is a 
conference going on between the executive railway officials 
in Chicago and the Chicago Commercial Association; that 
these matters are being thought out by wise men, with the 
railroads as well as the industries represented here; that 
it is my personal pelief that the railroads will be better off, 
and that they believe they will be better off, with a national 
law than with all the diliculties they are having and will 
have to contend with from the state legislatures this winter. 
And, consequently, you must not accept the theory that we 
are standing in the way of anybody in what we are doing 
here, deliberating and discussing these questions. I hope 
and think we will reach a conservative and wise conclusion, 
and I hope the gentlemen will not act on the conclusion 
that we are getting the cart before the horse, but that we 
are doing that which the railroads are doing in their con- 
ferences—seeing what is best for all concerned. [Applause.] 

Mr. Vansant—Mr. Chairman, I think it is entirely wrong 
to expect the railroads to pay us as much for each day they 
fail to furnish a car as we do for the use of it. The car 
is their property and if we get it we should pay for it. I 
believe the railroads ought to be authorized to charge $5 
a day for a car kept over forty-eight hours, and that would 
relieve the situation. And they ought to be required to 
pay us a reasonable sum for damage caused to us by delay 
in transportation of our merchandise. - 


Handling the Situation Fearlessly. 


W. F. Bogle—Mr. Chairman, I once knew a man who 
owned several railroads and I asked him one time what he 
most desired in connection with them and he said, to be 
let alone. It would look to me as if there were a number 
of people in this convention who were in great harmony with 
the owner of railroads, and very willing to let him alone. 
[Applause.] The reason that you are suffering today from 
many injustices in the handling of cars is because the aver- 
age shipper is afraid to tackle the railroads. [Applause.] 

Now you might as well get down to brass tacks and get 
at the facts just as they are. If you are afraid to tackle 
the railroads either individually or collectively, say so and 
take your medicine. If you are men and willing and able 
to stand for what is coming to you then you will do some- 
thing in this convention and you will do something to right 
the wrongs under which you are now suffering. The rail- 
roads are working an injustice on you in the ‘manner in 
which they assess the demurrage at the terminals either 
to the shippers or to the receivers. They charge you a 
dollar a day because you abuse the use of their property 
while it is under your control, and we say to them that 
they are correct in their position, and we admit it. Now if 
that is a fair proposition it is equally a fair proposition 
that the railroad companies should pay us for abusing our 
property when it is under their control. [Applause.] 

There are two or three points on this question that arise 
here, and we are confusing them in the discussion we are 
having. Car service is one thing, demurrage and the poor 
handling of equipment is another thing; and I say to you 
this, that if you do not accomplish anything more in this 
convention than to make the railroads pay you back as 
many dollars a day as they charge you for abuse, for every 
day that they abuse your property, then you will have 
achieved in a great measure the purpose for which this 
meeting was called. It is no difficult matter to arrive at 
what is a fair time for them to deliver goods as between 
two points. You can get statistics here and confuse the 
mind and take us away from the subject, but when you 
get right back to it, gentlemen, there isn’t a man in this 
convention but what will sit in his office and, if he will, 
from his experience in this business he can tell you what 
is fair to a railroad to take his car of coal from his mine 
to Chicago or any other destination, or lumber from his 
camp to any destination it is sent to. 

We know what is fair, the railroads know what is fair, 
and all that is necessary for you gentlemen is to indicate 
that public sentiment has reached a state in this country 
that they are going to make the railroads recognize it. 
There are a whole lot of shippers who have done it. 
{Applause.] Stock brought into the stock yards in Chicago 
if delayed is allowed so much for depreciation of weight. 
If it is delayed it is allowed so much for depreciation in 
price, if the price has gone down. This is nothing new, 
but they are simply hoodwinking you and making you pay 
out of your pockets for their own shortcomings. [Applause.] 


Concerted Action Necessary. 

Now, leaving that phase of the case and going on to the 
car shortage question, I want to say that it presents many 
more difficulties than the straight demurrage question does. 
I appreciate the vast volume of business that the railroads 
have had to contend with in this country; we all realize 
it. It has been an advantage to all of us, and I question 
whether or not we would have all been thoroughly benefitted 
if during the last two or three, or four, or five years we 
could have at all times got all the cars we applied for and 
wanted. There is reason in all of those things and I 
personally question as to whether any of those questions 
can really be settled by an arbitrary law passed to cover 
that one thing. 

I am not in favor of committing this convention to this 
proposed law in Congress of which we know absolutely 
nothing. The secretary has stated this morning that Mr. 
Madden said it was open to amendment, but that it would 
be presented. We have nothing here before us in that 
regard to which we as intelligent men could commit our- 
selves, and for that reason I am against it. But I believe 
we have nearer at home and within ourselves a power 
greater even than that law would be, and that is a concen- 
trated action on the part of shippers all over this country 
that the railroad people should right some of the wrongs 
under which we are suffering now in the way of handling 


cars. 
I believe that this movement is the proper thing. I 


believe that it should be perpetuated. J believe that before 
you leave here you should have some form of a permanent 
organization; that you should adopt some rigid resoutions 
covering the points which you want to have remedied. I 
believe that you should appoint able committees who would 
take those things into their hands and into their heads, 
digest them thoroughly and take proper action with the 
railroad people. Perhaps we can get a lot of these things 
out of the way and properly remedied without going to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, or even to Congress for a 
law. VPerhaps we can do it all ourselves. 


Organized Selp Help Will Effect Results. 

I do not think that the railroad people think that their 
present position is tenable. I think they realize that it is 
not and I believe it is only necessary for concerted action 
to make them do a great many things which they should 
have done long ago. Now I think that our greatest strength 
lies there rather than in any special legislation, but above 
all things I do not think we should commit ourselves to a 
law of which we know nothing. Neither do I think that we 
should put all our interests into the hands of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. God helps them who help them- 
selves, and if you want your business well attended to, 
attend to it yourself. [Applause.] 

If you will take this up, genflemen, as the railroads take 
it up with you, you will get better results. They do not 
take it up as an individual right. They take it up as an 
association and they say to you, “We haven’t any power. 
The association controls it.” In Chicago they tell us to 
go over to Smith and he will investigate, and he investi- 
gates it by approving any assessment that has been made 
against us, without any investigation whatever, and that 
is the Alpha and Omega of the whole business. [Laughter.] 
And they do it simply because they are a completely organ- 
ized body against you as individuals, and the minute you 
get concrete, the way they are, and go against them with 
your organized interests—and you are really the men that 
supply them with their bread and butter and make it possi- 
ble to pay these enormous dividends and have these car 
shortages and all these other things; you are the people 
that do the work for them—when you organize and they 
find that all the shippers of this country are up in arms 
against any particular abuse they will sit up and think and 
take notice, and I think they will go a long way toward 
correcting it. [Applause.] 

Mr. Freeman—Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the gentle- 
man who has just spoken for making a point that I failed 
to make in my own remarks, and I desire to say that I 
most heartily agree with him. I intended myself to have 
made the distinction between demurrage and car shortage. 
The point is well taken and it is one which ought to be 
considered. I am heartily in sympathy with everything he 
says on that question. 


Help for Sympathetic Legislation. 


W. A. Sandford, of Joplin, Mo.—Mr. Chairman, I am very 
glad and willing to accept and indorse a part of the gentle- 
man’s speech; the only part that I do not care to accept is 
that I am firmly in favor of accepting and assisting the 
Hon. Mr. Madden in carrying out the bill that he is prepar- 
ing for Congress. 1 wish to say that I would come several 
hundred miles just to hear someone get up and speak in 
this convention before business men fearlessly of their 
rights. I recognize the railroad companies, I recognize the 
gigantic corporations of this country as having just the 
same rights as the individual has, but no more. We must 
fight along the line of fairness and not rush into anything 
that is wrong through hatred. But what we are discussing 
here is the car service question, and the reciprocal car 
service bill that is to be prepared by this honorable gentle- 
man. But we are taking in some matters that ought not 
to come under that bill. 

Do you remember, gentlemen, at any time in your lives, 
that there were ever many bills before any state legislature 
or in the Congress of the United States where the railroads 
or corporations did not have a strong lobby there, and 
fought it out along the line that they saw was to their 


- best interests? We must fight out the car service proposi- 


tion and lack of equipment on another proposition. We 
are coupling together two or three propositions. We might 
as well couple with that the financing of railroads as well 
as other propositions. We are not here at this particular 
moment ‘to determine and prepare a general railroad law. 
It is an utter impossibility to get together and form a bill 
that all of us would accept, but in my judgment if you 
will pass a resolution here assisting Mr. Madden to present 
a strong bill before Congress it will result in immediate and 
great good in securing the adoption of a proper bill for 
the remedying of these difficulties. 

Every terminal in this country is congested today not 
only with loaded cars but with empty cars. I want to 
say to you right here that motive power is something we 
ought to consider if we are going to consider the question 
of these railroad troubles rather than anything else. If 
they had plenty of engines we would have more cars to 
load ‘stuff in. We must speak plainly and firmly and 
frankly, and in my opinion there are thousands of cars in 
the terminals which, if the railroads would pull, the men at 
the other end, the lumbermen and the representatives of 
the other industries, would get cars to ship their products 
to market. And not only that, but if we had a reciprocal 
bill they would pull.those cars to market and, you bet your 
life, gentlemen, they would pull them. Don’t ever think 
they would not pull them. They would find some way to get 
those cars to their destinations and get them there in 
reasonable time. What we must do is to pass a resolution 
stating what this convention is called for. 

I traveled 700 miles to discuss this car situation. | 
have discussed it and talked of it many times in the asso- 
ciations with which I am affiliated. We have done all in 
our power as an association to assist this work and to get 
a bill that would relieve the situation, and I had hoped that 
I would see here today the realization of my wish and that 


we would recommend a reciprocal demurrage bill, and then 
if we had time to take up other propositions we would 
take them up and discuss them. I think, gentlemen, that 
we should say to the Hon. Mr. Madden with all candor and 
honor and dignity, with all respect to the railroad compan- 
ies, to “go on with your bill; we are with you.” [Applause.] 


Minimum Daily Car Movements. 


E. J. Thoman, of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati— 
Mr. Chairman, I want to say that before our delegation 
was sent up here we called an official meeting of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club at Cincinnati to consider the Madden bill as 
outlined this morning. We did not want to go on record as 
favoring any measure which might be too drastic. With this 
end in view we invited to our meeting E. E. Williamson, 
commissioner of the Receivers’ & Shippers’ Association. 
He is a very able and capable railroad lawyer and has done 
no end of good in the Cincinnati field. The first question 
which arose was whether a movement of sixty miles a day 
of a car of freight was excessive. The reason this question 
was brought up was because of the fact that it had been 
stated several times that the average movement of cars 
a day was but twenty-nine miles. He said that in his 
opinion sixty miles was not excessive, as the 29-mile move- 
ment was due to the fact that the cars at various times 
were laid up for repairs and spent a great deal of time 
in the railroad shops. 

We also believe that if this bill was enforced lumber and 
other commodities classed as dead freight would be moved 
more promptly. We believe that lumber cars and coal cars 
move a great deal slower than any other class of freight. 
This is due to the fact that the goods are not perishable. 
When a train starts out it may not be heavy, but at each 
station it puts on a few cars and the first thing you know 
the train has a greater tonnage than it is allowed. What 
do they do then? They take a coal car or a car of lumber 
and they switch it on to a siding. They leave it lay there, 
the Lord knows how long, until the first light train comes 
along, and hundreds of them pass before they pick up that 
car. 

While we do not favor being too drastic with the rail- 
roads we have never yet found a place where the railroads 
were in the least ways backward in assessing charges on us. 
We are not exactly in favor of extending the time of demur- 
rage, because we fear that the car shortage would be even 
greater than it is at the present time. If we were given 
seventy-two hours or even more I believe there would be an 
inclination to use the cars as warehouses. We believe in 
that case that lots of stuff would be set in transit that 
had not yet been sold. The shippers would start it on its 
way because they would expect to sell it within the time 
allowed and if not they would rather pay a dollar a day 
in order to have a lot of stock right close at hand which 
they would deliver. 

Some Reasons for Car Shortage. 

We do not believe that the shortage of cars is altogether 
due to the fact that trade has increased so materially. We 
know that 1906 is the best year in the history of the 
trade, but we know also that the railroad companies have 
not kept up their equipment in proportion to the increase 
in business. It has been shown that ever since 1904 the 
railroad companies have retrenched on the building of cars 
with the exception of possibly flat cars, refrigerator cars 
and stock cars. Possibly their revenue from that class of 
ears is greater than it would be from box cars. 

We have been told that the railroad companies had a 
meeting the other day and raised the per diem charge to 
50 cents a day in order to force the lines holding foreign 
cars to return them more promptly. It has been suggested 
that possibly it would have been better if they had raised 
this per diem charge to 75 cents or $1 a day. When it was 
only 20 cents a day they charged us $1, no matter if they 
were only charged 20 cents. It has been shown that the 
fact that the railroad charge was as low as it is has kept 
lots of roads from building cars. They have found that 
it was a great deal cheaper to use cars belonging to other 
lines and pay 45 cents a day than to build their own cars. 
We think this is largely accountable for the shortage in cars. 
It has been shown that in the year 1900 272 locomotives 
were built in the railroad shops. In 1905 but 148 were 
built. It has also been shown by figures of the American 
Locomotive Company, which formerly turned out lots of 
locomotives, that they have retrenched on the building of 
locomotives and that now a large part of their business is 
street car trucks and automobiles. It would look to us as 
if had the railroads placed orders for locomotives and tried 
to get them in the way they should have done this company 
would not have had to start building automobile bodies and 
street car trucks. 

I heard of a case before I came here of a produce man 
in Cincinnati. He had a car of potatoes. I believe he said 
they came from Kansas, but they were enroute as long as 
the law allowed and finally when they got to Cincinnati 
they arrived in fair shape. They were in Cincinnati five 
days before they were delivered to the cold storage and 
when they got there they were ruined. The man has been 
trying ever since to recover, without success. I could name 
you hundreds of similar cases. 

A Resolution to the Point. | 

H. H. Smith, of the Michigan Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion—Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who made so effective a 
speech a few minutes ago I believe represented the senti- 
ments of a majority in regard-to the prevailing conditions 
as to car shortage and handling of freight. I therefore 
desire to offer a motion as a substitute for the motion now 
before the house, as follows: 

That it is the sense of this convention that Congress shall 
pass a federal law indorsing and making it the duty of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to make proper rules of 
reciprocal demurrage. 

I offer that in order that we may clearly define the limits 
of this discussion and express clearly the sense of this 
convention upon reciprocal demurrage. 
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Once in a while speakers have directed their remarks to 
the question of what we ought to have the railroads pay us 
for the delay in the movement of our cars, and how much 
we ought to pay the railroads for the improper handling of 
their cars. The question of reciprocal demurrage antedates 
in point of time all such discussions, and the discussion 
of car shortage I think ought to antedate in this convention 
the discussion of what those demurrage charges ought to 
be, because the only way that the question of car shortage 
and equipment, rolling stock or power affects this question 
is as to how much a railroad ought to be penalized for doing 
damage to us in our traffic arrangements. A gentleman a 
while ago said that the railroads ought not to be charged 
as much as we should be for the retention of cars, because 
we have retained the railroad’s property. That may be 
true as to the car, but when the railroad reduces the amount 
of our equipment or delays it in transit it causes us dam- 
age, greater damage than it does the railroad when meas- 
ured by the interest invested in the car compared with 
the interest on the money invested in our shipment, and 
therefore the sum assessed against the railroad for failure 
to move the equipment could never be measured by the 
same rule as you would measure the present demurrage 
charges. 

Action of Reciprocal Demurrage Rules. 

It seems to me that when these gentlemen suggest that 
reciprocal demurrage is not just they are flying in the face 
of the law and in the face of public sentiment. Reciprocal 
demurrage is a law in a great many states in this Union. 
It was one of the first systems adopted as a rule by the 
railroad commission of Alabama. It was fought for in 
Ohio but defeated by the railroads, and if there is any man 
here who thinks that by resolution or conference with rail- 
road officials he can secure concessions of reciprocal demur- 
rage he is laboring under a very vain and idle delusion, 
because it has been fought by every railroad every time the 
question has been raised. This convention should declare 
in favor of the principle of reciprocal demurrage. [Ap- 
plause.}] As ane of the first speakers, I think, Mr. Chair- 
man, said, demurrage first started upon the principle that 
we retained the car as a storehouse and therefore we should 
pay for it as a storehouse, but the interpretation of the 
demurrage question which originated in the contracts of 
vessels and merchant marines has long passed out of actual 
practice, and the very best authorities today very much 
doubt if it would have been sustained upon that principle, 
but insist that it would have been sustained upon the theory 
that it is inequitable and unjust for us to delay the prop- 
erty of a railroad; and there is able legal argument to sus- 
tain the conclusion that under the interstate commerce law 
as it stands today a rule asking the shipper to pay demur- 
rage is unreasonable unless it be reénforced on the other 
side by a rule requiring the railroad to pay demurrage if it 
That contention, I think, could be ably sus- 
tained in the courts even under the present interstate com- 
merce law. Public sentiment all through the country de- 
mands that the railroads, if they delay our shipment, pay 
something. How much that something is should be left 
to other heads than ours to determine at this time. It 
may be that that question could be determined by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as this resolution indi- 
cates. But upon the pivotal and the initial principle that 
reciprocal demurrage is the fundamental right of every 
individual shipper this convention ought to speak, and speak 
very plainly. [Applause.] 

The Chair—Is there a second to the motion made by Mr. 
Smith, of Detroit? 

The motion was seconded. 

Mr. Freeman—If I understand the import of Mr. Smith’s 
motion right, I think perhaps there is no objection to it. 
Do I understand that he proposes to separate the questions 
of demurrage and the failure to supply cars? 

Mr. Smith—Yes, sir. 

A Southern Orator’s Contentions. 

Mr. Freeman—That was the thought as I gathered it. 
I am very heartily in favor of that and I want to say 
that I am very heartily in favor of the passage of just laws 
along that line, and I quite agree with him that the deter- 
mination as to the amount of penalties and so forth can 
wisely be left to older heads or to those who have it to do. 

On the other proposition that we have tangled up—and 
we are not alone to blame for that—the confusion has 
arisen in all of the discussion upon this question; the public 
mind is very largely at this special time imbued with the 
idea that reciprocal demurrage applies alone to the failure 
to supply. Mr. Madden’s bill most specifically runs along 
that line. That is the whole pith and tenor of it, and that 
is the question that was pending before the house as to 
supporting that bill. In that form I most certainly object 
to it because I do contend that the failure to supply cars 
and the question of demurrage for the use of cars are two 
separate and distinct propositions entirely and ought to be 
handled separately and distinctly. 

Now there is another thing in Mr. Madden’s bill which 
I want to call attention to; he makes a statement there 
that he proposes to have cars move sixty miles a day. I 
think it was Jack Cade, wasn’t it? who proposed that three 
3-penny loaves should be sold for a penny. The wisest and 
best business men of this country have for years been 
striving to solve the problem of how to move freight faster 
and they have not yet arrived at a solution of that prob- 
lem. It is an idea of the honorable gentleman who is in 
politics, and right there is the trouble with the whole thing. 
The bills you will have presented in Congress will be 
political bills and they are going to take some fellow to 
Congress and keep him there. He merely proposes that the 
railroads shall do this thing and shall run the car sixty 
miles a day, and I do not know but that the next gentleman 
will come along and say: ‘Why, that works so well, why 
not run 100 miles or 120 miles?’ or some other equally 
impossible thing. 

I believe the gentleman who offered the resolution for 
the adoption of the Madden bill undoubtedly did it in order 


to have a question to talk to. I believe the amendment 
offered to it ought to be indorsed here. I want to place 
myself on record as favoring a demurrage law simply as 
to questions of delay in the loading and transporting of 
freight. 

A Specific Reciprocal Law. 

The Chair—I would like to ask Mr. Smith to kindly 
restate his substitute so that we can understand exactly 
what it is. 

Mr. Smith—I made my motion rather offhand and perhaps 
will not repeat it in the exact words that I used, but I 
think I can convey the sense of it and that is that this 
convention declare itself as unequivocably in favor of a 
reciprocal demurrage law. 

I think that that resolution in that form leaves it for 
further discussion for us to determine whether or not we 
shall recommend the penalties of free time or any of the 
details, and I intend by that only to commit the convention 
to a general principle of reciprocal demurrage; that is, 
that the railroads should pay us the same penalties for 
similar delays, both delays and penalties hereafter to be 
defined as further evidence shall prove them to be right. 

Mr. Underhill—I understood the gentleman's original 
motion to represent that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion present laws that would be specific upon this ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Smith—May I correct the gentleman? I think I 
suggested in my remarks that the details of the legislation, 
the amounts of penalties and the free time etc. could be 
better left to the Interstate Commerce Commission as this 
resolution in part suggests it, but I did not intend to say 
that they should offer it. I think we should take the 
position” that such a bill should be offered and must be 
offered. 

Mr. Baird—The Madden bill as I understand provides for 
a penalty on the roads for not providing cars after a certain 
number of days have elapsed, after demand for those cars 
has been made. As I understand the gentleman, he would 
allow that to drop. He would make the penalty assessed 
against the railroad only for delay in transit, or of the 
ear in loading. 

Mr. Smith—I think perhaps I have not yet made myself 
clear. I have attempted to take no position whatever on 
the question of when the railroads should be penalized, 
but upon the initial proposition that the railroad should be 
penalized if it unreasonably delayed to furnish equipment 
or to carry loaded cars; on the general proposition that 
reciprocal demurrage is a right that the shipper should 
have, if he is compelled to pay demurrage, and on that I 
desire to secure the vote of this convention. 

Mr. Van Hoose—I would like to say, by way of explana- 
tion for a moment, that I am president of the Southern 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, which has identified with it 
fourteen states. I was not aware until two days ago that 
the wideawake, successful lumbermen of this country were 
moving along such sensible lines, when I was called upon 
by a joint committee from the Board of Trade, the Mer- 
chants’ Club of Birmingham and the Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association at Birmingham and asked to be a delegate of 
the Board of Trade of Birmingham to this convention, and 
I promptly accepted. I stated to them that while I was 
not specifically authorized by some 800 wholesale grocers 
to come here as I was specifically authorized by those same 
men to support Mr. Roosevelt in his effort in this city in 
October last a year ago, I felt that this movement of 
reciprocal demurrage was so fair, was inherently so fair, 
that I would avail myself of the wide latitude allowed me 
by our association and without specific instructions from 
them come here and do my best to have passed exactly 
the idea which this gentleman has embodied. 

Vox Populi, Vox Deo. 

As practical business men, what will be the effect of this 
resolution? The moral effect will be exactly what it was 
when the voice of the people which, while it is not always 
the voice of God is at least the voice of God's people, rolled 
out in one overwhelming volume and backed Mr. Roosevelt 
up without any respect to party lines, in his statement and 
his determination that he wanted some fair and reasonable and 
better regulation of the railroads of this country, and he 
won out; thank God, he did win out. I participated in the 
Pacon convention, as it was called, and I heard at that 
time the statement that we were going to bankrupt the 
railroads, going to confiscate their property. History, Mr. 
Chairman, has recorded that no era has ever been so pros- 
perous to them as the twelve months subsequent to the 
passage of that bill. They have voluntarily raised the wages 
of their employees and have reduced transportation charges. 
Now this movement is along exactly the same line of fair- 
ness. It is only fair that if the railroads injure our prop- 
erty in transit they should pay for it. They themselves will 
admit that. It is only fair that we should pay demurrage, 
and we are in favor of it. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, géntlemen, is a court; that part you have lost 
sight of here—the Interstate Commerce Commission is pri- 
marily a court. It is not the advocate, it is not the paid 
employee of the shipper. in one sense of the word they 
have no right to bring before that court the one-sided ap- 
peal of the shipper. That is a court in which both sides and 
all sides must be considered. We must present our own 
case, Mr. Chairman, and present it properly. 

In a Spirit of Fairness. 

Now, let us pass this résolution unanimously. Why? 
Recause it is fair as man to man, and as American citizens 
to American citizens. This meeting will fail in its very 
best results if we go before the country and the people 
along divided lines. Let us remember that what was done 
in October last in this yery city has been a tremendous 
benefit to the railroads and they did not see it then. They 
do see it now. Along that same spirit of helpfulness to the 
railroads, of due recognition of their rights, and along the 
spirit of friendship toward the railroads commercially, in- 
dustrially and personally, let us pass this resolution and 
let it go ringing out from the city of Chicago, which is 


today in the eyes of many people a beacon light. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, the citizens of Chicago today are 
holding up in many respects the torch of civilization [ap- 
plause] ; and I thank God for it. There are many splendid 
movements on foot in this city, both civic and commercial, 
which would well pay the citizens of other cities and other 
states to consider carefully. We have gathered here from 
all parts of America. Let us in the same spirit of fairness 
and friendly feeling toward the railroads hold up our hands 
in the sight of God and man and say, “We are willing to 
pay demurrage because it is fair, and we ask for demurrage 
because it is fair.” [Applause.] 


Urging Definite Action. 


Mr. Underhill—Mr. Chairman, I rise with the view of 
hearing a unanimous vote on this question and if the gen- 
tleman will permit this motion to stand as originally made 
and without any explanation, viz., that this convention 
stands unequivocally for a reciprocal demurrage law, with- 
out explaining both as to the placing of cars and the move- 
ment of cars, if he will leave out that explanation, I think 
we can get a unanimous vote, but if he insists on both of 
those things being included in the motion I doubt if a 
unanimous vote can be secured. 

Mr. Freeman—That is my position exactly, Mr. Chairman. 
and I wish to explain a little further along that line; I am 
here as one of sixteen delegates of the largest and strongest 
lumber associations in the United States or anywhere else, 
and one of the strongest business bodies in the United States. 
There are but three delegates present of that sixteen, and 
I want to say that it is my strong conviction that a large 
number of the largest and strongest and best shippers of 
yellow pine are not here today because they are not in 
sympathy with the resolution in its entirely. If by demur- 
rage you mean demurrage simply a penalty for delay— 


(The previous question was called for by many dele- 
gates.) 

Mr. Freeman, continuing—if you mean simply the ques- 
tion as to demurrage for delay in transit, then we will vote 
for it. 

The Chair—The previous question has been called for. 

Mr. Freeman—The previous question has not been sec- 
onded. 


(Several delegates seconded the call for the previous 
question. ) 

Mr. Freeman—I rise to a point of order; I think I have 
a right to the floor while I am talking. 

Mr. Van Hoose—Mr. Chairman, I move that the gentle- 
man withdraw the previous question. Let us not have 
previous questions where we have got together and started 
to work out a great national problem. [Applause.] In one 
sense of the word our time belongs to the people, to the men 
and women and children of America, and, for God's sake, do 
not let us have any previous question while we are con- 
sidering this great problem. 

Mr. Freeman—I thank you for your speech. I am in most 
hearty sympathy with everything you said. I only want to 
make this one point clear—that demurrage means demurrage 
for delay. On that we can act. I do not care how many 
resolutions you pass now. Let the other question be raised 
and be the subject of further discussion if you wish, but 
let us get together on this one simple proposition we are 
acting on as to the question of reciprocal demurrage as to 
matters of delay. If it is put that way I will vote for it 
and I think everyone will. I do not mean delay in cars, in 
the supply, but I mean the delay in transit. The principle 
there is right. 


(The previous question was again called for.) 


The Chair—The previous question is called for and the 
chair will put it. The chair will say that this is a meeting 
for discussion and not for the passage of the resolution. 
The question is on the substitute offered by Mr. Smith, of 
Detroit, to commit this convention to the principle of recip- 
rocal demurrage in lieu of the motion as put by the gen- 
tleman from Chicago. 


Action Secured. 


A delegate—Will Mr. Smith please state the question 
again? 

Mr. Moderwell—I think, Mr. Chairman, that I may sim- 
plify this situation by withdrawing my original motion. 

The Chair—The original motion is withdrawn. The ques- 
tion now reverts to Mr. Smith’s motion to amend. Wiil 
Mr. Smith kindly state his motion? 

Mr. Smith—Mr. Chairman, the fact that this convention 
seems prepared unanimously to adopt some resolution makes 
it quite important that it should be drawn very carefully. 
I confess that I submit it now with more temerity and fear 
than I did when I made the motion under the stress of my 
remarks. However, the question of what demurrage is and 
what delay is should not be defined here but should be de- 
fined by the courts, and I trust that with this idea in mind 
we can avoid the different objections that are raised, as I 
am convinced that we are all united upon the principle I am 
endeavoring to make plain. I therefore move that this 
convention declares itself to be unequivocally in favor of 
the principle of reciprocal demurrage, that it urge upon 
Congress the immediate passage of a law which will enforce 
that principle, believing it to be the right of the shipper to 
exact demurrage from the railroad if that demurrage be 
exacted from the shipper. Now I have not attempted in 
that to define it and I do not think we should define it. 

The Chair—The question is not open to debate now. 

Mr. Van Hoose—Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of 
order; the gentleman has read something which he did not 
previously state. 

The Chair—I think perhaps his preamble is a little dif- 
ferent than before. 

Secretary Defebaugh—tThe official neport will show what 
the original proposition was. 

The Chair—Will the stenographer read it? 


The original motion as made by Mr. Smith was read 
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by the stenographer and, a vote being taken upon its 
adoption, it was carried. 

Mr. Freeman—Mr. Chairman, I want to offer a motion, 
but I do not care whether it is discussed now or not. It 
is as follows: 

That it is the opinion of this convention that the subject 
of demurrage and the subject of shortage of cars are two 
separate and distinct subjects. 

I offer that motion for the consideration of the conven- 
tion. 

W. 8S. Bogle—Mr. Chairman, I move that we do now ad- 
journ until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


The motion prevailed and the convention adjourned 
at 4:55 o’clock p. m. until Saturday, January 5, at 
10 a. m. 

SATURDAY’S SESSION. 

Chairman Anderson—Gentlemen, taking up the regular 
order of business I will call for the report of the committee 
on resolutions. 


(Announcement was made that the committee on 
resolutions was not ready to report.) 


C. D. Hendrickson, of the Memphis Lumbermen'’s Club— 
Mr. Chairman, I would ask if there has been any provision 
made for providing for the expenses of this convention. It 
seems to me as though Mr. Defebaugh should not bear the 
entire expense of this gathering, and I[ understand that no 
provision has been made covering the expenditures that 
have been necessary. 

The Chair—That is a matter that can be brought up by 
motion by anyone. 

Mr. Hendrickson—I move that a committee of three be 
appointed to collect or provide for the expenses of this 
gathering. 

The motion was seconded and carried and the chair 
appointed C. D. Hendrickson, of Memphis; W. S. Bogle 
and M. F. Parker, of Chicago, as a committee on finance, 
to raise the money to reimburse Mr. Defebaugh for the 
expense he has been to in securing the hall, and for 
other matters necessary to carry on the work of the 
convention. 

Victor H. Beckman, secretary Pacific Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association—Mr. Chairman, may I ask for a little 
information as to what has been accomplished by this gather- 
ing for the benefit of the Pacific coast representatives who 
just arrived this morning? Our train was late or we would 
fave been here yesterday. 

Secretary Defebaugh—The convention met yesterday morn- 
ing and appointed committees, some of which have reported, 
and action upon their reports has been had in part; others 
are to report this morning, including the committee on reso- 
lutions, although a resolution was unanimously adopted yes- 
terday expressing the sympathy of this convention with 
national reciprocal demurrage. 


Secretary Defebaugh here read again the resolution 
referred to. 

Mr. Beckman—Does that include the movement of trains, 
too, Mr. Secretary? 

The Chair—That is the intention of the resolution, to 
cover that feature. 

Mr. Beckman—That is referred to the committee on reso- 
lutions ? 

The Chair—No, that resolution was passed yesterday as 
read by the secretary, and the idea as expressed by the 
gentleman proposing the resolution was that it referred to 
freight that had been received by the railroad and was in 
transit. There were some other matters discussed which it 
would be impossible to detail to the gentlemen who were 
not present yesterday, but what was accomplished was the 
adoption of that resolution after considerable debate. 

Now, gentlemen, what is your further pleasure? The 
Dacific coast delegation arrived here this morning, being 
twenty-nine hours late, and I am sure that the convention 
will be pleased to hear from them; we wilk give them the 
privilege of the floor to make any statements they desire to 
in regard to their conditions and what they would like to 
accomplish. 

Cc. F. Hubbard, of the National Hay Association—Mr. 
Chairman, is it understood from that resolution that the 
furnishing of cars is sat down upon? 

The Chair—That was the question that was being debated 
when we adjourned last night. There was a motion made, 
but not seconded, to separate the demurrage idea from the 
car shortage idea, but that was not discussed. In fact, the 
motion was not seconded, but I presume that will come up 
this morning. 

Gentlemen, we will now have the pleasure of listening to 
Victor H. Beckman, of Seattle. [Applause.] ‘ 


Grievances of the West Coast. 


Victor H. Beckman—Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I do 
not know that you gentlemen have had a car shortage in 
the east; I do not believe you have. If you could come to 
the Pacific coast we could show you where we have stacks 
of lumber in the state of Washington today, over 800,000,000 
feet piled up, and we cannot get cars to move it and we 
cannot get service; we cannot get anything. Our record 
for 1,015 cars is a movement of one mile and a quarter to 
the hour. We have a record of the business of one of our 
firms, only 10 percent of whose actual needs were fulfilled 
in the matter of car supply, where the average movement of 
the cars was only six and one-half miles to the half day. 
We have side tracks loaded there with cars some of which 
have been on the track since September. We have a record 
of one car shipped to Tacoma from a point fifty miles dis- 
tant and taking forty-seven days to arrive. We have a 
record of another car of seventy-three miles taking forty-one 
days. We have a record of another car from Fremont, a 
suburb of Seattle, into Seattle, nine days. We have a car 
that required 109 days to reach Bismarck, N. D. We have 
another car that left Winlock on the main line of the 
Northern Pacific between Tacoma and Portland on August 
25 and arrived at Billings on December 4. We have another 





car that left on July 10 for Oelwein, Iowa, and on the 23d 
of December had not reached destination. 
Eastern and Western Railroad Contracts. 

We have 116 saw mills and shingle mills in the state of 
Washington that are closed down today and are on the verge 
of bankruptcy. Notwithstanding this fact the net earnings 
of the Northern Pacific stand with one exception the highest 
in the United States. The gross earnings for the Northern 
Pacific last year were $61,000,000; net earnings, $30,000,- 
000. The Pennsylvania system, which exceeds this in net 
earnings, had gross earnings of $133,000,000; net earnings 
of $32,000,000. The Pennsylvania system has 6,600 loco- 
motives and 218,000 cars. The Northern Pacific has 1,005 
locomotives and 36,000 cars. The Great Northern has one 
locomotive for every seven miles; the Pennsylvania system 
has one for every mile and a half. The Northern Pacific 
has one locomotive, for every five miles; the Erie one for 
every mile. The gross earnings on the average of forty-one 
of the largest roads in the United States—and this is taken 
from the annual reports of those roads and is not guess 
work by any means—the average net earnings of forty-one 
of the leading railroads of the United States per mile were 
$3,826.63. The gross earnings per mile of the Northern 
Pacific for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1906, were 
$11,276.41; and of the Great Northern, $8,972.02. The 
average net earnings of forty-one roads, including the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific, per mile, were $1,272.52; 
the net earnings per mile of the Northern Pacific last year 
were $5,549.19; of the Great Northern, $4,507.19. 


Possible Locomotive and Car Supplies. 

We have been told that one of the reasons that the trans- 
continental lines cannot afford to buy equipment and a 
few other things is the empty car haul. I am here to 
state, gentlemen, that the average percent of empty car 
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haul of forty-one railroads in the United States is 21% 
percent; the Northern Pacific, 27 percent, and the Great 
Northern, 28 percent. The Northern Pacific had 20,000,000 
more mileage westbound last year than it had eastbound. 
They have told us that they could not get any locomotives 
for love nor money, yet we have representatives of the loco- 
motive works in the city of Seattle who were there the day 
before I left and who would guarantee locomotives for log- 
ging roads inside of three months—any number of them. 

The same way with the car situation; they have brought 
up the excuse that they are up to the capacity of the tunnels 
through the mountains; that they were pushing a train 
through every forty minutes, and we have demonstrated 
there that they are only shoving through one train every 
five hours, and that they can put three times the amount of 
traffic through the tunnels that they are putting through at 
the present time. 


Misused Locomotives and Labor. 


They had at one time, piled up in the car shops in the 
city of Tacoma undergoing repairs, thirty-eight locomotives 
that had been there for six weeks and on twenty-seven of 
those locomotives the repairs could be made within four 
hours. When that was called to their attention they said 
that they were short of labor and we offered to supply them 
with 150 machinists, but we found out then that they were 
paying $2.25 a day for expert machinists in the car shops, 
and the machinists were working as loggers, getting $2.75 
and $3 a day. [Laughter and applause.] 

At the time that they were very short of locomotives the 
Northern Pacific very kindly loaned seven of their locomo- 
tives to a connecting line. Mr. Hill was very busy with 
thirty of his locomotives blocking the “Soo” road through 
North Dakota. The Union Pacific, the Duluth, South Shore 
& Atlantic, the Chicago Great Western, the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral, the Chicago & North-Western and the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee& St. Paul, all roads that had orders out there for ma- 
terial, tendered to the Northern Pacific people locomotives 
and ¢ars free of charge to help them in their congestion and 
their offers were refused. 


How Freight Trains Crawl. 


In coming across the country our delegates saw two 
freight trains going east since Monday night—we just got 
here this morning—and four freight trains going west. The 


average movement is thirty-two miles. Their working time 
table is 250 miles. The earnings per car on the Northern 
Pacific last year were $1,220; it beats any road in the 
United States. If they would increase their car service, fig- 
uring on the basis of 250 miles in twenty-four hours, they 
would increase that 250 miles, it would increase their rolling 
stock five times and make an addition of $25,000,000 a year 
in their earnings, and they would be able to reconstruct the 
entire system in four years on the added value; but they 
are afraid to do that for the reason that if they make ex- 
orbitant earnings it means the giving of a horizontal reduc- 
tion in freight rates of all kinds and they do not like to do 
that. 
Inadequate Excuses, Ignored Enterprises. 


They have a new excuse every day. Mr. James J. Hill 
wakes up every morning with a new theory as to what 
causes this car shortage. He said that they lacked termi- 
nal facilities for wheat, until the elevator people told him 
they could put in 80 percent more of wheat than they had 
at the present time. He said that they were short of labor, 
and we offered to supply them with an excess of labor, of 
which we had quite a lot up there, because they were not 
doing anything you knhow—they had the saw mill shut down 
and we wanted to get a job for the labor some way—but 
they did not seem to care very much about taking up our 
offer. They have brought up this, that and the other excuse 
there, but they have not brought up any excuse yet why 
they are not taking care of their business. We know that 
while the average movement of cars is sixty-two days from 
the Minnesota Transfer some of them do not move at all, 
because we have a photograph of a car in the Tacoma yards 
that has been there so long that the grass is growing under: 
neath it and all around it. We know also that the west- 
bound movement averages eleven days from the Minnesota 
Transfer and I suggest this, that if a locomotive can haul a 
train west in eleven days it also should be able to haul it 
east in eleven days. 

But they do not figure out this proposition like a business 
man would. They know that the lumber busihess which we 
represent is there to stay; if it does not come out this year 
it will come out next year or some other year and it does 
not make eny difference to them. So long as they get a 
certain tonnage each year that is the end of it; they leave 
the rest of it until next year. 


Invoking the Help of the Law. 


Now, gentlemen, we have had an experience of this kind 
there for fourteen years; we have had a car shortage for 
fourteen years. It has occurred there about six months in 
the year. Our present car shortage has lasted for thirteen 
continuous months, and I tell you frankly that some of our 
people are going out of business, not voluntarily but by aid 
of the sheriff, and we are up against it real heard. We 
are up against the proposition so hard that we have joined 
issues with the expectation of being put out of our misery 
quickly, and we will commence suit very shortly asking the 
government to put the Great Northern and the Northern 
Pacific in the hands of a receiver. [Applause.] We are 
doing that on the ground that they have not fulfilled their 
duties as public carriers. The Northern Pacific received 
82,000,000 acres of land from the government for certain 
specific purposes; one was that the road was to be used for 
military purposes in case of war, and another one was that 
they should build up the property and the country there 
and take care of the business. They have not done that, and 
we are going to find out the reason why. They have 9,000,- 
000 acres left and we want to know why they are not sell- 
ing that to provide equipment and take care of the business. 

We have also damage suits against the railroads to the 
extent of about $15,000,000, something over a thousand dam- 
age suits which we are going to push for all that is in us. 
We are going to use the federal court, the attorney general 
of the United States and of the state of Washington, and of 
the state of Wisconsin, and of the state of Minnesota, and 
the state railway commission, as well as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. We are going to stay with them. [Ap- 
plause.] That is our position irrespective of what this 
convention may do. We are going to fight it out and find 
out if the shippers have any rights. 

Now, gentlemen, if you would stop to consider what this 
thing means: The total passenger movement of the Northern 
Pacific last year was 5,920,000 people. Of that number 
2,000,000 originated in the state of Washington. The North- 
ern Pacific carried something over 15,000,000 tons last year ; 
7,135,000 tons originated in the state of Washington. Forty- 
six percent of the entire gross earnings of the Northern 
Pacific and the Great Northern are derived from the lumber 
industry of the state of Washington, and they are trying 
to put us out of business. It does not lodk reasonable, but 
they figure the timber has got to come out some time; 
whether it comes out this year or next year, or ten years 
from now, this is immaterial. 

We are very much interested in this national reciprocal 
demurrage movement. We want to see a good, fair, recip- 
rocal demurrage movement and that includes the furnishing 
of equipment and a reasonable movement every twenty-four 
hours. [Applause.] We do not want to do anything to 
hamper the railroads or put them out of business, nor harass 
them in any way at all, but we want them to perform their 
duties; we want it so that they shall look out for the in- 
terests of the shippers, which they have not done so far. 


Carriers’ Dubious Methods. 


They have intimidated and scared a good many of our 
people out on the coast, but they have scared them once too 
often. The Great Northern went for three of our shippers 
and they said, “We understand that you are parties to this 
ear shortage agitation?’ They said they were. “Well, we 
are going to give you a taste of the real car shortage,” and 
they have not had any cars since, and that was the first day 


.of November. As soon as we get the evidence in those cases 


we are going to commence suits against the Great Northern 
for $100,000 apiece, and we are going to stand back of those 
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three men, or anybody else that is injured in the state of 
Washington or on the Pacific coast. Our association is pre- 
pared to stand back of them to the finish. [Applause.] 

I was not here yesterday. Our train was twenty-nine 
hours late. We had two wrecks, two accidents, snow slides 
and a few other difficulties, and that is only an illustration 
of the present car movement. [Laughter.] For that reason 
we are not conversant with what you gentlemen did here. 
I hope that you will go along the lines of not only having 
a certain movement every twenty-four hours but of having 
the railroads furnish the cars. 

The car factories may be loaded up to the guards, the 
locomotive factories may be loaded up to the guards, but 
there is nothing that prevents any railroad from putting in 
their own shops and building its own locomotives and its 
own cars, and there are railroads that are doing that and 
their net earnings justify an expenditure of that kind. 

Counseling Conservatism and Determination. 

We hope that before this convention leaves here you will 
appoint a very strong delegation to go to Washington, D. C., 
see Mr. Roosevelt and lay the case before him, and urge a 
special message to Congress that some action may be taken 
this year. [Applause.] If you delay the matter, gentlemen, 
the railroads have got you; you will never get any relief. 
They will make an effort to give some relief to pacify you, 
but you are going to have the same old trouble right along. 
You have got to go after them and you have got to keep after 
them. Do not try to hurt them, do not harass them, but 
be reasonable in the whole proposition, and I think you will 
come out all right. We had the same thing up there in the 
wilderness in the car stakes proposition, but when they 
found out that the shippers meant business’and were going 
to keep right after them they gave in. We are going to 
get the car stakes and we are going to get the cars, too. 
I thank you. [Applause.] 


Inland Empire Sentiment. 

R. A. Kellogg, secretary of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association—The district that I have been called 
upon to represent in part is only just beginning to become 
a factor in the lumber manufacture and shipping business, 
operating in the neighborhood of 400 mills, manufacturing 
annually more than one-quarter billion feet of lumber. Our 
mills, however, are not all located on the railroads, nor do 
they all operate throughout the entire year. The amount of 
lumber manufactured in the Inland Empire this year, the 
marketing of which is secured by rail transportation, will 
be approximately 750,000,000 feet. 

Our manufacturers have not only been hampered by a 
car shortage throughout a good portion of the year but 
they have always been placed at a disadvantage by an in- 
adequate freight rate. However, they feel, and always have 
felt, like assuming a liberal disposition toward the great 
Napoleons of finance and management who have done so 
much to build up our section of the country, the section 
which we think is the most attractive spot on earth. 

We are glad to note that Messrs. Hill and Harriman and 
men of like caliber are beginning to recognize the fact that 
we have almost unlimited treasures in our forests, mines 
and fields—treasures which can be sought, found and devel- 
oped in a climate so congenial that as a rule it only takes 
a year’s residence for newcomers to bind their hearts and 
fortunes to the Inland Empire forever. Had the heads of 
the transportation companies bent their entire energy to the 
one task of discerning the rapid growth and the tremendous 
development of our section of the country it is doubtful if 
they would have anticipated what has taken place. There- 
fore we have been disposed to forgive their having lost sight 
of their full duty to and in a measure the rights of their 
coworkers in building up the country and its traffic. 

Alternatives for the Railroads. 

However, while we have been disposed to forgive the 
neglect of the past we feel that our people will not quietly 
submit to a continuance of old conditions in the future. 
More cars and motive power must be forthcoming. Freight 
must be moved at a more rapid pace than at an average 
rate of thirty to forty miles in twenty-four hours, as the 
records of our shippers show the present average movement 
to be. Our people feel that it is clearly within their prov- 
ince to demand that the transportation companies exert 
themselves to the utmost to meet the situation. If the car- 
riers fail to make an honest, earnest effort to meet this 
extraordinary condition I should say that freight must. be 
moved at a greater speed than thirty or forty miles in 
twenty-four hours even if it must be done at a little greater 
cost per ton per mile. If the carriers do not make an 
earnest effort to relieve the situation we feel that there is 
but one course left for the shippers to pursue and that is to 
seek remedial legislation. Such legislation should be prac- 
tical and sufficiently elastic as not to work any injustice to 
or make any demands upon the carrier that cannot be met; 
and yet it should be sufficiently severe to call out their 
best effort. 

A little less than a year ago the carriers administered to 
the shippers of our district a tonic in the way of increased 
minimum. The dose as originally prescribed was too great 
for our systems to assimilate. We demurred but finally took 
the medicine in reduced measure with good result. We now 
feel that the carriers are in need of a like tonic. Let the 
dose be consistent, and although it is bitter to take we be- 
lieve they will like it when they see its results. [Applause.] 

Mr. Beckman—I move that a committee of seven be ap- 
pointed to call upon President Roosevelt and endeavor to 
urge a special measure covering rec:procal demurrage to be 
enacted by this session of Congress. 

The motion was seconded. 

The Chair—Gentlemen, you have heard the motion; are 
you ready for the question? 


Definite Action by Resolution. 
Mr. Underhill—Mr. Chairman, before that motion is put 
I believe it would be proper to hear the report of the com- 
mittee on resolutions. Possibly they have that same matter 
under discussion. 


The Chair—I will read their report. The resolution was 





referred to the committee yesterday and they make the fol- 
lowing report: 


Report of Committee on Resolutions. 


Your committee begs leave to make the following report 
and suggestions :° 
_ The definite action of the convention as yesterday's ses- 
sion has, in the opinion of your committee, annulled the pur- 
pose of the resolution introduced by Mr. Barksdale, which 
resolution was referred to this committee; therefore, we 
have no recommendation to offer. 

8S. W. Strong—Mr. Chairman, is that the entire report of 
the committee? 

E. F. Perry—That is only part of the report, Mr. Chair- 
man. Mr. Hines, who is chairman of the committee, has 
the entire report. 

The Chair—The secretary will read the balance of the 
report. 


Secretary Defebaugh read as follows: 

We also offer the following : 

Wuereas, The steadily increasing delays in the handling 
of the freight traffic of the country have caused untold dam- 
age to shippers, buyers and railroad companies; and 
_ WHEREAS, No federal law now prevails to govern this ques- 
tion that deals justly as between the parties interested; and 

WHEREAS, This convention is desirous of being just to the 
railroad companies, as well as to shippers and buyers; and 

WHEREAS, It is the expressed sentiment of this convention 
that it is to the best interests of the commercial enterprises 
of the country, as weli as to the railroads, that a national 
reciprocal demurrage law be enacted; therefore, be it further 

Resolved, That a permanent executive board be created by 
this convention, to consist of two members appointed by any 
organization in sympathy with the action of this convention 
for the promotion of reciprocal demurrage and the better- 
ment of shipping facilities, in lieu of the stated number of 
fifteen as adopted in the resolutions of the convention yes- 
terday, and that this executive board arrange to meet, at the 
call of the secretary, in Chicago at the earliest date possible. 

Mr. Eeckman—Mr. Chairman, the point that I wished to 
make on this matter is this: It is all very well to have an 
executive committee. Your executive committee may meet 
in a week, or two weeks, or three weeks, or a month. Now, 
the session of Congress is very short, and the duties of the 
executive committee need not interfere with the special com- 
mittee that will meet immediately after this convention and 
see President Roosevelt and impress upon him the impor- 
tance of putting in a special message for a law to strengthen 
the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission with 
reference to car shortage. 

The Chair—Gentlemen, you have heard the report of the 
committee on resolutions. What will you do with the re- 
port? 

D. H. Emerson—Mr. Chairman, I move that Mr. Beck 
man’s resolution be added to the report of our committee. 

The motion was seconded. 

Secretary Defebaugh—Please reduce it to writing. 

The Chair—Was a motion made to adopt the report? 

Mr. Underhill—I move that the report of the committee 
be adopted as read. 

The motion was seconded. 

The Chair—The question is on the motion to adopt the 
report. Now any amendment to that motion can be made, 
or are you ready for the question? 

E. M. Wayne, Delevan, IIl., president Illinois Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association—Do I understand, Mr. Chairman, that this 
is the entire report of the committee? 

The Chair—tThis is the entire report. 

Secretary Defebaugh—No; there is another resolution or 
two. 

The Chair—Then we will have to act on them one at a 
time. 

Mr. Wayne—Would it not be well, Mr. Chairman, for the 
secretary to read the entire report of the committee first? 

The Chair—I thought he had done so. I think you are 
right, and I will ask him to read the balance of the report. 

Secretary Defebaugh—The other resolutions do not have 
any bearing on the subject and I would prefer to have the 
president read them. They have reference to myself. 

In Appreciation. 

Chairman Anderson read as follows: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this committee be extended 
to Mr. J. E. Defebaugh for his untiring energy and zeal 
manifested in the work of calling this convention, and that 
we most heartily indorse the sentiment with which he has 
gone into the reciprocal demurrage question. 

We suggest that a temporary finance committee be ap- 
pointed by the chair to arrange for the expenses incurred in 
Chicago by this convention. 

The latter resolution has already been acted upon. Now 
the motion is to adopt the report of the resolutions com 
mittee as read. 


Perfecting the Resolutions. 

Harry A. Gorsuch, secretary of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association—Mr. Chairman, I move you that the reso- 
lution be amended to read: “One member to each organiza- 
tion in favor of this movement instead of two.”’ The object 
of that motion is to prevent the committee from being too 
unwieldy. 

The question was put on the amendment and it was 
carried. 

The Chair—The question now recurs on the adoption of 
the report as amended. 

At the suggestion of the chair Secretary Defebaugh 
reread the report of the committee. 

The Chair—Now, the amendment offered by Mr. Beckman, 
of Seattle, is that a committee of seven be appointed by 
this meeting to call on the president in reference to the pre- 
vailing conditions in traffic matters. That is the substance, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Beckman—aAnd to solicit his aid in having a special 
message submitted to Congress to give the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission power to take care of this shortage ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Beckman’s amendment was read by the stenog- 
rapher. 

Cc. F. Wiehe, of Chicago—Mr. Chairman, what is the com- 
mittee of one from each association going to do? 


The Chair—That is a permanent committee. 

Mr. Wiehe—I should think it would be in their hands to 
take this up to the president and to take such action as is 
necessary to get this demurrage question before the proper 
authorities, elther taking it up first with the railroads and 
endeavoring to agree on a joint law that will be satisfactory 
to the railroads and the shippers or take such other action 
as is necessary. If you are going to appoint a separate 
committee to wait on the president it does not seem to me 
that the appointment of this committee of one from each 
association is necessary. Why not let the committee of 
seven handle the matter? 


The Sentiment of Georgia. 

William L. Gignilliat, of Savannah, Ga., of the Savannah 
Board of Trade—I desire to extend my hand diagonally 
across the continent to the gentleman from Washington state 
who has just spoken, and the gentleman who stated the ad- 
vantage of having this special committee of seven. It will 
take time to appoint the committee provided for in the 
report of the committee on resolutions, and, as he stated, 
this is a very short session of Congress and if we are going 
to get a special message from the president we have not 
time to wait on the due appointment of that large a com- 
mittee, but we need a special committee as urged by him, 
for that purpose. The general committee provided for in the 
report of the committee on resolutions will have a great 
deal to do. This is an immense question; it is not only 
interstate but it is intrastate. It deals with the greatest 
problem now before the American people. 

The American business man of today, sir, is no weak- 
ling; he expects to encounter cbstacles. He is no pessi- 
mist; he does not unnecessarily make complaint. He is no 
miser, gloating and grasping over every dollar. He can 
meet the mere loss of a dollar with a smile. But, sir, when 
it comes to injustice and oppression he takes it as an insult 
and it feels in his heart as a coal of fire. 

Now, sir, I have listened with interest to the echo from 
the far off state of Washington to just what we have Seen 
enduring in silence for months and for years away down 
in the southeastern part of our great country. This is a 
condition as widespread as the area of the United States, 
and for its thorough handling it needs most careful con- 
sideration. It needs all that that committee can do to fol- 
low it up in detail, to take the necessary steps to accomplish 
in full measure what we desire. 

But we ought not now to wait for them if we want to 
set the relief in motion in time to save from ruin and dis- 
aster not only the gentlemen whom the speaker from Wash- 
ington state has described but numberless thousands, count- 
less thousands, throughout this whole country who are in 
the same condition. If we want to do that we must show 
to these railroads by our concerted action for a prompt 
message, a special message from the president to Congress, 
where we all stand, and lead them even before a law is 
passed to take such steps as the expression of that public 
opinion will lead them to take to relieve the crying need 
that now exists. And, sir, I heartily concur in the amend- 
ment and ask that it be passed by this body. 


Personnel of the Committee. 

Hi. H. Smith, of Detroit, Mich.—It seems to me perhaps 
the end that we are all endeavoring to secure might be 
expedited if a suggestion that was made to me on coming 
into the hall today be utilized and substituted for this mo- 
tion as it now stands, and I therefore offer as a substitute 
to the amendment that the report of the resolutions com- 
mittee be amended to provide for the appointment by this 
convention of an executive committee of seven members 
which shall have power to add to itself one representative 
from any association sympathizing with the movement of 
this convention, and that it be the duty of that committee 
to proceed at once to Washington and there to lay the sen- 
timent of this.convention before the proper authorities ; and 
that thereafter the same committee, with the addition of 
these other members, proceed to collect the necessary data 
in order that they may be laid before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, or as Congress or the president shall 
direct; and I respectfully suggest that the human encyclo- 
pedia from the coast be made chairman of that committee. 
[| Applause. ] 

KE. H. Schaffer, of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association—Mr. Chairman, I move as an amendment to 
the amendment that this committee be nominated by the 
delegates and elected by this convention. 

The Chair—Let me ask the gentleman to withdraw that 
motion. We are getting too badly mixed, we are getting too 
many amendments to amendments, and so on. Was the 
previous motion seconded? 

Mr. Smith’s motion was seconded. 


Seeking Authoritative Backing. 

E. F. Perry—The sentiment expressed by this last gentle- 
man in making the amendment is just what we are trying 
to get at. Many of us do not represent our associations 
with authority. Now, in this movement if we are going to 
accomplish anything’ we have got to move with our associa- 
tions back of us, and I believe the only way to move with 
our associations back of us is to be able to go back to our 
association officers and report what the action has been here 
and have them coéperate with the organization we have 
formed. I think if you take the power away from the asso- 
ciation by appointing these special committees to rush down 
to Washington and importune the president to send another 
special message to Congress (and we have all heard a good 
deal about special messages lately) that you will probably 
not get one, and I doubt whether we could get the president 
to cojperate along the line we are trying to lay out in this 
way, although I believe we would have the government with 
us and the people with us. I believe if we have a definite 
crganization and have a committee representative of that 
crganization go to Washington we will do better than by 
appointing a special delegation from this convention, which 
we must admit would not be representative; that is, we 
cannot appoint our associations, We can accomplish some- 
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thing in that way, but if we take a committee of seven 
appointed here today I believe we will fail in our purpose 


and will put back the work we are trying to accomplish. 
The Chair—May the chair be permitted to say a word in 
order to get this matter properly before the house? The 
report of the committee on resolutions is for a permanent 
committee, and their idea is that this committee should be 


appointed by the different associations. The gentleman who 
made the motion for a special committee of seven is anxious 
for quick work, and it seems to me that these motions for 
amendment should be withdrawn and the original motion 
adopted or rejected and then a special committee appointed ; 
because you cannot have a permanent committee appointed 
by your separate organizations in time for them to get to 
Washington and accomplish this work that is to be done. 
It seems to me that is entirely separate and apart; that 
these matters are entirely distinct from each other, and 
each stands on its own bottom, and I would suggest that 
these amendments be withdrawn and the vote taken on the 
original report as amended and then when you have settled 
that you can vote on the separate proposition for a sepa- 
rate committee for immediate action. That I believe would 
be much better than to waste our time in trying to get these 
amendments through. We have very little time left to work 
in and I would therefore request the gentlemen to withdraw 
all their amendments, and let us vote on this report and 
then take the other matter up by itself. 

li. H. Smith—I do not desire in any way to hamper the 
convention but desire in everything possible to follow the 
wishes of the chairman, but the delegation that should go 
to Washington should represent not individual associations 
or individuals but that delegation should be from this body. 
1 am opposed to its being chosen man for man from the 
different organizations. I believe it should be made up of 
seven men thoroughly in sympathy with the resolution 
passed by this convention. 

The Chair—Let me say that that is exactly the idea of 
the chair. 

Mr. Smith—I am very glad to know that. I think that 
that same committee, with that fixed idea in ifs mind, in 
sympathy with the purposes of this convention as unani- 
mously expressed, furnishes the best basis for a strong 
organization that shall gather to itself all other interests 
that desire to be identified with this movement and solidify 
in one concrete mass that shall enable them to push with 
concrete facts the investigation of this question. There- 
fore I hope that I will not be asked to withdraw my sug- 
gestion, because I believe the appointment of a strong ‘com- 
mittee, representative of the organizations, will furnish the 
best basis for future work, because those seven men will 
voice the entire sentiment of this entire convention and with 
this convention behind them can go forward to some defi- 
nite results. 


In a Parliamentary Tangle. 


W. H. Hunter, of La Saile, Ill, president Illinois Lumber 
Dealers’ Association—I would like to inquire of the chair 
just what the parliamentary state is as it is understood by 
the chair. 

Some discussion followed by the chair and Messrs. 
Bogle; Smith, Freeman, Gignilliat and Hunter as to the 
status of the question really before the house and 
at the request of Mr. Smith his substitute was read by 
the stenographer. 

Mr. Hunter—Mr. Smith's substitute is a substitute for 
Mr. Beckman’s amendment. Now, we simply want to vote 
upon that substitute. If we adopt that substitute it takes 
the place of Mr. Beckman’s amendment and we are perfectly 
clear and our plate is clean. 

W. 8S. Bogle—I do not understand that is Mr. Smith's 
motion at all. I understand Mr. Smith’s motion is a sub- 
stitute for the report of the committee on_ resolutions 
amended by the gentleman from the west, Mr. Beckman. 
Am I right, Mr. Smith? You made the motion and you 
ought to know what you intended it to cover. 

Il. H. Smith—My idea was—I am not very well up in 
parliamentary law—that I had to offer a substitute for the 
amendment first. 

Mr. Bogle—No; you can offer a substitute amending both. 

The Chair—As a substitute it really covers them both. 
The motion as read by the secretary, and presented by Mr. 
Smith, is that a committee of seven be appointed for im- 
mediate action, and that the separate organization as pro- 
vided in this resolution be empowered to appoint one man 
from each association as an additional member of this com- 
mittee, and this is a substitute for the amendment which 
would make it an amendment to this report. Are you ready 
for the question? 

Kk. F. Perry—Mr. President, I do not believe that the lan- 
guage of the substitute motion makes that clear. I believe 
the substitute motion appoints a committee of seven, which 
committee has power to add to itself one member from any 
organization in sympathy with this movement, and that 
does away entirely with the committee as proposed by the 
committee on resolutions. . 

The Chair—That is the substitute. Are you ready for a 
vote on the substitute? S 

Mr. Underhill—I want to have that substitute clear in 
my mind. I believe his motion was that this committee of 
seven should call upon the president of the United States 
and ask him for action in this matter, and I suggest that 
that be the idea of this substitute. 

The Chair—That is the idea. Now let the chair state the 
proposition: This committee of seven is to be elected and 
then they have power to add to themselves one member from 
each association which cares to join them in their future 
permanent work. Are you ready now for the question? 

Mr. Beckman—I will be very glad to withdraw my motion 
in favor of Mr. Smith’s idea and that \will clear up the 
situation. 

E. H. Schafer—I withdraw my amendment to the amend- 
ment. All I want to know is whether that committee is to 
be appointed by the chair. 

Chairman Anderson—The chairman will appoint the mem- 
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bers of that committee only upon the recommendation of the 
convention. 

Mr. Smith’s amendment was then put and it pre- 
vailed unanimously. 

Recognizing Earnest Work. 

The Chair—Now, gentlemen, we have another resolution 
offered by the committee, and which reads as follows: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this committee be extended 
to Mr. J. E. Defebaugh for his untiring energy and zeal 
manifested in the work of calling this convention and that 
we most heartily indorse the sentiment with which he has 
gone into the reciprocal demurrage question. 

The resolution on motion was duly seconded and was 
adopted by a unanimous rising vote. 

The Resolutions Adopted. 

Walter L. Wellford, of Memphis—Mr. Chairman, I move 
the adoption of the entire report as amended. 

The motion was seconded. 

The Chair—That is simply a matter of form. The motion 
of the gentleman is that the report as amended by Mr. 
Smith be adopted. 

8S. S. Snell, of Birmingham, Ala.—I would like to inquire, 
Mr. Chairman, if that report has ever been read to this 
convention ? 

The Chair-—-It has, 

Mr. Bogle-—Point of order, Mr. Chairman; Mr. Smith’s 
motion was a substitute and it took with it everything be- 
fore the house. 

The Chair—While the chair is inclined to rule against the 
motion we will put the motion as made by Mr. Wellford, 
that the report as amended by Mr. Smith's substitute be 
adopted as a whole. 

The question was put and the motion prevailed 
unanimously. 

The following is the text of the report of the com- 
mittee on resolutions as amended and adopted: 

Mr. Chairman: Your committee begs leave to make the 
following report and suggestions : 

The definite action of the convention as yesterday's ses- 
sion has, in the opinion of your committee, annulled the pur- 
pose of the resolution introduced by Mr. Barksdale, which 
resolution was referred to this committee; therefore we have 
no recommendation to offer. 

We also offer the following: 

WHEREAS, The steadily increasing delays in the handling 
of the freight traffic of the country have caused untold dam- 
age to shippers, buyers and railroad companies; and 

WHEREAS, No federal law now prevails to govern this ques- 
tion that deals justly as between the parties interested; and 

Wuereas, This convention is desirous of being just to the 
railroad companies, as well as to shippers and buyers; and 

WHEREAS, It is the expressed sentiment of this convention 
that it is to the best interests of the commercial enterprises 
of the country, as well as to the railroads, that a national 
reciprocal demurrage law be enacted; therefore, be it further 

Resolved, That a permanent executive board be created by 
this convention to consist of seven members, which board 
shall have the power to add to its membership one repre- 
sentative from any association sympathizing with the move- 
ment of this convention; and that it be the duty of that 
committee to proceed at once to Washington and there to 
lay the sentiment of this convention before the proper 
authorities; and that thereafter the same committee, with 
the addition of the other members who may be added, pro- 
ceed to collect the necessary data in order that they may 
be laid before the Interstate Commerce Commission, or as 
Congress or the President shall direct. . 

Resolved, further, That the thanks of this committee be 
extended to Mr. J. E. Defebaugh for his untiring energy and 
zeal manifested in the work of calling this convention, and 
that we must heartily indorse the sentiment with which he 
has gone into the reciprocal demurrage question. 

We suggest that a temporary finance committee be ap- 
pointed by the chair to arrange for the expenses incurred in 
Chicago by this convention. 

E. F. Perry, 

BE. S. CRULL, 

E. J. 8S. Jones, 

Cc. D. Basu, 

EpWArp Hinges, Chairman. 
To Segregate the Committee’s Purposes. 

Mr. Freeman—Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to make 
a speech, and I have no interest to conserve other than the 
common one that we are all here for, but, believing firmly 
that we are liable to make a mistake before we separate, I 
have a motion myself that I want to offer to obtain the sense 
of this convention, and I believe that the vote I shall ask 
for on that question will distinctly announce the -attitude 
in which this convention wishes to place itself before the 
business interests of this country. We are only a small 
number; we do not freely and fully represent a large body, 
although there are some gentlemen here who- undoubtedly 
do represent entirely the sentiments of their association. 

I am entirely in sympathy with all that has been said 
concerning the dire situation that exists either on the 
Pacific coast or anywhere else. I recognize that something 
ought to be done. I recognize that if it is possible to have 
some remedy obtained that we cannot act too quickly to 
get it. But it is a fact that in the minds of the country at 
large, and of the business interests at large, the use of this 
term “reciprocal demurrage’ has been somewhat misapplied. 
It has been made to refer simply to the question of paying 
of demurrage by a shipper or a consignee being offset by the 
paying of a penalty for the failure to supply needed equip- 
ment. 

Now, the particular point that I want to call attention 
to is this, that there is a large distinction between the duty 
of the railroad companies properly to handle a shipment that 
has been given to them and the question of their ability to 
furnish a car. They are two separate questions. Now, 
mind, I do not for one moment question the need of action 
on both, but if we go before the business interests of this 
country coupling these two questions together we take into 
our hands the risk of an opposition that will kill it dead. 
You put into the hands of the railroad lobby the strongest 
argument that they can desire to defeat any legislation that 
you may attempt to accomplish. 

Now if you will express yourselves as recognizing the 
difference and make the one demand for a reciprocal de- 
murrage pure and simple—that is, a demurrage for failure 
to load a car or unload it as against the failure of the 
railroad to move a car properly when they have got it— 


and then let the question of an adequate car supply be 
handled as an entirely separate proposition in any way you 
please you have then appealed to the business interests of 
the country in a way that they are bound to support, and 
there is no fair minded railroad man who, on a proposition 
of a fair, square reciprocal demurrage, will dare to lift 
his hand. 

I therefore move that it be expressed as the sentiment 
of this convention that we recognize and desire our com- 
mittees in their action to recognize that there are two 
propositions and should not be united. I offer that as a 
motion. 

H. A. Gorsuch—I second that motion; I think it is en- 
tirely fair. 

Mr. Underhill—I think the motion is a very proper one. 
We want this morning to consider one thing that really 
is the cause of the presence of these business men here. 
The matter of reciprocal demurrage is not the end we are 
after. We are not seeking to have a penalty imposed on the 
railroads in order that we may simply collect that penalty 
for failure on their part to discharge their duty, but it is 
a means to an end. What we want is service, and we can 
accomplish our purpose I think more readily and more 
rapidly by having this matter distinctly understood. We 
ean readily see that a prompt movement of the cars that 
we have in this country today means a much larger use of 
them. If the movement is doubled we have double service, 
and I think it is proper that this thing should be recog- 
nized, and that we are calling’ upon them to move our 
property forward more promptly after they take it into 
their possession. 


Liberty of Action for the Committee. 


W. S. Bogle—I have listened to the two gentlemen who 
have just spoken with a great deal of interest: I want to 
say that it has been my lot to attend a great many con- 
ventions in my life, but I never attended a more intelligent 
one than this one. I never attended a more representative 
convention of business men, and I for one want to say that 
I believe any committee that is appointed by this conven- 
tion will handle that question right when it gets to Wash- 
ington or wherever they go or whomever they go before. 
{Applause.] I have been somewhat of a shipper for the 
last forty years and I think I for one realize the difference 
between car shortage, or car shortage and what leads up to 
it, and the question of reciprocal demurrage. I think I 
understand that and I think the gentlemen of this conven- 
tion or any committee that you may send would appreciate 
that the two must be handled along different lines. Recip- 
rocal demurrage will, to a large extent, eliminate car 
shortage. [Applause.] 

Reciprocal demurrage will necessarily carry with it that 
the railroads must move their freight within a specified 
time for a specified distance, or else they will be subject 
to demurrage to either the shipper or receiver; and if 
instead of moving the present quota of cars thirty miles a 
day (which I understand has been given here as the aver- 
age) they are moved sixty miles a day you will have just 
double the number of cars available for use that you have 
at the present time. [Applause.] Now it is impossible for 
this committee to act along any line that will defeat 
reciprocal demurrage or injure the car shortage question 
unless they attempt to get into some law some provision 
that compels a railroad company to furnish a certain num- 
ber of cars to a certain number of shippers. I do not be- 
lieve the lawyer lives who can frame a law that will hold 
a court decision on that point. It is too big a point for 
the ordinary man to grasp in a hurry. But I believe that 
there are ways and there are means that are legal and that 
will hold a good decision from the courts which will com- 
pel these railroads to give at least a fair or adequate sup- 
ply of cars to accommodate the business of the territory 
through which they run. 

As I said in the beginning, I believe the whole question 
is safe in the hands of any committee that might be ap- 
pointed or will be appointed by this convention. [Applause. ] 


Encouraging State Precedents. 

T. H. Johnston, of the Commercial Club of Birmingham, 
Ala.—I realize very fully that the question before us is a 
very large one and that all of us, coming from our different 
sections, see it in its particular bearing upon our own busi- 
ness and upon our own section. The gentleman has just 
said that no lawyer could draw any bill that would stand 
the tests of the courts in which the railroads were obliged 
to furnish equipment. The state of Virginia passed such 
a law; they gave that authority to the commission; it was 
carried before the supreme court of the state of Virginia, 
was decided to be legal, was put into effect and is being 
carried out in that state. The same kind of a law was 
adopted in Georgia, has been put into effect and is being 
carried out in the state of Georgia. Those two states have 
such a law by which the railroads are compelled to furnish 
cars to, the shippers in those two states. If it can be done 
in those two states I believe it can be done in the United 
States. 

I also think there is a clear and well defined obligation 
resting upon the railroads by which they should be made to 
furnish cars for the movement of goods. They are com- 
mon carriers; they are getting special privileges from the 
government that created them and gave them their privi- 
leges and authority, but at the same time imposed obliga- 
tions upon them. 

Now when it comes to the detail of that bill and the 
method of carrying it out I certainly believe in referring 
that to the committee that is going to Washington, to let 
them confer and decide and find out just what is legal, just 
what can be done; but I believe that this convention ought 
to. go on record as being in favor of that law, and I be- 
lieve that it is a fair law and a just law. 

Gentlemen, look at your own individual position. I do 
not know any of you; I do not know your business, but I 
know in my own business (I am a wholesale lumber dealer) 
I find it necessary to keep more clerks and more employees 
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tnan I need all the time, because when a special rush of 
business comes I must be prepared to handle it. I can bet- 
ter afford to pay people for a few days when they are doing 
nothing and have them when I need them. Look at our 
farming population. Our farmers have reapers, our farmers 
have mowers, our farmers have hayrakes, they have this, 
that and the other that they use only two, three or four 
days, or six or seven days in the year, but they keep them 
so they may have them when they need them. Now, gen- 
tlemen, would it be working a very great hardship on the 
railroads to require them to have a few locomotives and a 
few cars that they could not use all of the year, so that 
they might have them when they are needed? The statistics 
all show that the railroads have the money with which to 
buy these things. We hardly read a morning paper with- 
out reading about how one railroad has swallowed up an- 
other; a few million dollars or a hundred million dollars to 
swallow up another road seems to be easily acquired, and 
if that is true they certainly ought to be able to buy a 
few cars. Take the cost of a freight car; I am not posted 
on that, but put it at an average of $1,200 to $1,500, and 
if you can load that car and keep it moving at a rate of 
even 8 or 9 cents it will soon pay for itself. Does it work 
any hardship to the railroad to have to furnish equipment 
under such circumstances? Why, if I had the power to do 
it I would not be afraid to draw a law and pass it tomor- 
row compelling the railroads to do so. We have of course 
to look ahead a little, but why could not a law be framed 
by which reciprocal demurrage goes into effect at once and 
a law requiring them to have fair equipment be passed to 
be in force twelve months from now, and then on a gradual 
scale? 
From a Former Railroader’s Standpoint. 

Gentlemen, I say to you that we must look ahead and 
we must strike while the iron is hot and get these things 
while the public is in the humor to give them to us, for 
the railroads are not going to give us one single thing. 

I am no enemy of the railroads. I helped to run a rail- 
road some years ago and I have had railroad experience, 
and I am not an enemy of the railroads. But in Alabama 
some years ago the railroads and the shippers got together 
and the railroads said, “We will give you some reciprocal 
demurrage.” Yet, gentlemen, so far as I have found out, 
not one dollar of that has ever been collected by any ship- 
per. It was my privilege or misfortune to have a car 
shipped to me which was held on the tracks thirty days 
before it was finally delivered. I made a claim for de- 
murrage and it went before the car service association and 
they turned it down, and I carried it up to the court of 
last resort, the railroad commission of the state, who 
were principally farming men, and it was turned down by 
them. The railroad’s best lawyer was there to argue against 
me as a shipper; I had no lawyer. I asked the question, 
“Under identically the same conditions would I not have 
to pay demurrage on that car?’ They said, ‘“‘Yes.” I said, 
“Well, why cannot I get it?’ They replied, “Because your 
redress is before the courts. You can go into court and sue 
that railroad, and if you can prove you have been dam- 
aged you can recover.” I knew that of course, but I could 
not go to court over $25 or $30 and spend $300 or $400 
to get it. 

Now, gentlemen, if we are going to have anything we 
have got to fight for it. You say you must not go into 
politics. The railroads are in politics. In the state of 
Alabama the railroads were very largely in politics and the 
shippers got together and undertook to elect their represen- 
tative as chairman of the railroad commission, and they 
beat the railroads nearly two to one. They got the country 
aroused and beat the railroads nearly two to one and we 
have some men elected on the commission now and we 
expect to get something done. It has taken a while to do 
it, but we have done it. You can do it only through 
agitation; you can do it only through concerted action, 
and if the delegates to this convention go home thinking 
that the thing has stopped here we will accomplish noth- 
ing, or very little at the best. But if we are willing to 
back up the committee that is to be sent to Washington, if 
we are willing to stand behind them in an intelligent way, 
backing them up with all the shippers we come in contact 
with and getting them to write letters to the different 
congressmen, I believe something can be done. 

The question being called for a vive voce vote was 
taken on Mr. Freeman’s motion and it was declared 
lost 

Fighting for His Point. 


Mr. Freeman asked for a rising vote and restated his 
motion and at the request of the chairman his motion 
was reread by the assistant secretary. 

Mr. Freeman—My purpose and intention in that is that 
there shall be placed before the business people of the 
country a statement that this convention has not gone 
back, and that we are not going to couple together things 
that are easily within the range of possibility and things 
that are not within the range of possibility. The sugges- 
tion of the gentleman that the pure demurrage question is 
a matter that can be enacted at once is a good one, and 
that the other is something that will require a little more 
time and a little more effort and a little more thought 
is another good one, and I would have every effort put 
forth for the accomplishment of both. But just as sure as 
you couple the two together and make no distinction be- 
tween the two you are going to stultify and nullify the 
very things you seek to obtain authority to acquire. 

The Chair—aAll in favor of the motion will please rise. 

Cc. F. Hubbard, of the National Hay Association—Make 
that resolution plain so we can all understand it. As I 
heard that resolution read I thought that it meant that it 
did not cover furnishing empty cars. 

Mr. Freeman—It separates the two, makes two ques- 
tions. 

The Chair—Mr. Freeman has explained his motion and 
we will have to hurry, as our time is nearly up. 

Mr. Freeman—The simple resolution is that in the con- 


sideration and handling of the questions they be considered 
as two propositions, both to receive the attention they may 
require. 

S. W. Strong—What is to be gained by separating these 
propositions? Why not leave it to that committee of 
seven? 

Mr. Freeman—Mr. Chairman, I still have the floor. 

The Chair—Mr. Freeman has the floor. 

Mr. Freeman—Mr. Chairman, that thought is a good one; 
it would be all right if the whole business community all 
heard and understood this thing as we do, but we are 
sending out something upon which we ask the indorsement 
of the business community, and they will not give it to you 
unless you do something of that kind. I believe I speak by 
the book; I know what I am talking about when I say 
that, and it is because I desire in behalf of this convention 
the best results possible that I urge this action be taken 
so that we may have a clean proposition to present before 
the people and something they cannot sit down upon. 

No Railroad Influence Dominating. 

Now I want to say further while I am on my feet that 
it has been reported in a number of morning papers that 
this convention is practically dominated by railroad in 
fluences and that St. Louis was sat down upon yesterday 
in that connection. If it is going out into the country 
that we are a divided people and that because St. Louis 
has sent up a delegation of railroad men here we are in 
a terribly bad fix I want to refute any such aspersions 
or any possibility of such a thought. We have no desire 
in St. Louis or in the Southern Lumbermen’s Association to 
accomplish anything else but what you desire to accom- 
plish, and we are willing to go just as far as you dare 
go to accomplish it, but we want to do it along rational 
lines and want to engage the sympathy and support of 
every business man in this country; and by this simple 
proposition of the separation of these propositions we 
can put the thing in a clear light. 

S. W. Strong—It seems to me that the very idea of leav- 
ing it to the committee will tell the country that we are 
not divided and that we are all supporting the committee 
as a whole. 

Mr. Gignilliat—The whole drift of the discussion yester- 
day is avoided by the gentleman when he claims that one 
is within the range of possibility and the other without 
the range of possibility. I should like to act with the 
gentleman if he will withdraw that idea, if he will simply 
put it in such language as to have reciprocal demurrage in 
the strongest sense—that is, a reciprocal penalty for the 
delay in the handling of cars—and will admit that the 
other can follow in the near future I am with him, but as 
long as it is without the range of possibility I cannot vote 
with him. 

Mr. Freeman—I did not say that it was without the 
range of possibility. 

Mr. Gignilliat—If he withdraws that I am with him 
heart and soul. 

Mr. Freeman—TI accept your statement. 

Mr. Gignilliat—I think after all that the matter had 
better be left to the intelligence of the committee. [Ap 
plause. ] 

A delegate—I want to offer as a substitute that this mat- 
ter be left to the committee that has been appointed to 
decide it after they have thoroughly discussed the question 
among themselves. 

Here the previous question was called for. 

Chairman Anderson—The previous question having been 
called for it will be impossible for the chair to entertain 
that motion. The substance of the motion under consid- 
eration, made by Mr. Freeman, was that demurrage and 
car shortage be considered as separate questions. 

Mr. Bogle—Just to save time, Mr. Chairman, I move to 
lay the motion on the table. 

Chairman Anderson—No; the previous question has been 
called for. 

Mr. Hubbard—Mr. Chairman, I came 853 miles and 
slept in an overcoat and broke the ice on the water pitcher 
just to discuss this question that is now before us 

(Cries of ‘‘ Question! ’’) 

A rising vote was taken on Mr. Freeman’s motion 
and it was declared lost. 


Appointing the Committee. 


E. T. Nichols, of Chicago—Mr. Chairman, I move the 
immediate election of this committee of seven. 

Chairman Anderson—It is not necessary to have a 
motion ; it has been ordered already. Before we proceed any 
further the chair would suggest that nominations for ap- 
pointment as members of this committee be made at once 
before taking up any other business. As I understand Mr. 
Smith’s motion, Mr. Beckman, of Seattle, is made chair- 
man of the committee. That is the only nomination that 
has been made. 

E. T. Nichols placed in nomination the name of 
Walter S. Bogle, of Chicago, and by vote of the con- 
vention he was unanimously elected. 

H. A. Gorsuch placed in nomination the name of 
H. H. Smith, of Detroit, and by vote of the convention 
he was unaniomusly elected. 

T. H. Johnston, of Birmingham, Ala., placed in nomi- 
nation J. A. Van Hoose, of Birmingham, and by similar 
action of the convention he was unanimously elected. 

Maurice Niezer, of Monroeville, Ind., placed in 
nomination E. M. Wasmuth, of Roanoke, Ind., and by 
vote of the convention he was unanimously elected. 

S. W. Strong, of Pontiae, Ill, nominated E. E. 
Wayne, of Delevan, Ill, and he was unanimously 
elected. 





Completing the Committee. 

E. T. Nichols—Mr. Chairman, I will suggest that we 
have forgotten the names of our ehairman and secretary, 
and as there are now nearly seven members elected I nomi- 
nate Mr. Anderson and Mr. Defebaugh, both of whom 
should be on this committee. 





J. A. Freeman, of St. Louis, was nominated but 
withdrew his name, stating that it would be impossible 
for him to accompany the committee to Washington. 

A delegate—I think the gentlemen are forgetting the 
moving spirit in this convention and I therefore nominate 
J. KE. Defebaugh. 

Mr. Bogle—To eliminate this discussion and to get a 
representation of the different trades I make a motion that 
the secretary and chairman of this convention be made 
members of this committee ex-officio and that the committee 
be increased to nine. 

The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 

Mr. Freeman—tThe Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion has a permanent committee on transportation. The 
chairman of that committee is not present, but I know 
that he is in hearty sympathy with every movement along 
good lines, and I would therefore nominate C. I. Millard, of 
the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company. 

The nomination was seconded and by vote of the 
convention Mr. Millard was unanimously elected. 

The complete roster of the committee is as follows: 


Arranging for the Committee Meeting. 

Victor H. Beckman, Seattle, Wash.; secretary Pacific 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Hal H. Smith, Detroit, Mich.; representing Michigan 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

E. M. Wayne, Delavan, Ill.; president Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association. 

E. M. Wasmuth, Roanoke, Ind.; A. Wasmuth & Sons’ 
Company, president National Hay Association. 

J. A. Van Hoose, Birmingham, Ala.; McLester Van Hoose 
Company, representing Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Asso 
ciation, also Board of Trade of Birmingham. 

W. 8S. Bogle, Chicago, Ill.; Crescent Coal & Mining Com 
pany, representing Chicago coal trade 

Cc. I. Millard, St. Louis, Mo.; Chicago Coal & Lumber 
Company, chairman Transportation Committee Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

The ex-officio members are: 

Chairman §8. B. Anderson, Memphis, Tenn.;: Anderson 
Tully Company, representing Lumberman’s Club of Mem 
phis. 

Secretary J. E. Defebaugh, Chicago; editor American 
LUMBERMAN. 

Chairman Anderson—I would like to inquire when it is 
the intention of the committee to be in Washington, and 
in that connection I will say that there is a meeting there 
on the 14th of this month, at the Willard hotel, of the 
National Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 
and it seems to me that that would be a good time for this 
committee to go there. 

Mr. Beckman—It would be impossible for me to be there 
at that time, as we have a meeting of the Interstate Com 
merce Commission in Seattle on that date. 

J. A. Van Hoose—While it is generally understood as to 
the power conferred upon the committee I would like to 
make it more emphatic by offering the following resolution : 
That if the committee finds any member will be unable to 
attend the committee shall have power to fill that vacancy 
temporarily. 

The Chair—It will be utterly impossible for your chair 
man to be present at the meeting in Washington before 
the 14th, but I will be there on the 14th to attend the 
National Manufacturers’ Association convention. I could 
not very well make two trips within a week of each other. 

Secretary—Defebaugh—1I think that is a matter for the 
committee to decide upon, as to when they shall go. 

The Chair—Mr. Beckman, the chairman of the committee, 
says that he will have to be back in Seattle by the 14th, 
and it is important that he should be there because he has 
the statistics with him. What is the further pleasure 
of this convention? 

E. N. Wayne—It has always been customary to agitate 
these questions at home and it seems to me that it might 
be well for this convention to recommend that when the 
several delegates here return to their homes that they con 
fer with their associations and bring the matter of recip 
rocal demurrage before the several legislatures that are in 
session this winter. It seems to me that possibly we are 
going a little fast and it might be well to have this matter 
come before the different state legislatures this winter. 
Therefore I offer the motion that we recommend that these 
matters be brought before the state legislatures throughout 
the United States this winter. 

Chairman Anderson—There is a motion already before the 
house which has precedence which I believe was offered by 
Mr. Van Hoose, What was that motion? 

Mr. Van Hoose—That it be the sense of this meeting that 
this committee be empowered to fill all vacancies tempo 
rarily. 

The motion was seconded and carried, 

The question was then put on Mr. Wayne’s motion 
and it was adopted. 


Finishing Touches. 


Mr. Van Hoose—I would like to make another sugges- 
tion that what we want is votes in Congress. I want to 
make a suggestion, if you please, along the line of getting 
votes in Congress, because after all any recommendation 
that may come from Mr. Roosevelt or may be approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission must necessarily be 
voted upon in Congress. There is the crux of the whole 
situation. I think it would be well to put that in the form 
of a motion that every one of us upon returning home take 
up the matter at once with our respective organizations and 
ask our individual citizens as well to take it up with 
their individual representatives and urge the support of 
this measure when it reaches Congress; urge their support 
of a proper bill which will express our views and wishes, 
and that communications along this line be directed to the 
secretary of this association in Chicago just as quickly 


(Continued on Page 62A) 
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PERFECTION IN SHINGLE MACHINERY MANUFACTURE. 





. Precedents of a Great Wisconsin Enterprise—Expert Experience in Command—Output World Famous for 


Unique Merit—Improvements up to the Minute—Devices Perfected After a Generation 
of Experiments—Stories of the Master Talent in Charge. 


A great metropolitan printing establishment has re- 
cently issued for Challoner Company, of Oshkosh, Wis., 
the most artistic catalog ever used for distribution in 
the lumbering world for the purpose of exploiting a 
machinery business. It is to be had upon application 
to Challoner Company by persons actually in business 
requiring the use of shingle making machinery or by 
those who contemplate engaging in the manufacture of 
shingles. The enormous cost of the book renders this 
limitation imperative. 

This book suggests a story that the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN has for some time had to tell but which on 
account of having to wait for certain photographic 
material in order that the story might be properly 
embellished, and for certain facts upon which it might 
be truthfully built, has not been told before. 

This week a staff correspondent of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN visited the works of the Challoner Com- 
pany for the purpose of finally gathering the material 
necessary, and was astonished to discover the progress 
this ‘‘old-new’’ concern has made since a_ similar 
visit six months previously. 

Although one of the old- 
est and best known shingle 
machinery manufacturing 
plants in the country it is 
safe to say that the institu- 
tion has taken on such new 
life and activity that it is 
now ready for and able to 
take care of a_ business 
never before equaled in its 
former days, and further- 
more has an active prospect 
of business never before 
enjoyed in its history. 

This brings us to the 
point of telling the history 
of Challoner Company’s 
business from its inception 
to the present. This we take 
pleasure in doing for sev- 
eral reasons; first, because 
the enterprise deserves the 
exploitation; and, second, 
because this exploitation 
should and will interest all 
the readers of this publica- 
tion. 

The Challoner Company 
as it exists today is the out- 
growth of a business started 
by George Challoner at 
Omro, Wis., in 1863. At 
that time George Challoner 
invented and began the 
manufacture and sale of a 
primitive shingle machine, 
employing from three _ to 
five mechanics to do_ his 
work. 

He associated with him 
his two sons, Frank and 
John, who continued with 
him until his death in 1880. 

In 1887 the business was 
removed from Omro, Wis., 
to Oshkosh. The two sons, 
Frank and John, conducted 
the business until 1892 un- 
der the style of F. & J. 
Challoner. In 1892 the busi- 
ness was incorporated as the 
George Challoner’s Sons 
Company. In January, 1899, 
Frank Challoner died. 

On January 1, 1901, C. W. 
George Everhart, the pres- 
ent president and general 
manager, bought a half in- 
terest in the business, and 
in January, 1905, succeeded 
to the other half interest. 

In 1902 the business was incorporated as Challoner 
Company. 

After Mr. Everhart came into full control of the busi- 
ness it was reorganized by the admission of his father, 
Judge Samuel B. Everhart, of Berlin, Mich., and his 
son, Floyd Samuel Everhart, of Oshkosh, and Theodore 
R. Frentz, cashier of the New German-American bank, 
of Oshkosh, making the company a close and safe cor- 
poration in every respect, and distinguished by having 
three generations of Everharts represented in its direc- 
torate. 

When the plant of the Challoners was moved from 
Omro to Oshkosh it occupied not over half an acre of 
ground. 

In 1901, when Mr. Everhart came into the business, 
it had developed only to the slowly increasing demand 
of the trade, which in the intervening years had grown 
along conservative lines. The name of Challoner was 
a synonym for straightforward dealing and for sterling 





integrity in the land of lumber and shingles. The char- 
acter of the Challoner machinery had preserved and 
added to its good name each year. The Challoners had 
kept step with requirements of business and the spirit 
of the movement of the age of which it had, by this 
time, become an indissoluble part. 

The company had made careful contracts; had kept 
those contracts inviolate and had established its stand- 
ing with straightforward dealing and honesty which 
had become a tangible asset. 

The Challoner people had been for thirty-seven years 
manufacturers of shingle machinery as a specialty, hold- 
ing in the quality and the quantity of their output first 
place in their line in the world. 

Mr. Everhart took hold of this well established busi- 
ness with the determination to increase its volume, keep 
up the high standard and broaden it into lines of manu- 
facture which would enable this company to furnish 
complete shingle mill equipments, where before it had 
furnished shingle mill machinery only. This Mr. Ever- 
hart was peculiarly qualified to do on account of his 
previous experience of over sixteen years in the opera- 





BIRDSEYE VIEW OF THE GREAT FACTORY OF CHALLONER COMPANY, SHINGLE MACHINERY 


MANUFACTURER, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


tive management of manufacturing shingle mill 
machinery with complete equipment from the standpoint 
of a practical mechanic, millwright and mill architect. 

In the year 1901 the facilities of Challoner Company 
were increased by the erection of a new factory addition 
consisting of an erection shop and a pattern and wood- 
working shop, which were equipped with uptodate 
machinery and appliances. 

In 1905 the plant was further augmented by two new 
buildings for pattern storage, foundry supplies etc., also 
new high speed machinery was added to the manufac- 
turing equipment. 

To the complete line of shingle mill equipment has 
been added that of improved lines of lath mill 
machinery and equipment, consisting of independent 
iron frame lath mills; independent iron frame lath 
bolters; iron frame combined lath mills and bolters; 
lath binders and trimmers and a round log splitter of 
original design for preparing lath bolts from small logs. 


For many years this concern had manufactured ex- 
clusively the Simonson log turner, a device for loading 
and turning logs of all sizes and especially large and 
long logs of the Pacific coast. This machine—the 
Simonson log turner—has been recently very materially 
improved in design and construction and brought out 
in a new and larger machine with steel beds and cylin- 
ders fourteen inches in diameter, sufficient to handle 
the largest logs offered to the edge of the saw. 

The Challoner shingle and lath mill features and the 
Simonson log turner patents are individually owned by 
Mr. Everhart, and Challoner Company is the sole 
licensee for the manufacture of these machines. 

The shingle machinery of Challoner Company has in 
the meantime been improved to keep pace with the neces- 
sity of the times, strengthened and simplified in many 
ways until today it has reached a point approximately 
perfection. 

The recent catalog of Challoner Company, which was 
referred to above, has been in preparation by Mr. Ever- 
hart for the last year and a half. This catalog more 
than any other step that Challoner Company has made 
in recent years illustrates 
the high place that the com- 
pany has reached, one not 
before attained by any man- 
ufacturer of similar goods. 

Challoner Company’s fac- 
tory is without exaggeration 
the neatest and most Dutch- 
kitchen-like machine-making 
factory that it has ever been 
the pleasure of this chroni- 
cler to investigate. It 
is safe to say that there is 
not a pound of iron, or lump 
of coal, a pattern, a nut, a 
bolt, a screw, a separate 
part of a machine or a whole 
machine, however small or 
however large, that the ex- 
act whereabouts of the arti- 
ele is not known and kept 
close track of day by day. 
To such a degree of perfec- 
tion is the matter of house- 
keeping carried by this insti- 
tution that one would not 
be at all surprised to know 
that the floors were scrubbed 
daily. A business that is fol- 
lowed as carefully and is 
carried on as systematically 
as is Challoner Company is 
in the very nature of things 
bound to be prosperous and 
altogether worth while to its 
stockholders and a source of 
pleasure to its patrons. 

One of the principles of 
the new Challoner Company, 
which this institution may 
properly be called since, its 
complete reorganization by 
Mr. Everhart, is to have on 
hand a complete line of the 
machines exploited in its 
catalog and to be ready at 
all times to ship them im- 
mediately. 

On the day the last ¥ isit 
was made to the ofiices 
and works of Challoner ( 
pany, at Oshkosh, an o 
for a machine was rece veu 
by cable from New Zealand 
at 12 o’clock noon and by 3 
o’clock the machine had 
been loaded and by 6 o’ciock 
that evening was on its way 
to its permanent home two- 
thirds of the way around the 
world. | 

The factory of the company is still located where’ the 
Challoners settled when they came from Omro and is 
situated where it has access to the Chicago & North- 
western, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the 
Wisconsin Central railway tracks, each line passing 
through the property and each line having a private 
switch into and contiguous to the shipping warehouse 
of the company. 

The Challoner Company ships its machines to Europe, 
South Africa, Australia, to every state in the Union 
where shingles or lath are made, and to all similar states 
or provinces in the dominion of Canada. In all sections 
of all countries where shingles are manufactured this 
machinery is recognized as standard; as embodying all 
that years of experience can evolve for the building of 
mechanical devices that will insure an output certain of 
accuracy, economy of method, perfection of finish— 
for all of which the name Challoner is regarded as 
synonymous. 
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C. W. GEORGE EVERHART, PRESIDENT SAMUEL B. EVERHART, VICE PRESI- FLOYD SAMUEL EVERHART, TREAS- 
CHALLONER COMPANY, OSH- DENT CHALLONER COMPANY, URER CHALLONER COMPANY, 
KOSH, WIS. OSHKOSH, WIS. 


THEODORE R. FRENTZ, SECRETARY 
CHALLONER COMPANY, OSH 
OSHKOSH, WIS. KOSH, WIS. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 

C. W. George Everhart, the president and moving 
spirit of this institution, was born October 29, 1863, in 
Berlin, Ottawa county, Mich. He received his first 
education in the graded schools of that state and was 
finally graduated from the high school of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Early in life, following his school days, Mr. 
Everhart engaged in sundry mercantile pursuits up to 
the year 1886, when he embarked in the manufacture 
of shingle mill machinery in Grand Rapids and was con- 
stantly engaged in that business until he became iden- 
tified with the Challoner Company at Oshkosh, Wis. 

Samuel B. Everhart. 

Samuel B. Everhart, the vice president of the Chal- 
loner Company, was born in Tompkins county, New 
York, in 1829 and came to Michigan in September, 
1854, locating in Wayland, Allegan county, where he 
was a manufacturer of shingles for a short time. 

In 1855 Samuel B. Everhart moved to Berlin, Ottawa 
county, Mich., which is still his home. He has been for 
many years judge of the justice courts of that county, 
serving in that capacity to date for eleven terms. He 
served as postmaster of Berlin, Mich., under James 
Buchanan. 

In 1905 Mr. Everhart was made vice president of 
Challoner Company and at the same time Floyd Samuel 
Everhart, jr., son of C. W. George Everhart, was made 
treasurer of Challoner Company. 

Floyd Samuel Everhart. 

Floyd Samuel Everhart, jr., son of C. W. George 
Everhart and grandson of Samuel B. Everhart, treas- 
urer of Challoner Company, is a young man who spends 
all his hours not occupied in his school work in the 
actual employ of the Challoner Company, working in 
the drafting room and financial department, and making 
himself generally useful in learning the business. The 
young man is doing this work with a view to making a 
place for himself in the business, and knowing the his- 
tory of the Everharts’ virility he is not doing it in a 
mantier that would indicate that he was waiting for 
somebody’s old shoes. 

At the present writing there are not much ‘‘old 
shoes’’ prospects in the Everhart family. 

This healthy specimen of the third generation of 
Everharts who has become interested in the Challoner 
Company is a decided chip both off the ‘‘father’’ block 
and the ‘‘ grandfather’’ block. 

T. BR. Frentz. 


Txeodore R. Frentz, the secretary of Challoner Com- 





CHARLES G. DAUBER, SUPERINTEND- 
ENT CHALLONER COMPANY, 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


WILLIAM 


H. KRATSCH, MECHANICAL 
ENGINEER CHALLONER COMPANY, 


pany, was born in Oshkosh, Wis., December 15, 1863, 
and educated in the common and high schools of Osh- 
kosh during his younger life. 

Leaving the high school in his senior year he ac- 
cepted a position as messenger in the First National 
bank, of Oshkosh, on December 13, 1879, and remained in 
the employ of that institution until January 1, 1890, ris- 
ing from the position of messenger to that of general 
bookkeeper. 

On January 1, 1890, Mr. Frentz resigned his position 
as general bookkeeper in the First National bank to 





J. F. KERN, SECOND VICE PRESIDENT 
CHALLONER COMPANY, OSH- 
KOSH, WIS. 


accept the cashiership of the New German-American 
bank, which position he has held ever since. 

Besides his banking position and the secretaryship 
of the Challoner Company, as before mentioned, Mr. 
Frentz is treasurer of the Thomas-Greenlaw Abstract 
Company, a stockholder in the Oshkosh Trunk Company 
and the Termaat & Monahan Company, of that city. 


CHARLES E. BENNETT, 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


ADVERTISING 
MANAGER, CHALLONER 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


William H. Kratsch. 

William H. Kratsch, the mechanical engineer of the 
Challoner Company, was born in Bremen, Germany, in 
1868 and came to this country at an early age with his 
parents, locating in Milwaukee, Wis. The young man 
received his early education in the Milwaukee public 
schools and then entered the machine shops of the 
Edward P. Allis Company, now the Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany, to learn the machinist’s trade. After serving four 
years’ apprenticeship to the company he worked two 
years for it as an erecting engineer. The next two 
years he worked in a large number of shops, principally 
in the east, to gain an experience that could not be 
obtained in any one shop. 

After his return from the east young Kratsch en- 
tered the University of Wisconsin, at Madison, as a 
student in mechanical engineering and was graduated 
from that institution in 1897 with the degree of B. 8. 
in mechanical engineering. From 1897 to 1899 Mr. 
Kratsch acted as assistant professor of mechanical en- 
gineering in the University of Wisconsin, and also took 
a post graduate course in mechanical engineering and 
received the degree of mechanical engineer in 1898. 
Since then he has been with the Challoner Company at 
Oshkosh, Wis., as mechanical engineer. 


Charles G. Dauber. 


Charles G. Dauber, superintendent of the Challoner 
Company was born in Weyauwega, Wis., September, 
1868, and was educated in the public schools of that 
town and Stevens Point, Wis., until he was 15 years 
old. When young Dauber had reached that age he went 
to work for a lumberman at Stevens Point. He began 
the machinist’s trade with the Central City Iron Works 
at Stevens Point, serving his apprenticeship there. 

In the latter part of his eighteenth year Mr. Dauber 
went to Appleton, Wis., as a machinist with the Valley 
[Iron Works at that point. He remained there four 
years and then went to work for the Kaukauna Machine 
Works, where he stayed until about fifteen years ago, 
when he came to Oshkosh and cast his lot with the 
George Challoner Sons Company, remaining in the em- 
ploy of that concern, now Challoner Company, since 
that time. 

J. F. Kern. 


J. F. Kern, second vice president of the Challoner 
Company, was born in Marquette, Mich., January 3, 
1872, and lived there all his life until September, 1905. 

Mr. Kern was educated in Marquette at the grammar 
and high schools until he quit school in the year 1890. 
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In his early life Mr. Kern was a newspaper man 
during his vacations and during the first year out of 
school was a reporter on the Daily Times, of Marquette, 
Mich., his native town. 

He began work for the Lake Shore Engine Works, of 
Marquette, Mich., in the spring of 1891 as shipping 
clerk and assistant bookkeeper. 

In 1903 Mr. Kern became manager of the Lake Shore 
Engine Works and in 1904 he was made secretary 
of that enterprise. He left that concern September 
1, 1905, and came to Oshkosh to take charge of the 
office affairs of the Challoner Company. 


George S. Dennis. 


George 8S. Dennis, now in charge of the sales depart- 
ment of the Challoner Company, of Oshkosh, Wis., is one 


of the best known salesmen in woodworking machinery 
or any of its collateral lines in the United States. 

A character sketch of Mr. Dennis recently appeared 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN which did him more jus- 
tice than any variation of that account might do 
at this time. For many years he has been a shingle mill 
specialist, visiting all the large mills in this country 
and Canada. 

Mr. Dennis has only recently associated himself with 
the Challoner people and all parties to the contract are 
to be congratulated that this association has been con- 
summated. 

Charles E. Bennett. 

Charles E. Bennett, whose picture appears herewith, 
is a member of the staff of the Challoner Company, 
having charge of the advertising of that concern. 
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Mr. Bennett was born February 24, 1863, in Preston, 
Minn. He secured a common school education and left 
home at the age of 10 to hustle for himself. He is a 
typical man of the west in spirit and activity, with all 
the polish that metropolitan life can give. In his early 
life he followed the plow in the Dakotas, did some min- 
ing in Idaho and Montana, herded cattle in Nebraska, 
worked in the saw mills-of Wisconsin and acquired a 
smattering of half a dozen different trades before he 
finally began standing at the printer’s case as a business. 

Mr. Bennett began his experience in a print shop in 
1887, worked up through the business, came out at the 
top into advertising ten years ago and has been at it 
ever since. He makes a specialty of handling general 
newspaper and magazine advertising accounts, also spe- 
cial work in advertising campaigns direct. 


RESIDENCE C. W. GEORGE EVERHART, PRESIDENT CHALLONER COMPANY, OSHKOSH, WIS. 





ORACULAR OBSERVATIONS OF AN AUTHORITY ON THE TRANSPORTATION QUESTION. 


A review of the status of transportation showing the 
dependence of civilization upon the great system of car- 
riers has been supplied the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by 
Col. George H. Emerson, of Hoquiam, Wash. Goods of 
high price, it is said, come in small packages. While 
Colonel Emerson’s review is a brief one compared with 
some that have been received it covers the ground thor- 
oughly and leaves little to be said: 

Transportation is the great question of the day. All man- 
ufacturing interests are dependent upon its proper perform- 
ance. The fabric of our modern civilization is transporta- 
tion. Were the railroads to stop-all operations our cities 
would depopulate, millions die of starvation and cold and 
the world go back to the days when every man had to sow, 
reap and build for himself with his own hands. 

To the railroads we have given the care of our lives and 
fortunes, and in return we have the right to exact due 
diligence. We have willingly allowed them to weave their 
bands of steel about us, not to strangle but to serve us. We 
have subsidized with lands, money, franchises and privileges 
because of their fair promises and our needs. Let them 
keep their promises and subserve our needs, but if they fail 
to do these things treat them as any contractor who fails 
in his performance. Let them pay for their negligence. 

On the Pacific coast there has grown a wonderful demand 
for our forest products, not a sudden and unexpected growth 
that could not be foreseen and provided for but a steady 
and rapid increase, demanding and justifying a corresponding 
increase in railroad transportation facilities. Larger areas 
have been sown to wheat; more acres have come under 
irrigation; cities are building; foreign commerce and Alaska 
make large demands. All railroad men know these condi 
tions and foresee the new demands. 

So attractive is this field that many roads are seeking 
a share of its harvest. Yet the roads on the ground have 
hardly increased their equipment from year to year. 

Deduct from their purchases of engines those that have 
gone out of commission, those that have been placed in 
increased passenger service, and those that have been as- 
signed to branch lines, local hauling of logs and switching 
service, and we find the number of engines available for 
transcontinental freight service materially decreased, and the 
rate of transportation lowered until it is about forty miles 
a day. Had they engine power and sidings to make this 
movement of cars only six miles an hour, stage coach time, 
there would be no serious car shortage. 


Many mills on the coast are closed and distressed for 
want of cars. If relief were in sight some could wait, but 
for the last fourteen months the shortage has been con- 
tinuous and has reached so acute a stage at times as to 
allow no cars to be loaded for weeks. The stringency has 
been greatest away from the large centers where no compe- 
tition exists. 

On Grays harbor there are twenty-six saw and shingle 
mills, cutting into lumber and shingles about 3,000,000 feet 
of logs each day. Many of these mills have kilns, planing 
mills and large stocks of air dried lumber, all with special 
reference to the eastern trade. Yet on that branch of the 
Northern Pacific during December no car was allowed loaded 
for points beyond Seattle, and many empties were hauled 
away. 

The demand for our products never was better than in 
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COL. GEORGE H. EMERSON, OF HOQUIAM, WASH. 


1906. Yet a mill in which I am interested is 511 cars 
short of its 1905 shipment and 1905 was a year of great 
ear shortage, as have been parts of the last twelve years. 

The figures given by Victor H. Beckman, representing 
Washington mills, have been carefully compiled from answers 
to many letters of inquiry addressed to all mills and they 
show a condition that is appalling. When we add to that 
utter inaction as to the increase of railroad equipment, 
more than to replace wrecks and wear, we are met by a 
condition that forces us to the courts and to Congress, and 
we are going to both—also to the United States and state 
railroad commission. 

The lumbermen of Washington have been the firm friends 
of the railroads, supporting their cause at all times and 
places; nor do we wish them other than their own good 
today, but something must be done to make them sit up and 
take notice. Petitions, remonstrances, complaints and meet- 
ings have proven of no avail and in our association, and 
its affiliated associations aggregating many hundreds there 
is no dissenting voice. We are to bring suit. Whether we 
win or lose, we win. For whatever the jurisdiction of the 
courts is today public sentiment will compel proper legisla- 
tion when the high handed abuse we are subjected to shall 
be known. 

I believe we should use every effort with national and state 
legislatures to bring about a reciprocal demurrage law that 
shall be just and to the good of all. Either this network of 
steel that is woven and still weaving about us is subject to 
our control and must serve our good or we are helpless in 
its grasp and subject to its mercy. 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUB ELECTION. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 7.—At the Hotel Gayoso Satur- 
day evening, 7 o’clock, a supper will be given by the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, following which the 
election of officers for the ensuing year will be held and 
the results made known. The tickets have been pub- 
lished in full in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. They are 
headed, respectively, by George D. Burgess, of Russe & 
Burgess, and W. S. Darnell, of I. M. Darnell & Son. 
John W. McClure is the nominee of both tickets for 
secretary-treasurer and his election is conceded. The 
total membership of the club is now 100, the largest in 
its history. It is probable that committees will be ap- 
pointed at this meeting to make arrangements for the 
annual banquet, which has become quite an important 
function in hardwood lumber circles in this city and 
section. 
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. (Continued from Page 59.) 
as possible so that we may be fortified by showing Mr. 
Roosevelt and others what popular opinion is on this sub- 
ject. 

The Chair—The chair could hardly entertain that motion, 
as it is a motion to instruct each member to do that in 
which he would have to use his own opinion in doing. 

Mr. Van Hoose—lIt- is simply a suggestion, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


Mr. Gorsuch—I would suggest that this committee when 
it returns from Washington send a report to each associa- 
tion represented here with the request that the association 
take action. 

The Chair—I think the committee would be glad to act 
on that request. 

W. 8S. Bogle—Mr. Chairman, I move we adjourn. 

The Chair—Let us see first if there is any farther 
business to come before the house. 


‘Mr. Gorsuch—Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a 
motion that this convention give a rising vote of thanks 
to the chair for the manner in which he has handled this 
convention. 

The motion was heartily seconded, was put by Mr. Gor- 
such and carried by a unanimous rising vote. 

The question was then put on Mr. Bogle’s motion to 
adjourn and at 1 o’clock p. m., the motion prevailing, the 
convention stood adjourned sine die. 


Alphabetical List of Association Delegates and Others in Attendance. 


Adams, H. C., Chicago; vice president Jones & Adams 
Coal Co. 

Anderson, S. B., Memphis, Tenn.; Anderson-Tully Co., 
delegate Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis. 

Ardrey, Robert L., Chicago; delegate American Shippers’ 
Association. 

Arminger, Elmer L., Chicago. 

Andridge, A. A., Cincinnati, Ohio; United States Timber 
Co., delegate Cincinnati Lumbermen's Club. 

Atwood, George L., Stillwater, Minn.; Atwood Lumber 
Co. 

Austin, A. J., Chicago; Otter Creek Coal Co. 


3aird, J. H., Nashville, Tenn.; delegate Nashville Lum- 
bermen’s Association. 

Barksdale, W. R., Memphis, Tenn.; Barksdale, Denton & 
Co., delegate Memphis Lumbermen’s Club. 

Bash, C. 8S., Fort Wayne, Ind.; 8S. Bash & Co., chairman 
reciprocal demurrage committee of the National Hay Asso- 
ciation (grain, wool). 

Beckman, Victor H., Seattle, Wash.; secretary Pacific 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Beman, W. I., Chicago. 

Beebe, James C., Huntington, W. Va.; Island Creek Fue] 
Co., delegate United States Coal & Oil Co., Holden, W. Va. 

Betts, E. H., Omaha, Neb.; delegate Ilowa-Nebraska Coal 
Dealers’ Association. 

Bogle, W. 8., Chicago; Crescent Coal & Mining Co. 

Braffett, C. F., Chicago; Simonds Manufacturing Co. 
(saws). 

Eridge, George S., Chicago; Bridge & Leonard, delegate 
National Hay Association. 

Brown, R. E., Kansas City, Mo.; W. R. Pickering Lum- 
ber Co. 

sruner, J. J., Memphis, Tenn.; E. Sondheimer Co. 

Busbey, W. W., Chicago; Schultz Lros. and Schultz Bros. 
& Cowen. 

Bush, W. L., Chicago; delegate National Shippers’ Associ- 
ation. 

Bushong, I. N., Gladstone, Mich. ; Northwestern Cooperage 
& Lumber Co. 

Lurgess, George D., Memphis, Tenn.; Russe & Burgess, 
delegate Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis. 


Callender, W. F., Chicago (coal salesman). 

Carter, Frank, Menomonie, Wis.; Badger State Lumber 
Co. and Frank Carter Co., delegate Commercial Club of St. 
Paul. 

Claggett, J. H. M., Chicago; P. & R. Claggett & Co. (coal). 

Clancy, William, Chicago; Lumbermen’s Credit Associa- 
tion. 

Cook, George C., Chicago; Walworth & Neville Manufac- 
turing Co. (cross arms and lumber). 

Corrigan, J. B., Chicago; Carter Coal Co. 

Cox, W. P., Chicago; E. L. Hedstrom & Co. 

Crawford, C. M., Coal Grove, Ohio; Yellow Poplar Lum- 
ber Co. 

Crenshaw, W. L., Memphis, Tenn.; Crenshaw & Cathey, 
delegate Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis. 

Crull, E. 8., Seattle, Wash.; Grays Harbor Commercial Co. 

Culver, C. W., Seattle, Wash.; E. H. Lewis Lumber Co. 


Darling, J. W., Cincinnati, Ohio; Darling Lumber Co. 

Daugharty, Allan H., Chicago; W. E. Kelley & Co.; dele- 
gate Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

Defebaugh, E. H., Louisville, Ky.; Tight Barrel Stave 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Derby, 8S. O., Morgan Park, III. 

Dering, J. K., Chicago; Dering Coal Co. 

Dings, W. W., St. Louis, Mo.: Garetson-Greason Lum- 
ber Co. 

Doster, Lewis, Chicago; secretary Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States. 


Eaglesfield, James T., Indianapolis, Ind.; Eaglesfield Co., 
delegate Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana. 

Ehemann, George C., Memphis, Tenn.; Bennett & Witte, 
delegate Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis. 

Emerson, George H., Hoquiam, Wash.; Northwestern 
Lumber Co., delegate Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

English, O. B., Chicago; United States Gypsum Co. 

Ernst, Fred, Futzhugh, Luther Co., Chicago. 

Evans, C. B., Chicago; Diamond Coal & Mining Co. 


Fallon, E. M., Peterboro, Ont.; Canadian Cordage Co. 

Farrin, M. B., Cincinnati, Ohio; M. B. Farrin Lumber 
Co., delegate Lumbermen’s Club cf Cincinnati. 

Fellows, G. D., Racine, Wis.; G. D. Fellows Lumber Co. 

Finch, H. W., Chicago (coal). 

Fitzgerald, Edward, Cadillac, Mich.; Mitchell Bros. Co. 

Flanigan, J. W., Chicago; Pullman Fuel Co. (coal). 

Foster, Harrison G., Tacoma, Wash.; St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., — Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Foster, H. R., Chicago; F. S. Hendrickson Lumber Co. 

Frerk, Henry, Chicago; Chicago Coal Dealers’ Association. 

Freid, R. M., Peoria, Ill.; Corning & Co. (distillery). 

Freeman, J. A., St. Louis, Mo.; Freeman-Smith Lumber 
Co., delegate Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

Freeman, H. H., Chicago; Freeman Bros. & Co., delegate 
National Hay Association. 


Fullerton, 8. H., St. Louis, Mo.; Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Co., delegate Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

Gilbert, Willis H., Chicago (lumber). 

Gary, F. E., Memphis, Tenn.; Baker Lumber Co., dele- 
gate Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis. 

Gignilliat, William L., Savannah, Ga.; Carleton Lumber 
Co., Savannah Board of Trade (lumber, naval stores and 
merchandise). 

Glore, C. A., Centralia, Ill.; delegate Illinois Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. : 

Gorsuch, Harry A., Kansas City, Mo.; secretary South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association. 

Graham, H. M., Brinson, Ga.; Stuart Lumber Co., dele- 
gate Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

Greef, C. E., Eldora, Iowa; Greef Lumber Co., secretary 
Central Iowa Retail Lumber Association. 

Guild, J. R., Medaryville, Ind.; Guild & Robinson, dele- 
gate National Hay Association. 

Gunther, Arthur, Chicago; Henry Hafer & Son Coal Co. 


Hafer, Henry, Chicago; Henry Hafer & Son Coal Co. 

Hagerty, T. A., Chicago; Hagerty & Bonnell. 

Hammond, L. M., Chicago; L. M. Hammond Coal Co. 

Hammond, Ray B., Chicago; L. M. Hammond Coal Co, 

Hallock, George W., Chicago; delegate Chicago Coal Deal- 
ers’ Association. 

Harrell, E. C., Tifton, Ga.; secretary Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association. 

Harris, R. E., Benton Harbor, Mich.; secretary Michigan- 
Indiana Retail Coal Dealers’ Association. 

Haskell, W. G., Cedar Rapids, lowa; delegate Northwest- 
ern Coal Dealers’ Association. 

Heath, J. A., Lenox, Mich.; Richmond Elevator Co., dele- 
gate Michigan Bean Dealers’ Association (hay, grain and 
beans). 

Hendrickson, F. 8., Chicago; F. 8. Hendrickson Lumber 
Co., delegate Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 

Hedrich, Otto H., Chicago; Otto H. Hedrich & Co. 

Hendrickson, C. D., Memphis, Tenn.; F. D. Hendrickson 
Lumber Co., delegate Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis. 

Hines, Edward, Chicago; Edward Hines Lumber Co. 

Hinckley, C. S., Chicago; Turnbull-Joice Lumber Co. 

Hostler, A. E., Chicago; Smokeless Fuel Co. 

Hostler, S. P., Chicago; Hostler Coal & Coke Co. 

Hotchkiss, T. F., Joliet, Ill.; Phoenix Horseshoe Co. 

Holmes, Arthur L., Detroit, Mich.; H. H. H. Crapo Smith, 
secretary Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Hobbs, F. A., Benton Harbor, Mich.; delegate Michigan- 
Indiana Retail Coal Association. 

Hotchkiss, George W., Chicago; secretary Illinois Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 

Hubbard, C. F., St. Paul, Minn. ; Loftus-Hubbard Elevator 
Co., delegate National Hay Association. 

Hutchins, E. R., Chicago; E. R. & R. G. Hutchins. 

Hunter, W. H., La Salle, Ill.; president Illinois Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 


Ingram, Frank, Chicago; American Hardwood Co. 


Jones, John S., Chicago; Jones & Adams Coal Co. 

Jeffris, Fred J., Chicago; Chicago Car Lumber Co. 

Jeffries, M. G., Janesville, Wis.; Concordia Land & Tim- 
ber Co. 

Jcice, J. K., Chicago; Turnbull-Joice Lumber Co. 

Joice, A. W., Chicago; Fred H. Higbie (lumber). 

Johnston, T. H., Birmingham, Ala.; T. H. Johnston & 
Co., delegate Commercial Club of Birmingham, Ala. 

Jewett, G. A., Des Moines, lowa; Jewett Lumber Co. 


Keator, Ben C., Chicago. 

Kinnally, John M., Chicago; Pullman Fuel Co. 

King, W. O., Chicago; W. O. King & Co. 

Ketcham, W. P., Chicago. 

Kellogg, R. A., Spokane, Wash.; secretary Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Krudop, George H., Fort Wayne, Ind.; George H. Krudop, 
director Michigan & Indiana Coal Association. 

Ketchum, E. 8., Chicago; delegate Coal Men’s Convention. 


Lachmund, Paul, Milwaukee, Wis.; secretary Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of Wisconsin. 

Lukens, F. E., Chicago; secretary Illinois & Wisconsin 
Retail Coal Dealers’ Association. 

Lang, E. A., Chicago; Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Co. 

Linley, T. H., Evanston, Ill.; Pearson Lumber Co. 

Lyon, R. 8., Chicago; Board of Trade of Chicago. 

Lake, Robert, Jackson, Mich.; Lake-Ulricksen Co., dele- 
gate International Association of Coal Merchants. 

Lindsley, G. L., Spokane, Wash.; Lindsley Bros. Co. 


Mearn, B. H. O., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; traffic manager 
Douglas & Co. (starch manufacturers). 

McConn, R. W., Centerville, Iowa. 

Moderwell, C. M., Chicago (coal shipper). 

Marsh, A. F., Chicago: Marsh & Binghdm (timber). 

Miller, Walter C., South Bend, Ind.; delegate Michigan- 
Indiana Retail Coal Dealers’ Association. 

McCauley, W. L., Chicago; W. S. Stone Coal & Coke Co. 

Miller, Albert H., Danbury, Conn.; Union Coal Co. 

Masters, B. F., Chicago; Rathborne, Hair & Ridgeway 
Co., delegate National Association of Box Manufacturers. 

Mundhenk, M., Chicago; manager Rutledge & Taylor 
Coal Co. 

Miller, H. E., Chicago; Fitzhugh, Luther Co. 


Mosher, Frank, DeKalb, Ill.; Mosher & Embree, delegate 
Illinois & Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ Association. 

Meyer, M. K., Winnetka, Ill.; delegate Illinois & Wiscon- 
sin Retail Coal Dealers’ Association. 

Moore, Tom, St. Louis, Mo.; the Tom Moore Co., also 
proxy from Ozark Cooperage & Lumber Co., St. Louis. 

McClelland, R. L., Chicago; Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Co. 

Mueller, William, jr., Blaney, Mich.; William Mueller Co. 

Moss, John H., Milwaukee, Wis.; the Rockwell Manufac- 
turing Co. (sash, doors and blinds), vice president Mer- 
chants’ & Manufacturers’ Association of Milwaukee. 

McCauley, Irvine, Chicago; McCauley-Saunders Lumber 
Co. 

Mauverman, M. J., Carterville, Ill.; Hafger Washed Coal 
Co. 

Mortenson, Jacob, Oak Park, Ill.; Jacob Mortenson Lum- 
ber Co. — 

Mordue, Thomas N., Chicago; Castner, Curran & Bullett 
(coal). 

Mason, William T., Montreal, Can.; Mason, Gordon & Co. 

Marbury, D. H., Marbury, Ala.; Marbury Lumber Co. 

Moderwell, J. M., Fort Wayne, Ind.; Moderwell Coal Co. 

Moorehead, J. R., Lexington, Mo.; J. R. Moorehead, dele- 
gate Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 


Nichols, E. T., Chicago (retailer). 

North, J. E., Bond, Miss.; J. E. North Lumber Co, 

Nolan, L. C., Memphis, Tenn.; Nolan Bros., delegate 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis. 

Nichols, C. E., Lowell, Ind.; C. E. Nichols & Co., dele 
gate National Hay Association. 

Niezer, Maurice, Monroeville, Ind.; Niezer & Co., delegate 
National Hay Association. 


Orndorff, J. F., Chicago; Kanawha Fuel Co. 
Odell,- Bruce, Cadillac, Mich.; Cummer, Diggins & Co., 
delegate Cadillac Lumber Exchange. 


Puttkamer, E., Chicago (coal). 

Pike, Francis J., Chicago; Pike-Dial Lumber Co. 
also Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association of Washington, 
Centralia, Wash. 

Pope, G. J., Chicago; D. 8S. Pate Lumber Co. 

Perkins, M. R., Memphis, Tenn.; Terry. Lumber Co., 
Simpson County Lumber Co., delegate Lumbermen's Club of 
Memphis. 

Peterson, C. E., Chicago; C. BE. Peterson & Co. (sash, 
doors and blinds). 

Parker, M. F., Beaumont, Tex.; Industrial Lumber Co., 
delegate Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ ‘Association. 

Perry, E. F., New York city; secretary National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Pettibone, W. B., Hannibal, Mo.; Louisiana Central Lum- 
ber Co. 

Powell, C. G., South Bend, Ind.; Fullerton-Powell Hard- 
wood Lumber Co. 

Phillips, J. W., Minneapolis, Minn.; C. A. Smith Lum- 
ber Co. 


Robinson, Milton E., Chicago; Robinson Coal Co. 

Rutter, Lynn, Chicago (retailer). 

Ryan, John C., Chicago; New Kentucky Coal Co. 

Reeves, Gardiner H., Minneapolis, Minn.; secretary North- 
western Retail Coal Dealers’ Association. 

Roys, R. H., Saginaw, Mich.; Saginaw Lumber & Salt Co. 

Rankin, Harry, Kansas City, Mo.; Harry Rankin & Co., 
Manufacturing Lumber Underwriters’ Association. 

Robb, L. 8., Brunswick, Ga.; Camden Lumber Co. 

Reber, T. D., Rockford, Ill.; Rockford Lumber & Fuel Co., 
delegate Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Rust, Paul D., Boston, Mass. 

Robinson, O. C., Creston, Ohio; O. C. Robinson Co. 

Ranson, W. A., Memphis, Tenn.; Gayoso Lumber Co., 
delegate Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis. 

Reeves, G. H., Minneapolis, Minn.; delegate Northwestern 
Retail Coal Dealers’ Association. 

tussell, L. M., Chicago; Brookhaven Lumber Co. 

Ransom, John B., Nashville, Tenn.; president Nashville 
Lumber Association. 


Sondheimer, Rudolph, Memphis, Tenn. ; E. Sondheimer Co., 
Lumbermen’s Club. 

Schafer, Edward H., Seattle, Wash.; secretary and treas- 
urer Arrow Lumber & Shingle Co., delegate Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Sallmon, John D., Chicago; delegate Chicago Coal Dealers’ 
Association. ; 

Schultz, W. W., Chicago; Schultz Bros. and Schultz Bros. 
& Cowen. P 

Sage, Donald A., Chicago; Sage & Co. (coal). 

Simonds, A. T., Chicago; Simonds Manufacturing Co, 
(saws). 

Savidge, H., Cleveland, Ohio; Puttman & Savidge. 

Serrell, W. L., Chicago (lumber). 

Strong, 8S. W., Pontiac, Ill.; secretary Illinois Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association. 

Schwartzburg, H. A. Milwaukee, Wis. (manufacturer cigar 
box lumber). 

Snell, H. H., Birmingham, Ala.; Lathrop Lumber Co., del- 
egate Alabama Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Snell, Frank N., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Stonebreaker, F. E., Memphis, Tenn.; Lansing Wheelbar- 
row Co., delegate Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis. 
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Smith, Hal H., Detroit, Mich.; delegate Michigan Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

Sandford, W. A., Joplin, Mo.; Sandford Bros. Mercantile 
Co. 
Sandford, N. R., Joplin, Mo.; Sandford Bros. Mercantile 
Co. 
Starr, William J., Eau Claire, Wis. 

Sallmon, J. O., Chicago; F. G. Hartwell & Co. 
Stadden, B. W., Chicago; Lumbermen’s Credit Association. 


Tobin, T. M., Chicago; T. M. Tobin Bros. Co. (coal and 
building material). 

Tracy, Joseph P., Chicago; International Salt Co. 

Thornton, E. A,. Chicago. 

Trow, William H., Chicago; William H. Trow & Co. 

Taylor, H. H., Chicago; New Kentucky Coal Co. 

Thoman, E. J., Cincinnati, Ohio; Bennett & Witte. secre- 
tary Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati. 

Thompson, A. N., Memphis, Tenn.; Thompson & McClure, 
delegate Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis. 

Thompson, J. W., Memphis, Tenn.; J. W. Thompson Lum- 
ber Co., delegate Memphis lLumbermen’s Club. 

Upham, Frank R., Marshfield, Wis.; Upham Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

Underhill, F. S., Philadelphia, Pa.; Wistar, Underhill & 
Co., delegate Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Vansant, R. H., Ashland, Ky.; Vansant, Kitchen & Co. 

VanHoose, J. A., Birmingham, Ala.; McLester-VanHoose 
Co., president Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
also Board of Trade of Birmingham. 


Wallace, J. J., Irving Park, Ill. (coal). 

Wilms, William, Chicago; Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Co., 
president Hardwood Lumber Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States. 

Wight, Arthur M., Chicago; manager National Association 
of Box Manufacturers. 

Wiehe, C. F., Chicago; Edward Hines Lumber Co. 

Wilson, T. J., Tonawanda, N. Y.; Wilson Lumber & 
Box Co. 

Wiese, G., Chicago; Collins & Wiese (coal). 

Whalen, H. T., Chicago; Fred K. Higbie & Co. (lumber 
and supplies). : 

Wellford, Walker L., Memphis, Tenn.; secretary National 
Coopers’ Association. 

Wariner, C. F., Chicago; Wariner & McCrae. 

Westcott, Charles, Chicago; Hayden & Westcott Lum- 
ber Co. 

Williams, S. Chester, Philadelphia, Pa.; Thomas Williams, 
jr., & Co. 

White, J. B., Kansas City, Mo.; Missouri Lumber & Land 
Exchange Co., delegate Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation. 

Wasmuth, E. M., Roanoke, Ind.; A. Wasmuth & Sons Co., 
president National Hay Association (lumber and hay). 

Webb, W. N., Chicago; W. E. Kelley & Co. 

Wayne, E. M., Delavan, Ill.; president Illinois Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association. 


Yegge, C. Fred, Chicago; Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., 
delegate National Association of Box Manufacturers. 

Younge, J., Peoria, Ill.; the Wilson interests (distillery, 
wholesale grocery, packing house). 





Associations Represented at the Convention. 

Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, Memphis, Tenn. 

American Shippers’ Association, Chicago. 

Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Nashville Lumbermen’s Association, Nashville, Tenn. 

National Hay Association, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Iowa-Nebraska Coal Dealers’ Association, Omaha, Neb. 

Commercial Club of St. Paul, St. Paul. 

Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Spokane, Wash. 

Tight Barrel Stave Manufacturers’ Association, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 
Chicago. 

Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Chicago Coal Dealers’ Association, Chicago. 

Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

Savannah Board of Trade, Savannah, Ga. 

Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, Chicago. 

Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas City, Mo. 

Central Iowa Retail Lumber Association, Eldora, Iowa. 

Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, Tifton, Ga. 

Michigan-Indiana Retail Coal Dealers’ Association, Benton 
Harbor, Mich. 

Northwestern Coal Dealers’ Association, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

Michigan Bean Dealers’ Association, i 

Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, Chicago. 

Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Commercial Club of Birmingham, Birmingham, Ala. 

Michigan & Indiana Coal Association, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Illinois & Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ Association, Chi- 
cago. ™ 
Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Board of Trade of Chicago, Chicago. 

International Associatidn of Coal Merchants, * 

National Association of Box Manufacturers, Louisville, Ky. 

Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Association of Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Cadillac Lumber Exchange, Cadillac, Mich. 

Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association of Washington, 
Centralia, Wash. 

National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, New 
York City. 








Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ Association, Minneapo- 
lis. 

Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, Pontiac, Ill. 

Alabama Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Birmingham. 

Michigan Manufacturers’ Association, Detroit. 

Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association, Birmingham, Ala. 

Board of Trade of Birmingham, Birmingham, Ala. 

National Coopers’ Association, Memphis, Tenn. 


In addition to the foregoing alphabetical list of rep- 
resentative business men who attended the conven- 
tion, J. E. Defebaugh, editor of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, was authorized prior to the meeting to represent 
the following concerns and to sign their names as 
members of any organization which might result from 
the meeting, the purpose of which would be to work 
for national reciprocal demurrage until it is secured: 


Janney-Whiting Lumber Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
De Forest Lumber Company, De Forest, Wis. 
The Rapid City Lumber Company, Rapid City, S. D. 
Pennsylvania Lumber & Construction Company, Clearfield, 
Pa. 
The C. W. Robinson Lumber Company, New Orleans, La. 
T. H. Lilly Lumber Company, Hinton, W. Va. 
H. W. Palens Sons, Kingston, N. Y. 
Tuttle Bros., Westfield, N. J. 
Hogg-Harris Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Faust Bros. Lumber Company, Paducah, Ky. 
William E. Barrett & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Mat Cox, Russellville, Miss. 

MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The J. D. W. Snowden Company, Johnstown, Pa. 

H. R. Hall, Sandoval, Ill. 

Thomas Foreman Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Cypress Lumber Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Davidson-Benedict Company, Nashville, Tenn. 

Bird Critchfield, secretary Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Lincoln, Neb. 

Knoxville Hardwood Fixture Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Central Lumber Company, Downs, Kan. 

William Musser Lumber & Manufacturing Company, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

Payson Smith Lumber Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Hoosier Mill & Lumber Company, Goldman, Ark. 

Nolan Bros. & Laird, St. Paul, Minn. 

William Hoskins & Co., Galena, Ill. 

Alvordton Stave Company, Alvordton, Ohio. 

Head & Speer Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 

L. W. Heagy, Bell City, Mo. 

W. P. Rhodes, Savanna, Ill. 

Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Memphis, Tenn. 

Grayson-McLeod Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cc. L. Roper, Senath, Mo. 

Licking River Lumber Company, Farmers, Ky. 

Oscar Gartner, New Orleans, La. 

Bunyan & Evans, Hammond, Piatt Co., IIl. 

The Blackhawk Lumber Company, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Holeomb Bros., Sycamore, II. 

Charles E. Paten, Seattle, Wash. 

A. F. Parkinson, Wagoner, Ind. Ty. 

Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Fulton, Ky. 

Charles Este Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Edmund A. Souder & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

East Side Lumber Company, Okmulgee, Ind. Ty. 

W. E. Temple, Florence, Ala. 

William G. Pennypacker, Buffalo, N. Y. 

George H. Mell, Kane, Pa. 

Northwest Arkansas Lumber Company, Fayetteville, Ark. 

The McAllister Lumber & Supply Company, Boulder, Col. 

Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Columbia River Door Company, Rainier, Ore. 

Fred S. Morse Lumber Company, Springfield, Mass. 

Heyburn Lumber Company, Heyburn, Idaho. 

Robert Nixon & Co., Montgomery, Ala. 

Rainier Mill & Lumber Company, Rainier, Wash. 

Fosburgh Lumber Company, Norfolk, Va. 

Owen Bearse & Son Company, Boston. 

E. W. Leech, Detroit, Mich. 

Western Pine & Fir Company, Spokane, Wash. 

Whitewater Lumber Company, Autaugaville, Ala. 

Norman Lumber Company, Louisville, Ky. ~- 

F. E. Worden, Oshkosh, Wis. 

George W. Proebstel, Weston, Ore. 


The Aftermath. 


Saturday afternoon an informal meeting of the com- 
mittee appointed to wait upon President Roosevelt 
was held on the club room floor of the Auditorium 
Annex to discuss ways and means for enlisting the 
chief executive’s aid. It was decided to present the 
views of the shippers to the President on January 15, 
but later advices indicated that it would not be pos- 
sible to secure a hearing before January 16. 

The chairman and members of the committee have 
been preparing their plans during the week and will 
go to Washington well supplied with data. 

Memphis, Tenn., represented by the Lumbermen’s Club 
of that city, was very much in evidence at the conven- 
tion. The delegates were among the first on the ground 
and stayed until the end and participated actively in the 
proceedings. Memphis also furnished material for an 
entirely satisfactory presiding officer in the person of 
S. B. Anderson, of Anderson-Tully Company, who wielded 
the gavel in a manner to call forth praise from all. 

On Saturday of last week, in reporting the first day’s 
proceedings of the National Reciprocal Demurrage Con- 


vention, certain Chicago morning papers unintention- 
ally did a great injustice to J. A. Freeman, of St. 
Louis. Not knowing this gentleman they assumed that 
the peculiar attitude he took in the convention was due 
to some special friendship for the railroads and that 
perhaps he came to the convention out of a desire to 
serve them. While such an assumption was perhaps not 
surprising to those who were unacquainted with Mr. 
Freeman, we, who know him better, can assure the daily 
papers that he was animated only by a wish to keep the 
convention from making what he thought would be a 
mistake. Of course, the convention as a whole did not 
quite appreciate Mr. Freeman’s point, and the more we 
think of it the less we can see in it; but that doesn’t 
prevent full recognition of his integrity and his loyalty 
to fairness and equity as he sees them. 


SIXTEENTH SECTION CONSTRUCTIONS. 


JacKSON, Miss., Jan. 7.—The attorney general has 
rendered the following opinion regarding certain com- 
plicated questions growing out of the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court on sixteenth section leaseholds: 


To Perry County—I have your inquiry through your 
attorney, Hon. George Hartfield, as follows: 

“In view of the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court as to the ownership of the timber on _ six- 
teenth section school lands, the board of supervisors 
desires to know whether it can sell the timber on the 
sixteenth section school lands, both as to the standing 
timber and as to the timber blown down in the Septem- 
ber tornado. And, if so, how much of the timber may 
they sell without infringing on the rights of the lease- 
holder? In other words, what are the rights of the 
leaseholder, if any, with respect to the sixteenth section 
school land timber? If the leaseholder may not denude 
the land of the timber, and thereby render the reversion 
valueless, or less valuable, how far may the board of 
supervisors go toward denuding the land of the timber 
without trespassing on the rights of the leaseholder 
under his lease, and are they required to leave any part 
of the timber for the use of the leaseholder, and, if so, 
by what rule may the quantity be determined?” 

Answer—The supreme court in its recent opinion ren- 
dered in the case of the Moss Point Lumber Company 
versus Harrison County, held that the lessee of six- 
teenth section lands is a tenant for years, and that 
he has no higher rights and privileges than the owner of 
an ordinary leasehold estate. Thus, it is said in the 
opinion, ‘‘a lease has an accurate, definite, certain legal 
meaning, and by this legal meaning the rights of the 
lessees under this statute must be measured. Because 
this is public land, and because the lease is for ninety- 
nine years, and because the parties authorized by law 
to make the lease are public officers, no greater or differ- 
ent rights were conveyed by the lease than if it had been 
made by private parties for any number of years.” 


Tenant for Years. 


Again, it is said in this opinion, “it must not be for- 
gotten that the only title these lessees hold is that of 
a tenant for years. Their estate is stamped with this 
character at the instant of its operation, and it lasts 
throughout the entire period of tenancy in whomsoever 
the tenancy may exist.” 

It will thus be seen that the answer to your question 
must be reached by considering the respective rights of 
landlord and tenant, or remainder man and the owner of 
the particular estate, in the timber growing on the 
leased premises. It will be understood that in employing 
the word ‘‘timber’’ I have reference to merchantable 
timber, the sole removal of which would constitute 
waste, as defined and explained in the Moss Point Lum- 
ber Company decision. I do not take into account under- 
wood and shrubs too small to have any market value. 
I am asked to define the power and authority of the 
board of supervisors, both as to the timber growing on 
the leased premises and as to such timber as has been 
severed from the land by the recent storm. In consid- 
ering this question as to the standing timber, it is wel? 
to bear in mind that the lessee of land for a term of 
years, under ordinary conditions, has the right to the 
exclusive care, management and control of the leased 
premises; except that he may not do any act which will 
effect a permanent and lasting injury to the freehold. 
Not even his landlord may disturb his possession or 
interference with his use of the premises, as long as he 
refrains from waste and keeps within the letter of his 
contract. The lessee, too, is entitled to the use of the 
premises, during the life of his lease, exactly as they 
were when he entered upon his term, ordinary wear an@ 
tear alone excepted. Thus it has been held that the 
landlord may not make any alteration in the premises 
during the tenancy. 

Kaiser vs. New Orleans, 17 La. Ann. 178; Hawthorne 
vs. Siegel, 22 Am. St. Rep. 291; Brande vs. Grace, 154 
Mass. 210; Farmakis vs. Boyle, 8 Pa. Dist. 676; Herbert 
vs. Hefner, 7 Pa. Super. Ct. 363. 


Trees Part of Land. 


Of course it is well understood that trees are a part 
and parcel of the land upon which they are growing an@ 
standing, for the term “land’’ embraces not only the 
soil, but its natural productions; and trees growing or 
standing upon land are not distinguishable, in their 
character of real estate, from the soil itself, until they 
are actually severed from the soil. Fox vs. Pearl River 
Lumber Company, 80 Miss. 1. 

It will thus be seen that when this sixteenth section 
land was leased the growing and standing timber was 
leased with it, as a part of the realty, and it is as much 
beyond the power of the lessor as of the lessee to do any 
act which will diminish the value of the estate or work 
a lasting injury to the realty. 

There is another consideration which is founded upon 
our modified American law of waste—a law adopted to 
the conditions of a new country, and peculiar to agri- 
cultural leases. The rule of waste in this country is 
stated with admirable clearness in Warren County vs. 
Gans, 80 Miss. 76. 

It is said there: ‘The rigid rule of the common law 
that the tenant of a particular estate could not cut 
timber, except for estovers only, is in many jurisdictions 
modified so as to allow him to cut off the timber for 
clearing so much of the estate as the needs of his 
family may require for their support, though the timber 
be destroyed thereby. And he may clear for cultivation 
such portions of it as a prudent owner in fee would clear 
for that purpose, providing he leaves enough timber and 
wood as may be necessary for the permanent use and 
enjoyment of the inheritance. His right to open and 
clear for cultivation wild and uncultivated land is that 
of a prudent owner having regard to its amelioration 
as an inheritance. When the particular tenant cut tim- 
ber in the process of clearing the land for immediate 
cultivation he can appropriate it or the proceeds to his: 
own benefit, but he cannot cut the timber for sale with- 
out making himself amenable for waste.” 
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Settled Law of Waste. 

This opinion is reaffirmed in every particular by the 
Moss Point Lumber Company decision, and may be taken 
as the settled law-of waste in this state. Its reason rests 
upon the obvious’ fact that to clear and put land into 
cultivation in this country is to greatly enhance the value 
of the estate, and as compensation therefor the tenant 
is entitled to the proceeds of the timber growing on the 
land so actualiy put in cultivation. Now, it is perfectly 
manifest that if the board of supervisors may sell this 
standing timber. over the protest of the lessee, he would 
thereby be deprived of this means of compensation and 
would lose one of the privileges incident to this agricul- 
tural lease. 

I conclude, therefore, that the board of supervisors has 
no power to sell the timber standing on sixteenth section 
already leased, except with the consent of the lessee. 

In the case of merchantable timber, which has been 
severed from the freehold by the act of God, a different 
question is presented. It is well settled that timber, 
when severed from the soil, loses its character as real 
estate and becomes personal property. Thus, it is said, 
“‘Where a tree is blown down entirely so that it will die, 
it is regarded as severed from the realty, and becomes 
personalty, and belongs to the executors.” 28 A. & E. 
Ency. Law (2d Ed.), 538. 

So, too, when the tenant has committed waste by 
severing from the land something that is a part of the 
inheritance, as a structure or timber on the land, 
the thing so severed generally belongs to. the 
owner of thg first estate of inheritance, as it does when 
severed by accident, as by a windstorm. Tiffany Real 
Property 9578, and the long list of authorities there cited. 

Another standard authority announces the same rule, 
thus: ‘When a tenant commits waste by felling timber 
or pulling down houses, they still remain the property 
of the person entitled to the inheritance; for the tenant 
had them as things annexed to the soil, and when by his 
own wrongful act he severs them from the land he 
cannot gain a greater property in them than he had 
before. And whether they were felled by the tenant, or 
some other person, or blown down by a tempest, the 
lessor is still entitled to them, in respect to his general 
ownership, and because they were a portion of his in- 
heritance.’’ 1 Taylor on Landlord and Tenants, 412. 

I think we may safely stand on these authorities, as I 
know of none to the contrary, and they accord, in my 
judgment, with reason and common sense. I conclude, 
therefore, on this branch of the inquiry that the mer- 
chantable timber blown down by the recent storm is 
now the property of the owner of the fee, and subject to 
sale by the board of supervisors, in accordance with 
statutory regulations. 


PAPA PAAAIOI I 


TIMBER LAND SALE INVESTIGATION. 


LAKE CHARLES, La., Jan. 6.—Mention was made last 
week of the large tract of land formerly owned by 
the Chicago Texas Land & Lumber Company, of which 
Rev. George Hall, of Chicago, is president, as having 
passed into the hands of the original owners by reason 
of the default in payment by the company. It appears 
that Rev. Mr. Hall did not like the proceedings and 
he has been here all the week investigating the train 
of events that landed in the hands of W. Scott Matthews 
and others the company’s holdings, consisting of a hard- 
wood mill, the townsite at Hall City and 17,000 acres 
of hardwood land. The troubles of the Chicago Texas 
Land & Lumber Company have been pretty well known 
since about a year ago, when D. R. Swift began fore- 
closure proceedings upon its timber lands to recover 
$65,000 balance due upon the land. In the meantime the 
company has built a little mill, planned a townsite and 
named it Hall City, and has secured the passage of a 
railroad through its holdings, which it claims naturally 
added to the value of the land. It is understood that 
one of the main allegations of the petition will be that 
through fear of precipitate action on the part of some 
of its creditors, which would interrupt negotiations in 
progress that would put the company on its feet finan- 
cially, the officers executed what they understood to be 
a trust deed to an attorney of the company residing in 
Chicago and whose name is Robertson. On the authority 
of this paper, so it is alleged, Robertson made an. out- 
right sale of all the company’s holdings to M. W. 
Greeson and associates for a consideration approximat- 
ing $150,000 and Greeson and his associates in turn 
sold the properties to W. Scott Matthews and several 
others for about $170,000. 

Rev. Mr. Hall and the other officers claim that in the 
meantime, in ignorance of these transfers, they were 
proceeding either to make a loan upon the property or to 
make a sale outright that would leave the stockholders 
some equity. It is stated that they had a sale practi- 
eally arranged with a prominent hardwood concern of 
the east that would net them $20 an acre for their land 
and that the only thing necessary to procure the comple- 
tion of the sale was a survey of the land by the buyers 
to satisfy themselves that everything was as reported. 
Timber cruisers were on their way here to undertake this 
work at the time the officers of the company allege that 
they first found out they had no land to sell. 

The outcome of this investigation will be of interest 
to people all over the north and west since the stock of 
the Chicago Texas Land & Lumber Company is being 
held by several thousand stockholders who made their 
investments as a rule out of very scanty savings. It is 
expected that the matter will soon find its way into the 
courts. 





BUILDING OPERATIONS FOR 1906 AND 1905. 


Official reports, from fifty leading cities throughout 
the United States, received by the American Contractor, 
Chicago, and tabulated, showing the building transac- 
tions of the last year, as compared with those of 1905, 
are herewith presented. The results will prove in the 
nature of a surprise to many people and do much to- 
ward reassuring those who had come to look upon our 
remarkable building prosperity as a thing of the past, 
and prepared themselves for a substantial decline during 
the present year. The total building transactions in the 
cities tabulated, for the year 1906, were $591,283,571, a 
gain of $13,077,622 over those of 1905,.which stood at 
$578,205,949. Figured on a percentage basis this 
amounts to a gain of something more than 2 percent. 

This result is all the more gratifying becruse it was 


not anticipated except by those that had kept a close tab 
on the building operations of the various cities, and few 
of that class, before formulating and figuring the re- 
ports, expected a balance on the credit side of the build- 
ing ledger. The result clearly demonstrates that the 
building movement is still with us, and that undimin- 
ished. That prosperity in building lines is as broad as 
the country is shown by the accompanying table. There 
have been losses, it is true, but they are widely dis- 
tributed and evidently depend upon local conditions, 
which argue little or nothing against future prospects. 
The joss in New York, where the operations of 1905 were 
exceptionally large, amounted to nearly $25,000,000, 
yet this was offset with more than $13,000,000 in addi- 
tion in other cities. 

Taken in its entirety, this showing is of a most favor- 
able character, demonstrating, as it does, that the great 
building industry is moving steadily forward, and that 
on solid business lines, rather than in response to the 
fitful and uncertain demands of speculation. The present 
year promises to equal if not surpass the one just 
brought to a close. : 

















1906. 1905. Pct. Pct. 
CiTy— . Cost. Cost. gain, loss. 
DE 3s 05 66650408 $ 5,156,149 $ 3,312,931 55 pe 
PNOES —. 6.0.3.0.0062 2,684,399 1,937,021 38 
_... eer. 8,686,030 7,401,006 17 
0 a 64,822,030 63,970,950 13 
SNE -k.0 5.5. 060806 y 7 9,777,145 82 
Chattanooga ........ 1,259,556 77 26 
i ere es 144,352 ve 24 
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DEE. -wes.eécenceme 6,374,537 9 
DEE: 06600004006 H 10,462,100 27 
Arey ane 2,761,023 1,662,655 66 
Evansville .......... 1,048,680 608,860 72 
Grand Rapids ....... 2,181,306 2,145,265 16 ie 
Harrisburg .......0. 1 1,975,470 oe 6 
eae 3 3,076,091 2 ae 
Indianapolis ........ 5 7,225,325 os 23 
(OSE aaa 10,765,480 10,917,024 ~ 13 
REED bk a0000060-¢ 5,116,917 4,474,002 14 os 
Los Angeles ........ 18,502,446 15,615,083 18 ‘2 
Milwaukee .......... 9,713,284 9,806,729 ee 9 
Minneapolis ........ 9,466,150 8,905,205 6 
9a 4,346,767 3,554,883 22 
Ree 1,078,331 1,122,688 ad 4 
MOTE sic cscceens 2,840,211 2,552,802 11 ¥ 
New HAVER ..ccccs 3,008,747 2,142,535 40 ae 
ee ss 10,411,328 10,214,615 2 wae 
New Orleans ....... 5,563,434 5,129,880 8 ove 
a! ee 226,406,803 251,050,233 9 
Manhattan ....... 107,977,515 124,746,55 13 
Alteration ........ 18,098,050 14,105,720 ne 
Brooklyn ......... 71,442,148 73,017,706 2 
are 27,622,730 38,313,495 
Alteration 1,266,360 866,760 27 
eee evs 4,273,050 4,387,464 2 
Philadelphia .... 40,711,510 34,822,235 17 
Pittsburg .... 14,478,513 16,075,158 9 
Providence 3,855,850 4,562,950 15 
Rochester .. 6,175,499 5,676,624 
St. Joseph . 1,052,746 1,273,513 17 
St. Louis 29,938,693 23,434,734 27 
Scranton .... 2,177,975 2,178,850 
REREEEE ce scccecccoce 11,920,488 6,704,784 77 
BpPOMMMS ..ccccscces 3,801,859 3,905,908 2 
South Bend ........ 1,073,397 1,014,790 5 os 
eae 2,275,610 3,313,261 as 31 
0 eee 827,408 923,016 = 10 
TEED 60044040 0s00% 4,696,058 3,087,142 52 ee 
po err rrr _ 8,023,805 1,906,085 58 
WeSCONE. oc ccccccces 2,939 2,182,940 34 e 
Wilkesbarre ......... 2,224,833 1,480,899 60 + 
| ee 12,766,900 10,840,150 18 e* 
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SPECIALTIES IN MAPLE FLOORING. 


An extremely interesting and creditable pamphlet is 
being distributed to the trade by the Wisconsin Land 
& Lumber Company, of Hermansville, Mich. This con- 
sists of a description of the merits of I.X.L. rock 
maple flooring and a circumstantial account of the im- 
portant public buildings and private residences which 
have been floored with this material. This book can be 
-had ‘‘for the asking.’’ 





DIRECTORY OF EASTERN PINE WHOLESALERS. 


A recent addition to the list of valuable publications 
of the North Carolina Pine Association is a directory, 
in attractive pamphlet form, of wholesale lumber dealers 
in the eastern states who handle North Carolina and 
southern pine. The names of about 300 dealers are 
given in the booklet, in alphabetical and geographical 
order, making of it a valuable aid to manufacturers 
and retailers in getting in touch with middlemen. This 
directory is on sale at 50 cents a copy at the association 
headquarters in Norfolk, Va. 





TWO RECENT DEATHS. 





Vincent H. Martyn. . 


The death of Vincent H. Martyn, western pévertining rep- 
resentative of the Engineering and Mining Journal of New 
York, which occurred in San Francisco, on New Year's day, 
from pneumonia, was a great shock to his many friends and 
business associates. His illness was of short duration, he 
being taken ill on Christmas eve. Mr. Martyn was but 32 
years of age but had won a high place in the estimation of 
engineering men and others in allied interests. The remains 
were shipped to Chicago and were interred at Oakwoods 
Thursday, January 9, at 3 p. m. 





John Sargent. 


John Sargent, president of the Sargent Lumber Company, 
of this city, died at bis home, 241 Clinton avenue, Oak 
Park, Wednesday, January 9. Mr. Sargent was one of the 
Chicago pioneer lumbermen. He was 66 years of age and 
had been engaged in the business in this city for many 
years. He was a veteran of the Civil war having been a 
captain in the Fifty-first Ohio Infantry. He was one of 
the unfortunates in the Union ranks who saw the inside 
of the famous or rather infamous Libby prison where he 
was incarcerated for three months. r. Sargent is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mrs. Elizabeth Sargent, and his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Mary Sargent Nyman, both of whom live in 
Oak Park. 


PROSPEROUS MUTUAL INSURANCE, 

From E. 8S. Nail, president and manager, has been 
received the twelfth annual financial statement, dated 
January 1, of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance 
Company, of Mansfield, Ohio, in which the following 
exhibit is made: 


ASSETS. 
Municipal bonds, market value...........++4.6. $144,795.31 
ORGED) oo 80.4 0k 008.6644 06 beh oN 654d) 08020608 ds 33,540.00 
First mortgage loamS...........sceeesseeceeees 20,265.94 
CollaterGl. DORMS. «oc vccccccrdcdcesecccscevscecs 000.00 
Cash in banks and offfce.....ccsccccscccvscece 47,420.34 


Real estate, company’s office.........5--eeeee0% 19,000.00 
Premiums unpaid (less than three months due). 16,075.90 








RE TABUSGNES o'0 0 05 508 0htsh 2bbsb >So snbaeen 2,925.63 
etal com GOGO .0.0.6:d%60 0 002s cs wadedvar $286,023.12 
LIABILITIES. 
Losses reported unadjusted.........$ 7,200.00 
Cash reserved for reinsurance, 50 
percent of premiums in force..... 107,625.12 
TOOEE TAREE 6 40 onc cézneddscies $114,825.12 
OT EES reer 171,198.00 
$286,023.12 
Comtiaet Geet 20 occcccscdeccecseeheucans 645,750.75 
Total assets of the company........ See by - $931,773.87 
etek SOOGN MONE, oils ok Fh 05.0 cd eardsvssseceuced $261,765.65 
Doral GES POs v6 ciccce cccccscoosovecdes 215,049.71 


Total cash paid to policyholders since organ- 
igntiem Of GOONER s. 6 cians Festcbicscsesa $476,815.36 

Rate of dividend for 1907, 35 percent, the highest paid 
by any company insuring the lumber trade. 

Of the net earnings in 1905 there was paid on policies 
expiring or terminating in 1906, to the policy holders, 
96 percent as dividends, the ratio to the premiums being 
35 percent. The company has paid in dividends $215,- 
049.71, and in losses $261,765.65, or a total of $476,- 
815.36 to the policy holders since organization. In 
addition to paying dividends and losses there has been 
created a permanent or safety fund to provide a greater 
security to the policy holders. This is the foundation of 
an insurance company, being the residue after paying 
all liabilities, and determines the value of an insuraace 
indemnity. The average loss ratio, considering the kind 
of property insured by the company, has been about 
normal, though during some years it was greater than 
the management expected. 

The company’s growth has been steady and constant. 
The board of directors has carefully watched its progress 
and safeguarded the interests of its policy holders. 

The company realizing that its business had outgrown 
its old quarters in 1905 bought at low cost a residence 
property, including several acres of ground, which was 
rebuilt and refitted, the improvement including a fire- 
proof vault in which the company’s records can safely 
be kept and preserved. 

The earnings of the last year were slightly in excess 
of those of the previous year, which warrants the con- 
tinuation of the present rate of dividend. After con- 
sultation with several of the members regarding an 
increase of dividend it was concluded that a larger 
share of the indemnity would be more acceptable for 
the present than an increased dividend. 

The assets of the company have been carefully and 
judiciously invested, the revenue from which pays one- 
fourth the operating expenses. Investments consist of 
municipal, county and township bonds, which are non- 
taxable first mortgages on real estate worth double the 
amount loaned thereon, approved stock, with no large 
deposit in any one bank, but a sufficient amount to meet 
any emergency. The company offers insurance of the 
highest class to the lumber trade, its intrinsic value 
being measured by the proportion of the assets to the 
amount of risk. 

Insurance in the Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, of Mansfield, Ohio, is furnished as near to actual 
cost as is consistent with sound business principles with- 
out the sacrifice of safety, but it will not pay dividends 
that have not been earned. 


BBBB BDL DID ID DIE 


CHICAGO BANK BUYS TIMBER. 


OsHKOSH, WIS., Jan. 5.—A. C. McComb, of this city, 
has disposed of a large tract of his Iron county, Wiscon- 
sin timber holdings to the Hamilton National bank, of 
Chicago. The sale was 10,000 acres for $100,000. The 
land lies south of Hurley near the Chicago & North- 
Western railway line and contains about 70,000,000 
feet of fine timber. This sale leaves Mr. McComb with but 
two more tracts of similar timber in Iron county, one 
of 3,200 acres and the other of 6,000 acres, also a 2,500 
acre tract in Gogebic county, Michigan. 





REALTY COMPANY SELLS TIMBER LAND AND 
BANK NEGOTIATES SALE. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 8.—A deal has just been closed 
whereby D. Carmody becomes owner of a half interest 
in a tract of timber land containing 27,000 acres 
located on Vancouver island. It is estimated to contain 
2,021,000,000 feet of fir, yellow and red cedar and white 
pine. The sale was made after the tract had been exam- 
ined by several experts and by Mr. Carmody himself. 
It was one of the few large tracts of good*land still on 
the market on the island. The American Savings & 
Trust Company negotiated the sale. Mr. Carmody’s 
partners are Maleolm McDougal, of Orilia, and Mr. 
Cameron, of Vancouver. 





BEHALF OF ANOTHER. 

SeaTrte, WasuH., Jan. 5.—The Mutual Realty Com- 
pany has sold to Judge C. C. Chittenden and others, for 
Merrill Bros., their mills and timber lands in town- 
ship 37 north, range 5 east. The land contains 2,800 
acres of timber estimated at 200,000,000 feet. The price 
reported is $325,000. 
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LOUISIANA LUMBERMEN CONFRONT THE RAILROAD INTERESTS. 


Vigorous Contest Before the State Railroad Commission—Weight Inequities Under Debate—Carriers and Manufacturers Strongly Repre- 
sented—Proposed Scale in Detail—Paying Freight on Rainwater, and Other Grievances—Weigh- 
masters’ Dubious Ways— Compulsory Scale Installation. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 7.—What is probably the 
most important hearing ever granted the lumber inter- 
ests by the Louisiana Railroad Commission, and what is 
said to be the most hotly contested hearing ever held 
before that body, was opened in this city last Thursday 
morning and concluded Saturday. While the issues were 
rather numerous, the greater part of the time was de- 
voted to the matter of weights, of rain allowance and of 
the installation of track scales. 

The meeting was to have heen held in the banquet hall 
of the St. Charles hotel, but owing to the large attend- 
ance it was found necessary to seek larger quarters in 
the rooms of the ‘Progressive Union. The railroads were 
strongly represented by legal talent and ranking freight 
officials, while H. T. Gurley, of Saunders & Gurley, ap- 
peared as counsel for the lumbermen, many of whom 
were present, among them being: 

R. H. Downman, 8. R. Ely, H. B. Hewes, of Jeaner- 
ette; Frank B. Williams, of Patterson; S, M. Bloss, of 
Garyville; William Mackenzie, of Beaumont, Tex.; 
George E. Watson, J. W. Elizardi and Mr. McKay, of 
the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. The 
railroad interests were represented by Attorneys Hud- 
son, of the Iron Mountain; Alexander, of the Rock 
Island; General Manager Leake, of the Illinois Central; 
General Freight Agent Fay, of the Southern Pacific! 
General Freight Agent Steele, of the Queen & Crescent; 
Division Freight Agent Braggins, of the Texas & Pa- 
cific; Assistant General Freight Agent Meagley, of the 
Santa Fe; General Freight Agent Atkinson, of the 
Louisiana & Arkansas; General Freight Agent Marshal, 
of the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company; Gen- 
eral Manager Kane, of the St. Louis, Watkins & Gulf; 
Superintendent Becker, of the Western Railway Weighing 
Association, Chicago; Manager Brooks, of the Southern 
Weighing Bureau, and a number of minor officials. 
While the yellow pine and the cypress people had joined 
in a number of the requests made the former were not 
very numerous at the hearing. 

Chairman DeFuentes of the commission announced that 
the causes would be divided and the first hearing would 
be upon the commission’s circular No. 160, which invited 
opinions on the following proposed ruling: 

Where a mill has its track scales and a shipment of lum- 
ber is intended for a point where there are no track scales 
intermediate, the weights furnished by the mill shall be the 
basis of the assessment of freight rates; provided the weigh- 
master, in accordance with the laws of Louisiana, is a 
regular sworn weighmaster, and the railroad companies 
shall have the right at any time, or a representative of the 
railroad commission shall have the right to inspect the 
scales at any time, and provided further that the scales 
shall be tested at least twice a year by a competent scale 
mWhen there are no track scales either owned by the mill 
or by the railroad over which the cars containing the ship- 
ment shall pass, then the shipper shall submit certified 
copies of the invoice, minus the prices, showing the amount 
of lumber loaded therein, and the weight of the car shall be 
estimated by using the estimated weights prescribed below: 


Ash, green, 4,000 pounds. 

Ash, seasoned, 3,000. 

Basswood, hickory and white pine, green, 4,000. 

Basswood, hickory and white pine, seasoned, 3,000. 

Chestnut, cottonwood and cypress, green, 5,000. 

Chestnut, cottonwood and cypress, seasoned, 3,000. 

Elm, hickory and oak, green, 6,000. 

Elm, hickory and oak, seasoned, 4,500. 

Gum, green, 4,000. 

Gum, seasoned, 3,500. 

Poplar, green, 4,000. 

Poplar, seasoned, 3,000. 

Yellow Pine. 

Green, rough, under 6 inches in thickness, 5,000. 

Same, 6 inches and over in thickness, 4,500. 

Same, dressed, 4,000. 

Seasoned, rough, 4,000. 

Seasoned and dressed ceiling, siding and partitions, 2,000. 

Seasoned and dressed flooring, roofers, shiplap, sizings and 
jambs, 2,500. 

Seasoned and dressed N. O. S., 3,000. 

N. O. S., green, 6,000. 

N. O. 8., seasoned, 4,000. 

William Atkinson, traffic manager of the Industrial 
Lumber Company, with several mills in Caleasieu parish, 
took the stand in behalf of the yellow pine men and 
urged the adoption of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association’s estimated weights on yellow pine, as they 
were substantially correct and had been compiled after 
long experience. These were submitted as embodied in a 
Southern Pacific tariff circular. Mr. Hudson, for the 
railroads, then asked for a ruling on whether interstate 
or intrastate business was to be considered and it was 
decided that the inquiry should be confined to intrastate 
business. Mr. Mackenzie was severely cross examined by 
the railroad men. 

S. M. Bloss was called to the stand and stated that 
the cypress people had an estimated scale of weights 
which was proving satisfactory. Personally he had no 
complaint to make as his company operated its own 
scales at Garyville. 

F. O. Becker, of the Western Railway Weighing Asso- 
ciation, testified that estimated weights of lumbermen 
often varied from the scale weights shown, the estimates 
being based upon certain conditions of seasoning which 
did not always obtain in the shipments, some lumber 
being shipped rather greener than specified in the way- 
bills. Lumber cut in different sections also differed in 
weight, and he considered it rather impracticable to 
arrive at any true figure. In the absence of weights, 
however, the railroads usually accepted the weights of 
the lumbermen’s estimate. 








F. H. Brooks, district manager of the Southern Weigh- 
ing Bureau, told how the estimates of his bureau, which 
were in many instances identical with those submitted in 
the circular, were obtained by a series of tests. 

Mr. Mackenzie was recalled to explain the differing 
weights on differing sizes of dressed lumber not pro- 
vided for in the circular. He considered the lumber- 
men’s scales of estimated weights practically correct. 
It developed, however, that very little lumber was shipped 
under the conditions specified in the circular. 

On the argument, the railroads expressed their willing- 
ness to accept the estimates of the commission, but sug- 
gested that the body conduct its own tests to arrive at a 
basis of estimates. 

Mr. Gurley, for the lumbermen, argued that as between 
the lumbermen’s estimate and, the railroad’s estimate it 
might be fairer to accept the lumbermen’s figures, on 
account of their greater knowledge and long experience. 
The lumbermen, however, would readily agree to the 
proposition that the commission conduct its own tests and 
would stand ready to assist. it at the mills at any 
time in making these tests. The matter was taken under 
advisement. 

The following petition was signed by Hugh Corey, sec- 
retary of the Big Pine Lumber Company, of Colfax, La.: 


The Honorable Railroad Commission of Louisiana, Baton 
Rouge, La.—Gentlemen: The undersigned manufacturers of 
yellow pine lumber solicit your consideration of our troubles 
with the carriers, and petition you to promulgate such in- 
structions as will free us from the disabilities from which 
we now suffer, believing that iad and justice demand your 
honorable body to give us relief. 

A. It is the general custom throughout the United States 
to sell yellow pine lumber at points of destination, manu- 
facturers using the freight rates published by the carriers 
and a table of weights of so much per 1,000 feet of lumber, 
which experience and repeated tests have proven the fair- 
ness of. 

B. Carriers now disregard these weights, changing them 
to figures obtained by alleged track scale weighings at junc- 
tion points or division points, where men attend to the 
seales only, using the tares which have been stenciled on 
the sides of the cars when they were built, more or less 
years previously, which are notoriously incorrect, because 
of the wood absorbing oil, wet, dust etc. during the years of 
usage, and because in many instances the same cars have 
been repaired with different material and heavier rigging, 
without the stenciled tares having been changed. So noto- 
rious is this that some of the carriers have had books 
printed for the use of their employees, showing the latest 
tares for their vehicles. 

c. And in rainy weather no allowance is made by these 
weighmen for increased tare weights, hence overweights are 
arbitrarily applied upon the loads in the cars. 

Also, a good proportion of lumber shipped from mills 
in Louisiana is carried in stock cars which have not been 
cleansed, with the animal deposits hardened and baked be- 
tween the footboards, which it would be impossible to re- 
move without the use of sharp instruments; this affects the 
tares of these cars. 

E. And a large proportion of lumber is carried in coal 
cars, which have not been cleaned; and as large a propor- 
tion still in flat cars, which have been used for ballast 
movenient, with more or less of the gravel left on the floors, 
whicb also affects the dead wright of the car. 

2. Shipments of lumber carried in gondola and flat cars, 
supplied to the mills by the cerriers in many cases through 
lack of available closed cars, :.ce rained on between the mills 
and track scales. The United States weather bureau re- 
ports that the average rainfall in Louisiana amounts to 
5.61 inches per month. The carriers do not now make al- 
lowance for rain which has fallen on lumber moved in open 
ears; although prior to May 5, 1906, they allowed 2,000 
pounds per car; and from May 4, 1906, until recently, the 
allowance was reduced to 500 pounds per car in spite of 
protests of shippers. Now this allowance has been retired; 
shippers have to pay freight on rain, for which they are 
not responsible. 

It would satisfy your petitioner if the honorable railroad 
commission would order that on all shipments of lumber 
which have been rained upon twenty-four hours prior to 
loading in open or closed cars (the incident to be covered by 
an appropriate notation on bills of lading) the carriers would 
deduct 2,000 pounds from the net weight of the shipment; 
fixing this allowance on the long established practice of the 
carriers themselves. 

3. Many overweight claims are presented to the carriers 
and the average period for investigating runs from eight to 
twelve months. The great majority of the claims are de- 
clined with statements that the weights upon which freight 
charges were assessed have been approved by the Western 
Le ge | Association of Chicago, who pass upon claims 
1,2 miles away from point of shipment, by stating that 
the evidence, furnished by the carriers themselves, as to the 
weighings and tares, is satisfactory; hence, your petitioner 
loses not only the overcharges but the cost of his futile and 
protracted efforts to secure payment. Your petitioner, to 
offset this, asks your honorable body to order that all claims 
for overweights lodged with the carriers be investigated 
promptly by the initial line and paid or rejected, with full 
evidence to the weighings involved, the conditions of the 
weighings, the accuracy of the tare weight used, and the 
weather conditions, within a period of 120 days’ time from 
dates of submission of our bills, and that the commission 
fix a scale of penalties for every thirty days employed over 
that period of 120 days’ time. 

4. Your petitionér also asks that the carriers be ordered 
to install at every mill if Louisiana which ships five or 
more cars of lumber per working day, modern track scales 
equipped with type registering beams, which would min- 
imize as nearly as possible the chance of error; the carriers’ 
agent at shipping point to weight the cars “light” and 
“loaded,” and use the weights so obtained for the assess- 
ment of freight charges, after deduction of the proper filth, 
rain and stake equipment allowance from the net weight 
so obtained. Also, that the carriers, when they weigh the 
car a second time, shall use the tare weight obtained from 
the first weighing and show on their expense bills the gross, 
tare and net weights applied, with the specific deductions 
allowed. 

Your petitioner also requests that the honorable railroad 
commission of Louisiana investigate the conditions of all 
track scales, their foundations, and the methods of weighing, 
and prescribe a periodical test and inspection by some com- 
petent and disinterested officer. 

Your petitioner will be prepared to submit such evidence 
as will show the justice of our petition at the session which 
you may call for the purpose, but in view of the importance 


of this petition asks that thirty days’ notice be sent to us 
of the date of such session. 

This petition was assented to, in whole or part, by the 
following: 

Industrial Lumber Company, of Beaumont, Tex.; Schwing 
Lumber & Shingle Company, of Plaquemine; Bell-Edwards 
Lumber Company, the Midway Lumber Company, of Seale, 
La.; Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, Bowie 
Lumber Company, of Bowie, La.; Urania Lumber Company, 
of Urania, La., and numerous others. 

It was on the matter thus brought up that the contest 
was most hotly waged, the railroads being particularly 
desirous of defeating that portion requiring them to in- 
stall track scales at mills. 

Mr. Mackenzie was again called to the stand and 
stated that the complainants expected tq show that the 
lumbermen of Louisiana had lost in one year $434,195 
in incorrect weighings; that his own company had lost 
at one time $6,000 a month, of which it recovered 
by accepted claims about $1,000 a month. Latterly its 
losses from this source had been reduced to about $2,500 
a month. On cross examination he admitted that these 
losses were based on estimated weights as compared with 
the weights charged on by the roads. He complained 
of inaccurate weights, 60 percent of its shipments 
being inaccurately weighed. He declared that the cars 
were frequently delivered to the loading sheds in filthy 
condition and that large amounts of debris in coal, gravel 
and stock cars were included in the weights, thus in- 
creasing the tare upon which the company had to pay 
freight. On the moisture allowance, he said that the re- 
quests for 2,000 pounds was based on the former allow- 
ance made by the Southern Pacific, subsequently reduced 
to 500 pounds and finally withdrawn altogether. 

Mr. Hudson, for the railroads, objected to the pro- 
vision that allowance be made for lumber rained on 
twenty-four hours prior to loading. This was an act of 
God, he thought, for which the railroads were not re- 
sponsible. Mr. Leake produced figures purporting to 
show that moisture could not increase the weight of a 
car much more than 131 pounds. ‘To offset this Mr. 
Gurley brought from the witness the statement that 
lumber lost in weight while going through the dry kilns 
1,800 to 2,000 pounds of moisture. 

An attempt to introduce correspondence relative to ad- 
mitted inaccuracies of weights was blocked by the rail- 
road people on the ground that it was exparte. 

Mr. Mackenzie also believed that the tare weights 
stenciled upon the cars were incorrect. A question as 
to why the lumbermen permitted their stock to go out 
in open cars drew forth the retort that they were glad 
to get any kind of cars just now. The witness stated 
that 40 percent of the cars furnished his company were 
open cars, 

On Friday morning H. B. Hewes, of the Jeanerette 
Lumber & Shingle Company, took the stand. He testi- 
fied that there was no distinction made by the roads in 
handling lumber intrastate and interstate. He produced 
a number of waybills over various roads showing the dif- 
ference between the billing weights and the estimated 
weights. On eleven cars, he showed, the overweight 
charged amounted to 172,700 pounds, indicating that the 
cars had never been weighed, but were billed on the maxi- 
mum capacity of the cars. Mr. Fay brought out the 
fact that his company had been suffering from a strike 
of clerks during the time the shipment was made. Mr. 
Hewes added that he had offered to pay half the ex- 
pense of track scales at the mills providing the railroad 
company would accept the weights, but the railroad had 
never intimated that it would do so. 

E. W. McKay, of the Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, produced photographs taken by him at Lafayette, 
showing the methods of weighing cars without cutting 
the car loose at either end. He stated that the Southérn 
Pacific had issued a circular stating that the Algiers 
scales were in bad condition and that new ones were to 
be installed, but thought the old ones were still in use. 
The method of weighing cars and the photographic evi- 
dence submitted produced a marked effect and the rail- 
road attorneys tried to secure from subsequent witnesses 
admissions that it would tend to lighten the cars to have 
them weighed while coupled at both ends, but the wit- 
nesses took the opposite view. 

Mr. Elizardi, traffic manager of the cypress association, 
produced two claims on cypress shipments to New York. 
On one car the Southern Pacific had collected freights 
on the basis of 60,000 pounds weight, the car capacity, 
while the actual weight of the line making delivery at 
point of destination was only 40,950. Cn another freight 
was charged on 50,000 pounds, the car capacity, while the 
terminal weighing showed 40,266. Claims had been pre- 
sented for the overcharge but had not as yet been ad- 
justed. 

R. H. Downman stated that cars had frequently been 
delivered at his mills containing debris that would affect 
their tare weight. He estimated that this might cause a 
loss of 50 cents to $2.50 a car. He said the weight was 
also increased by the moisture accumulated in the lum- 
ber during a rain. S. R. Ely testified in about the same 
line concerning the debris in cars delivered for loading 
and told of marked discrepancies in weights. Mr. 
Elizardi, recalled, stated that a majority of rejected 
claims were accompanied by a letter stating that the cars 
had been uncoupled and weighed by a sworn weigh- 
master, despite the evidence of the photographs sub- 
mitted to the contrary. 
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The railroads opened their case by introducing Mr. 
Becker, who detailed the work of his bureau and its 
system of checkweighing shipments. It was the custom, 
he admitted, not to change the weights unless the check- 
weighing showed a variation of 1,000 pounds one way or 
the other. When such variation was shown the weights 
were corrected by the checkweigher. Cars were usually 
weighed in transit from one to four times. Relative to 
tare weights, he stated that a test conducted by him on 
several hundred cars had shown that the cars averaged 
178 pounds lighter than the stenciled weights, and this, 
he thought, would fully compensate the shipper for any 
increase of weight from moisture. He attributed the 
delay in adjusting claims to the difficulty in securing 
data and the tedious process involved. Photographic 
copies of letters were submitted to him by Mr. Gurley 
for examination and he admitted that occasionally claims 
were delayed in adjustment as long as two years or over. 

B. B. Myles, of the Myles Salt Company, testified that 
his concern operated its own scales and that the South- 
ern Pacific accepted his weights. He weighed cars light 
and loaded and submitted figures on twenty-five cars, 
showing a variation in actual and stenciled tare ranging 
from fifty to 500 pounds, both under and over the sten- 
ciled weights. Traffic Manager McGill, of the Union Sul- 
phur Company, testified to the same effect, although 
the table of cars cited by him showed the actual weight 
less the stenciled in a majority of cases. 

Assistant General Freight Agent Meagley, of the Santa 
Fe, produced some interesting figures on moisture 
weights. He stated that a platform scale had increased 
120 pounds in weight after a two hours’ rain. Another 
increased after a rain 180 pounds. A test of box 
car weights showed an increase of 200 to 300 pounds 
after a rain, while open cars had increased about 500 
pounds. The evaporation of this moisture was rapid, 
however, and the excess weights rapidly decreased. 
These were the only practical figures submitted on the 
question of moisture weights. He stated that tests as to 
the actual and stenciled tare showed that the cars aver- 
aged 178 pounds lighter than the weights stenciled. 
Asked whether his road did not enjoy a reputation for 
extraordinary care in its weights he modestly replied that 
this was an embarrassing question. He also stated that 
his road would accept lumbermen’s weights where the 
latter had scales only ‘‘ when they were accurate.’’ 

B. 8S. Atkinson, general freight agent of the Louisiana 
& Arkansas road, controlled by William Buchanan, who 
also controls several mills with a total daily cut of more 
than 1,000,000 feet, took the stand and read a telegram 
from Mr. Buchanan opposing the contentions of the lum- 


ber petitioners and declaring that the rulings asked would 
not be just to the railroads. Mr. Atkinson said he had 
also been authorized by one or two other mills on his 
line to protest against the granting of the petition. 

Mr. Meagley, who believed that the practical method 
of weighing was to have it done at division scales, sug- 
gested that the lumbermen get together and employ in- 
spectors to be stationed at such divisions and inspect 
the weighing of all lumber shipments. This could be 
done, he thought, at a cost of not over 5 cents a ear. 
On the question of shipping green lumber he offered to 
read an article in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ‘‘the 
oracle of the lumber world,’’ but this was objected to as 
exparte. 

H. B. Kane, manager of the St. Louis, Watkins & 
Gulf, took the stand and during his testimony engaged 
in a rather animated colloquy with Mr. Mackenzie, which 
provoked a ripple of excitement and some amusement. 

Several other railroad men testified as to the effect of 
usage on the tare of a car, agreeing that it tended to 
make the car lighter rather than heavier. 

General Freight Agent Steele, of the Queen & Cres- 
cent, testified as to the effect of evaporation on banana 
shipments. He thought that all moisture of lumber ship- 
ments would disappear before the car reached its des- 
tination, and in case of shipments long on the road the 
additional seasoning would have a tendency to render 
the lumber lighter rather than the reverse. 

On Saturday morning the arguments were submitted. 
For the lumbermen Mr. Gurley contended that the pres- 
ent system of checkweighing was of very little advantage 
to the lumber shipper, because he never got the advan- 
tage of any underweights developed in checkweighing 
unless he discovered it himself and filed a claim. He 
should be notified, he thought, and given due allow- 
ance for underweights. The thousand pounds variation 
tule operated also to his disadvantage. The only fair 
way, he contended, was to have the shipments weighed 
at shipping points and at points of destination. This 
would do away with the guesswork and give the actual 
weights. He suggested the adoption of a rule by 
which a dissatisfied lumberman could, by assuming half 
the expense, secure the installation of scales at his 
shipping point, the scale weights to be accepted by the 
railroads as the basis of figuring freights. This would 
be an equal division of expense and would be fair to 
both shipper and carrier. The proposal of weighing 
inspectors to represent the lumber at divisions he 
thought unfair and burdensome, because a few of the 
lumbermen would probably have to carry the entire bur- 
den in securing that to which they were plainly entitled 


without tax—knowledge of the exact weights of their 
shipments. This was no more than their due, and they 
had a right to have these exact weights ascertained in 
their presence. On the question of stenciled weights, he 
suggested that practically all of the evidence tended to 
show the inaccuracy of the stenciled weights and asked 
that the commission furnish some relief to the shippers. 
As to the assessment of freight charges for refuse or 
debris left in dirty cars by the carriers, that was so 
manifestly unjust as not to require argument. Relative 
to Mr. Buchanan’s stand against the petition of the 
other lumbermen, he declared that the north Louisiana 
man owned 52 percent of the Louisiana & Arkansas rail- 
road stock and also controlled the mills; that his road 
was not a member of the Western Weighing association 
and that therefore the weights on his road, which were 
practically the weights at his mills, were accepted with- 
out question, and he, therefore, naturally had no kick 
coming, the railroad weights being also the mill weights. 

Mr. Hudson, for the railroads, admitted the justice 
of Mr. Gurley’s contention for clean cars. He thought 
the shippers had a right to insist on clean cars. But the 
proposal to compel the railroad to install and maintain 
at great expense track scales at mills he considered pre- 
posterous and unjust, if not altogether unlawful. They 
were asking the commission to discriminate in favor of 
one class of shippers. He thought the proposal to have 
the lumbermen employ inspectors at weighing places an 
eminently fair one, not at all burdensome and a com- 
plete and satisfactory solution of the evils complained of. 

Mr. Leake pointed out the great additional expense 
the roads would be put to in the way of delayed trains 
were the train crews compelled to stop to weigh lumber 
cars on sidings at every shipping point. 

Mr. Fay heartily seconded the proposal to have the 
lumbermen appoint inspectors and offered to install a 
track scales at Echo if it would facilitate them in this 
inspection. 

In closing Mr. Gurley argued that the inspection pro- 
posed would not in any way clear up the difficulty over 
tare weights, for the shippers would still be compelled to 
pay on the stenciled tares, which had been shown inaccu- 
rate. The only absolutely fair method was to weigh the 
ear both empty and loaded, thus arriving at the exact 
weight of the shipments. He did not think the lumber- 
men asked the commission to violate the law and referred 
the commission to the attorney general, its duly consti- 
tuted attorney, for advice on that point. 

The commission took the entire petition under advise- 
ment and will announce its findings later from Baton 
Rouge. 





CEMENT MAKERS 


The largest meeting of cement interests ever held 
opened at the Auditorium hotel, Chicago, Monday, Janu- 
ary 7, with the third annual convention of the National 
Association of Cement Users. Delegates began to arrive 
Sunday and by Monday evening between 700 and 800 
delegates had registered and were in readiness to attend 
the meetings and exhibit. The banquet hall of the Audi- 
torium was given over to the business meetings of the 
convention and at the first meeting held there, Tuesday 
morning, the organization was effected. Exhibitors, how- 
ever, were busily engaged in getting their exhibits in 
shape for inspection and this fact detracted somewhat 
from the attendance of the opening session. 

The cement exhibit, which was located at the Seventh 
Regiment Armory, Sixteenth and Dearborn streets, 
proved one of the most interesting business shows ever 
held in Chicago and had the merit—which others in 
many instances had not possessed—of being confined 
to legitimate cement lines. The great hall, which for- 
merly was known as Tattersalls, was crowded with 
machinery and miscellaneous exhibits showing the many 
uses to which cement is being put. The predominating 
feature of the show was the exhibition of concrete block 
and tile machinery, and as an evidence of the fact that 
concrete blocks for building material are coming rapidly 
to the front exhibitors from all parts of the United 
States presented machines of varying design, all of 
which, however, turn out by one means or another what 
has been found to be the cheapest and most durable sub- 
stitute for stone in building construction—the concrete 
building block. 

One of the leading exhibitors of machinery in this 
line was the United Cement Machinery Manufacturing 
Company, of Columbus, Ohio. This concern exhibited 
an extensive line of concrete mixers and cement block 
and tile machines and had probably the largest space 
on the floor. 

Another Columbus exhibitor was the Chase Foundry & 
Manufacturing Company, which manufactures a special 
line of trucks for handling concrete blocks as well as its 
widely known line of lumber trucks and push cars. This 
exhibit was-in charge of S. M. Chase, who is secretary 
of the company. 

The Garden City Sand Company, of Chicago, an exten- 
sive manufacturer of fire brick, presented an instructive 
and valuable exhibit. 

A novelty in the way of waterproofing for the cement 
building blocks was presented by the Ironite company, 
a new concern which has opened offices in the First 
National Bank building, Chicago. This company manu- 
factures a water proof filler for concrete blocks, brick 
tile and concrete walls and is meeting with much success. 

The exhibit of the Miracle Pressed Stone Company 
was in charge of R. O. Miracle and attracted much 
attention. 

The machinery for the manufacture of building blocks 
as exhibited at the cement show was hardly less varied 
than the designs of the blocks turned out, running all 
the way from hand tamped block machines to hydraulic 
power machines, some having capacity of one and others 


of several blocks at a time. Electric power and gasoline 
engines were in use everywhere to keep the machinery 
in constant operation for the benefit of visitors and 
there was no part of any manufacturing operation which 
could not be thoroughly demonstrated for the benefit of 
an intending purchaser. The exhibit may be said to 
have proven one of the most interesting of the trade 
exhibits which have been held in Chicago. 


IN THE CONVENTION. 

According to Secretary W. W. Curtis, the convention 
of the National Association of Cement Users, held in 
the banquet hall of the Auditorium hotel in Chicago 
this week, was attended by a larger number than any 
preceding one. Mr. Curtis believed that more than 1,200 
representatives of the various cement interests have 
registered at convention headquarters. The sessions 
were exceedingly interesting and the several speakers 
were attentively listened to and received much applause. 
The discussion elicited much valuable information and 
those who took part in this showed a thorough knowledge 
of the technical details connected with the manufacture 
of cement, concrete etc. 

The convention opened January 8 at 10 o’clock a. m. 
with a business session at which the matter of selecting 
the location of the next convention was left to an ex- 
ecutive committee. The officers of last year with one 
exception were reélected. These are as follows: 

President—Richard L. Humphrey, Philadelphia, Pa. 

First vice president—Merrill Watson, New York. 

Second vice president—M. 8. Daniels, Suffern, N. Y. 

Third vice president—O. U. Miracle, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Fourth vice president—A. Monsted, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Secretary—W. W. Curtis, Chicago, Ill. 

Treasurer—H. C. Turner, New York. 

The business session being concluded, the following 
program was carried out: ‘‘Cement Sidewalks’’ was 
discussed by Albert Moyer, New York, N. Y. This was 
followed by a report of the committee on streets, side- 
walks and floors, after which the morning session was 
brought to a close with a discussion of proportions, 
mixing ete., for mortars and concrete. 

The evening session Tuesday, January 8, began with 
an address by the president, Richard L. Humphrey, of 
Philadelphia. Prof. W. K. Hatt, of Purdue University, 
spoke on ‘‘ Mechanics of Reinforced Concrete’’ and the 
evening meeting was concluded with a speech by Sanford 
E. Thompson, of Newton Highlands, Mass., on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘Forms for Concrete Construction.’’ 

The convention resumed January 9, the morning ses- 
sion beginning at 9:10, this being a meeting of the 
section on concrete blocks and cement products. The 
following subjects were discussed: ‘‘Simple Tests for 
Determining Value of Materials for Use in Mortar and 
Concrete,’’ ‘‘Report Committee on Testing Cement and 
Cement Products.’’ The morning session closed with 
a business meeting and the conference resumed at 8 
o’clock p. m., when the following Peat were read and 
discussed: ‘‘The Architectural Possibilities of Con- 
crete,’’ ‘‘Use of Concrete From an Architect’s Stand- 
point,’’ ‘Finish for Concrete Surfaces,’’ ‘‘The Artistic 


AND USERS IN A RECORD BREAKING CONVENTION. 


Treatment of Concrete.’’ The evening session concluded 
with a report of the committee on art and architecture. 

The attendance at the morning session of January 10 
was by far the largest of the convention and the several 
addresses delivered and papers read by able men excited 
more than usual interest. The speech made by H. H. 
Rice, of Denver, Colo., on concrete blocks was received 
with loud applause and the discussion opened by Spen- 
cer B. Newberry, of Sandusky, Ohio, brought a number 
of the delegates to their feet and drew out an inter- 
esting controversy on various phases of the cement in- 
dustry. ‘‘Tests of Building Blocks’’ was the subject 
assigned to R. D. Kneale, of Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind., which subject also provoked considerable 
discussion, after which the reports of the committee 
on concrete blocks and cement products and the com- 
mittee on machinery for cement users were read and 
diseussed. The meeting adjourned until Friday morn- 
ing, when the section on testing cements and cement 
products held sway until 10 o’clock a. m., after which 
there were 5-minute talks by the following: H. Weider- 
hold, Philadelphia; Edward DeKnight, New York; J. W. 
Fish, Sandusky, Ohio; G. F. Fry, Indianapolis, Ind.; 8. 
J. Binswanger, Chicago. 

The morning session of Friday concluded with a 
report by the committee on fireproofing and insurance. 

The final session at 8 o’clock p. m., January 11, was 
devoted mainly to the dispatch of business and to the 
consideration of a report by the committee on law and 
ordinances. After a discussion of notes on investiga- 
tion of cement mortars and concretes in United States 
Geological Survey laboratories at St. Louis, Mo., the 
meeting adjourned to meet next year at a location to be 
selected by a committee appointed for that purpose. 





CANADIAN LUMBER IN CALIFORNIA. 

San Francisco, CAu., Dec. 5.—The British steamer 
Duneric has arrived from British Columbia with a cargo 
of 1,300,000 feet of fir lumber, which is subject to an 
import duty of $2 a thousand feet on rough lumber. 
The lumber was sold in advance to local wholesalers 
and should this experiment prove successful other vessels 
will very likely bring in Canadian lumber on a con- 
siderable seale. The fact that foreign vessels can be 
chartered at about $6 a thousand feet, $3 less than 
American vessels demand, more than offsets the duty. 
The names of the backers of the Duneric shipment have 
been kept secret.’ Rumor has connected the name of 
G. X. Wendling, among others, with the experiment. 
However, Charles A. Carrau is manager of the San Fran- 
cisco office which has been opened in the Monadnock 
building by the Thomas & Ritchie Lumber Company, 
of Portland and Seattle. The vessel’s cargo was con- 
signed to ‘‘Thomas Ritchie,’’ but thus far the actual 
purchasers of the lumber have kept dark. Should lumber 
prices go higher, which is now uncertain, the Canadian 
invasion may become a factor in our lumber situation. 
Otherwise, when the large fleet of steam schooners now 
under construction and in plan reduce freights, after 
a few months, the duty may again act as a bar. 
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XB4 k 
BELTIN 


TRADE MARK 


SCHIEREN MAKES TWO KINDS OF 
*“‘DUXBAK” BELTING— 


““Duxbak Waterproof” 


AND 


““Duxbak Steamproof” 


Schieren's ‘‘Duxbak Waterproof” Belt- 
ing is thoroughly amphibious, lasts as well 
in water as out of it, and that’s a whole lot 
longer than any ordinary belts you buy. 

Schieren'’s ‘‘Duxbak Steamproof" will 
stand a thorough boiling without shrinking 
or injuring it in the least. 

Send for a belt of either, give it the test 
we guarantee it to stand. You have the 
privilege of sending it back if it fails—it 
never has failed yet and we don’t expect 
it to. 


CHARLES A. SCHIEREN CO. 


New York: 43 Ferry Street. 
Chicago: 84-84-88 Franklin St. 
Boston: 186-188 Lincoln St. 
Philadelphia, 226 No. Third St. 





Pittsburg: 240 Third Avenue. 
Denver: 1622 Wazee Street. 
Hamburg: Germany, 

Auf dem Sande 1}. 








Let us 
Furnish 
You 


No matter whether you use much or 
little we are prepared to contract to 
supply you for we have shipping 
points in three or four of the best 
hay producing states and control the 
product in quantities that enable us to 
guarantee constant and prompt serv- 
ice. Tell us your requirements 
and we will quote you prices delivered 
your track on any kind or grade. 


JOHNSON & SON, 


Robinson's Code. GOSHEN, IND. 


Cable Address ‘** National”’ 





HAY 











r 
We Know a Lot 
About Lumber 


and are well aware that the thing most essential 
to the dealer is quick shipment. To prove this 
let us fill your next order for 


PINE, HEMLOCK 
AND BASSWOOD 


We do our own manufacturing and always have a 
good assortment on hand—write us. 





Brooks €§ Ross Lumber Co. 


Chicago Office, " y 
| 406 N. Y. Life Bldg, Schofield, Wis. 
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ee. It makes 1 
American Sag ay 


many times over in the 

course of a year, It isin- 

Lumberman Suerte ecvery lem: 

leading lumbermen ev- 

erywhere. Descriptive 

ages free for the asking. Price, postpaid, $5.00 per copy. 
Two copies, $9.00. Three copies, $12.75... For sale by 


ber office. It is used by 
Telecode circular and sample 
American Lumberman, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago, 





THE RECORD. 





SY ne iid 
INCORPORATIONS. 
Alabama. 
Mobile—The Alabama Logging Company, authorized 


capital, $2,400; J. M. Walsh, D. D. Hall and D. D. Bar- 
rett. 
Montgomery—The Montgomery Cooperage Company, 
authorized capital $100,000; R. Tillis, J. 8S. Dowdell and 
E. B. Joseph. 

Arkansas. 
Phillips—The Howe Lumber Company, authorized _cap- 
ital, $200,000; all paid in; W. S. Fernald, S. E. Howe, 
W. H. Howe and others. 


California. 


Oakland—The Caig Lumber Company, authorized_cap- 
ital, $100,000; G. H. Caig, C. M. MacGregor and J. W. 


Garthwaite.——The East Shore Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $100,000; J. Blois, J. B. Pownall, C. E. 
De Witt and others.—-The Sterling Lumber Company, 


authorized capital $50,000; L. Woodward, G. A. Daniels, 
L. Hough and others. 
San Francisco—C. A. Hooper & Co., authortzed capital 


$1,000,000; C. A. Hooper, E. F. Burrill, 8. Crossley and 


others. 

Colorado. 
Bayfield—The Colorado Lumber & Coal Company, au- 
thorized capital $50,000; C. W. Davenport, F. D. Akers 
und J. M. Turner. 

LaJunta—The McNeen Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $50,000. ’ 
Montrose—The Western Slope Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $15,000; J. E. Pelton, H. W. Ender, W. 
Verry and others. 

Seibert—The Seibert Lumber & Coal Company, au- 
thorized capital $15,000. 


Connecticut. 


New Haven—The Coionial Rubber & Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $25,000; G. H. Rhynedance, W. F. 
Berti, G. Bryning and others. 


Georgia. 


Brunswick—The Brunswick Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capital $5,000; R. R. Hopkins, R. H. North 
and J. E. Poore. ; 

Fruitland—The Fruitland Turpentine & Timber Com- 
pany, authorized capital $25,000; A. F. Williams, H. F. 
Hoffmeyer, H. Smith and others. 

Macon—-The Ross-McCullough Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $5,000; H. N. McCullough, M. N. New- 
berry and others. 

Valdosta—The Ravenel-Gabbett Lumber Company has 
been incorporated for $100,000, instead of $18,000 as prev- 
iously reported in error. 


daho. 


Copeland—The Copeland Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; D. H. Chisholm, I. Chisholm and M. Diet- 
rich. 

Naples—The Cedar Creek Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; E. E. Thompson, H. Jacobson, H. Jensen 


and others. 
Illinois. 


Cairo—The E. D. Matthews Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $15,000; E. D. Matthews, T. McFarland and 
F. E. Cox. 

Kankakee—H. H. Troup & Co., authorized capital $75,- 
000. 


Indiana. 


Batesville—The Bedunah Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $20,000; F. Bedunah, J. and G. M. Hildebrand. 

Indianapolis—The Baker-Stewart Door Equipment 
Company, authorized capital $10,000; J. A. Stewart, A. 
Baker and V. H. Lockwood.——The Wright Lumber Com- 
pany, authorized capital $15,000; W. D. Cooley, C. Von 
Hake and O. A. Wright. The Valdenaire Lumber Com- 
pany, authorized capital $12,000; J. J. and J. H. Valde- 
naire and others. 

Marion—The Hoosier Hoop Company, authorized cap- 
ital $12,000; G. Carmean, N. A. Earl, P. Shrock and 
others. 

North Vernon—The North Vernon Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $80,000; E. A. Flatter, J. H. Powell, 
F. M. Flatter and others. 

Seymour—The Enterprise Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $10,000; M. A. St. John, J. H. Boake and 
T. J. Stanfield. 

Terre Haute—The Adair Manufacturing Company, au- 
thorized capital $10,000; S. Adair, F. R. Cobran and M. 
Adair. 





Iowa. 


Des Moines—The W. C. Church Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany, authorized capital $25,000; W. C. Church, F. L. 
Townsend and W. R. Jones. 

Wall Lake—The Townsend & Cowan Lumber & Coal 
Company, authorized capital $50,000. 


Kentucky. 


Hopkinsville—The Hopkinsville Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $40,000; R. H. Detreville, J. A. Wallace 
and C. R. Clark. 

Middlesboro—The R. Hayland Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $10,000; A. M. Hayland and G. W. Al- 
brecht. 

Williamsburg—The Gratliff Land & Timber Company, 
authorized capital $50,000; M. H. Smith, W. L. Mapother, 
J. H. Ellis and others. 

Winchester—The Otter Creek Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $20,000; R. P. Scobee, R. M. Scobee, G. 
J: Fallard and others. 

Louisiana. 

Alexandria—The Alexandria Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $600,000; J. S. Crowell, E. R. Porter and W. 
D. Wadley. 

Lewis—The Anderson Lumber Company. authorized 


Randal and others. 

New Orleans—The Cranor Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $100,000; A. J. Cranor, R. H. Wolfe and J. 
H. Bateman.——The Harrison Lumber Company. au- 
thorized capital $50,000; E. A. McKoy, W. B. Gillican, 
G. F. Mason and others. 


Maryland. 


Delmar—The Edge View Realty Company. authorized 
capital $30,000; E. Freeny, R. L. Freeny, M. E. Hicky 
and others. 

Massachusetts. 


Boston—The Puritan Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $50,000; W. H. Howard, L. F. Gates and F. A. 

alsh. 

Leominster—The Beerich Lumber Company, authorized 
aun Pa E. B. Richardson, L. L. Richardson and 

. R. Smith. 


Minnesota. 
Bemidji—The Donald Land & Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $50,000; R. C. Spooner, J. C. Parker, W. 
R. MacKenzie and others. 





Minneapolis—The Thampson-McDonald Lumber Com- 


7 


capital $25,000; F. W. Offenhauser, F. S. Anderson, R. . 


pany, authorized capital $300,000; R. B. Thompson, J. F. 
McDonald and A. R. Thompson. 


Mississippi. 


Baxterville—The Baxterville Mercantile Lumber Com- 
pany, authorized capital $10,000; V. R. McDonald, W. H. 
Kohler and others. 

Hattiesburg—The Fain-Fagin Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $30,000; J. B. Fain, H. Fagin and 
E. L. McGowan. 

Purvis—The Industrial Lumber Manufacturing Com- 
pany. authorized capital $40,000; James Hand and J. B. 
erry. 

Missouri. 


Ozark—The Ozark Lumber & Hardware Company, au- 
thorized capital $10,000; H. V. Reid, S. Chapman, D. F. 
Hedgepath and others. 

St. Joseph—The W. T. Letts Box & Cooperage Com- 
pany, authorized capital $30,000, all paid; W. T., A. R. 
and H. T. Letts. 

St. Louis—The Globe Parquet Floor Manufacturing 
Company, authorized capital $16,000; A. Haefele, O. 
Morgner and J. Baur. 

Montana. 


Missoula—The Montana Land:& Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $100,000; E. H. Polleys, E. Donlan and 
W. E. Polleys. 

New Jersey. 


East Orange—The Fir Door Company, authorized cap- 
ital $50,000; A. Kohlenberg, C. Geyer and F, C. Ferguson. 

Montclair—The .Douglas Fir Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $50,000; C. D. Folsom, L. H. Strouse and 
G. E. Quigley. 

Newark—Kaufherr & Co., authorized capital $125,000; 
M. D., J. F. and A. H. Kaufherr. 

Trenton—The Samuel Heath Company, authorized cap- 
ital $100,000; S., H. and S, R. Heath. 

Waldwick—The Waldwick Wood Association, author- 
ized capital $125,000; J. T. Smith, J. C. Platt and S. M. 


Havin. 
New Mexico. 

Albuquerque—The Mazana Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $25,000; I. A. and M. G. Dye and J. Herndon. 
The Superior Lumber & Mill Company, authorized 
capital $50,000; W. Messelden, O. E. Gustafson and W. 


F. Ohlren. 
New York. 


Buffalo—E. H. Japp & Co., authorized capital $5,000; 
L. E. Beckstein, C. Beckstein and E. H. Japp. 

Lestershire—The Lestershire Lumber & Box Company 
has been incorporated for $80,000, instead of $60,000 as 
Se ed reported. They have a working capital of 
_ New York City—Cohen, Michael & Co., authorized cap- 
ital $50,000.——The Fibre Veneer Company, authorized 
capital $3,000; A. L. Cary, J. T. Edson, L. Bennett and 
others.——The Rest Haven Land & Improvement Com- 
pany, authorized capital $60,000; C. B. Thomas, C. B. 
Darrow and M. V. Houser. 

Ossining—The Washburn & Todd Company, authorized 
capital $50,000. 

Penn Yan—The Yates Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; D. C. Pierce, Edson Potter, R. L. Potter 
and others. 

j Portville—The Rogue River Timber Company, author- 
ized capital $300,000; W. B. Mersereau, W. F. and J. E. 


Wheeler. 

North Carolina. 
Kitchen—The Kitchen Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; R. H. Vansant, J. Kitchen and H. B. 


Stevens. 
North Dakota. 
Watson—The Watson-McHenry Lumber Company, au- 
— capital, $60,000; W. H. McHenry, W. 8. and E. 
atson. 





Oregon. 


North Bend—The North Bend Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $25,000; H. C. Noble, B. C. Bradbury and 


W. Vaughn. 
Pennsylvania. 
Allegheny—The Marshall Column Company, authorized 


capital $25,000. 
South Carolina. 

Sumter—The Linson Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $30,000. 

Tennessee. 

Scott county—The Roach Creek Coal, Coke & Timber 
Company, authorized capital $15,000; U. S. Carden, C. W. 
Willis, A. F. Agee and others. 

White county—The West Fork Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $2,500; M. E. Brown, E. W. Grisson, W. 
M. Lyles and others. 

Texas. 

Timpson—The Timpson Handle Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; H. R. Fory, A. Lirley and L. A. Tyler. 

Trinity—The Davidson-Ingram Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $500,000; L. Davidson, L. E. Ingram and 
G. M. Seaman. 

Virginia. 

Pulaski—The Pulaski Timber Company, authorized cap- 

ital $20,000; K. E. Harman, J. H. Ratcliffe, G. M. More- 


land and others. 
Washington. 


Seattle—The Stetson & Post Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $100,000; G. E. Bradley and others. 

Spokane—The Copeland Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000;.M. Dietrich, D. H. Chisholm and I. Chis- 


holm. 
West Virginia. 


New Richmond—tThe Sandstone Planing Mill Company, 
authorized capital $10,000; J. Gwenn, O. R. Graham, C. 
H. Graham and others. 


Wisconsin. 

Janesville—The Franklin Land & Timber Company, 
authorized capital $6,000; W. G. Wheeler, A. P. and H. 
S. Lovejoy. 

Waukesha—The Ladysmith Lumber & Veneer Com- 
pany, authorized capital $50,000; F. D. Abell, C. W. New- 
bury and M. A. Jacobson. - 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 





Alabama. 


Littleton—McCoy & Head have sold their saw mill and 
1,300 acres of timber land to C. T. Lowry, of Bristow. 

Sheffield—The Standard Hardwood Lumber Company 
has opened up a yard here. 


Arkansas. 


Bates—The Ingham Lumber Company has sold out to 
the Vandervoort Lumber Company, of Kansas City, Mo. 

Cove—The Cove Lumber Company has sold out to the 
Vandervoort Lumber Company, of Kansas City, Mo. 

Esau—The Fourche River Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $500,000 to $800,000. 

Marked Tree—The Marked Tree Lumber Company is 
closing up its business here.——The Sowell Lumber Com- 
pany has been succeeded by the Kansas City Packing 
Box Company, of Kansas City, Mo. 

Rector—The Rector Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the W. H. McCarroll Lumber Company. 
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California. 


Eureka—C. W. Burgess has been succeeded by the 
Eureka Sash, Door & Molding Mills. 

Loyalton—Horton Bros., have sold out to eastern par- 
ties. 

San Francisco—The Pacific Lumber Company has in- 
formed the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that its mail address is 
the Maritime building. 


Connecticut. 


Lyme—W. N. Austin has been succeeded by Robert F. 
Rowland. : 
Georgia. 
Atlanta—The Kenesaw Hardwood Lumber Company is 
not out of the lumber business as previously reported. 
Helena—W. F. Lucke and J. A. Hall have started in 
the lumber business under the style of the Helena Lum- 


ber Company. 
Illinois. 


Gilman—C. E. Thrasher has been succeeded by A. §S. 
Fackler. 

Kankakee—H. H. Troup & Co. have been succeeded 
by H. H. Troup & Co., incorporated. 

Loda—The Nels Peterson Lumber Company has 
changed its address to Negley, Tex. 

North Chicago—S. E. Arnold is reported out of the 
lumber business. 

Rockford—The Fred A. Smith Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Woodstock—George F. Eckert, formerly manager, has 
been ‘admitted to an interest in the lumber business of 
W. D. Hall, under the style of Hall & Eckert. 


Indian Territory. 


Kasoma—The Pine Creek Lumber Company has sold 
out to the Vandervoort Lumber Company, of Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Tulsa—Crews & Carter have been succeeded by 
Wickizer & Neves. 

Iowa. 


Corydon—Mardis & Morgan have sold out to W. A. 
Morgan, jr., and A. P. Burton. 

Des Moines—The Beaumont Sawmill Company, with a 
capital stock of $400,000, has been admitted to do busi- 
ness in Texas. 

Manson—The Citizens’ Lumber Company has sold out 
to Townsend & Cowan, of Wall Lake. 

Pocahontas—Boyer & Bruce are reported out of busi- 
ness. 

Webster City—J. W. Young & Son have been suc- 
ceeded by Young & Clifton. 


Kansas. 
Emporia—John Kingan has removed his headquarters 
to Topeka. 
Williamsburg—L. R. Getchell & Son have been suc- 
ceeded by M. F. Getchell & Co. 


Michigan. 


Athens—Snyder & Bisbee have dissolved partnership. 

Marquette—F. W. Read & Co., are going out of the 
lumber business. 

Reed City—Gerber & Strable are going out of the lum- 
ber business. 

Wells—J. W. Wells, of Menominee, has resigned the 
position of general manager of the I. Stephenson Com- 


pany. ; 
Minnesota. 


Bovey—W. L. Russell and D. D. Russell have bought 
the saw mill of Lundquist & Adeen and will incorporate 
as the Russell Lumber Company. 

Duluth—The Split Rock Lumber Company is going out 
of business. 

Minneapolis—The John F. McDonald Lumber Company 
has consolidated with R. B. Thompson & Son under the 
style of the Gopher Lumber Company. The Min- 
neapolis Sash & Door Company has increased its capi- 
tal stock from $30,000 to $100,000. 

Springfield—J. Kreitlinger and A. C. Lehrer have 
bought Wolfang Schmid’s interest in the firm of Schmid, 
— & Co. The business will continue under the old 
style. 





Mississippi. 

Canton—A. J. Alexander has left the management of 
the Alexander Lumber Company, of Clarksdale, and 
started a yard here with a capital of $5,000. 

New Hebron—J. G. W. Gibson & Son are out of the 
lumber business. ; 

Missouri. 


Faucett—Isaacson Bros. have dissolved partnership. 

Kansas City—The Vandervoort Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock from $150,000 to $500,000. 

King Bee—The A. Winklebleck Lumber Company has re- 
moved to Poplar Bluff. 

Montana. 

Billings—The Russell Lumber Company has increased its 

capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 


New York. 


suffalo—B. J. Heusinger is not out of the lumber busi- 
ness as previously reported. 

Portville—Mersereau & Co. are going out of the lumber 
business. 

Whitehall—William H. Havens has withdrawn from 
the firm of Burdett, Havens & Co. The business will 
hereafter be conducted by J. H. Burdett and G. H. Hyatt 
under the style of Burdett & Hyatt. 


North Carolina. 


High Point—The Myrtle Furniture Company has been 
succeeded by the Myrtle Desk Company. 


North Dakota. 


La Moure—Baker & Johnson have been succeeded by 
the Salzer Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, Minn. 
Tower City—Clark & Rice have dissolved partnership. 
—F. T. Rice, of Clark & Rice, has bought the business 
of the Hanna Lumber Company. 
Ohio. 
Bridgeport—The Hood Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 
St. Clairsville—John Carlisle has sold out his lumber 
business. 
Springfield—The Home City Planing Mill Company has 
increased its capital stock from $15,000 to $30,000. 
Oregon. 
Brownsville—H. B. Moyer has sold his saw mill to 
Russell & Stevens, of Portland. 
Wallowa—O. S. Wigglesworth has sold his saw mill to 
eastern people. He has been doing business under the 
style of the Wallowa Lumber Company. 


Pennsylvania. 
Espyville—F. H. Campbell is out of the lumber busi- 
ness 


ess. 

Philadelphia—Richard Torpin and William S. Lilly, 
doing business under the style of Richard Torpin & Co., 
have dissolved, both of the gentlemen going into busi- 
ness for themselves. 

South Dakota. 

Edgemont—The Bostwick Lumber Company has been 

succeeded by George T. Paine. 


Sioux Falls—The Loonan Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock to $200,000. 


Tennessee. 
: Bristol—The Kingsport Lumber Company has removed 
its office to Johnson City. 

Chattanooga—The Grand View Coal & Timber Com- 
pany has been formed with a capital of $100,000. They 
have 6,500 acres of timber land which they propose to 
develop. 

Texas. 


_ Paris—The Whaley Lumber Company has been organ- 
ized with a capital of $50,000. W. F. Johnson, president; 
S. M. Stone, vice president and secretary, and J. C. 
Gibbons, jr., treasurer. 

Utah. 


Salt Lake City—The Eastern Oregon White Pine 

Agency has removed to La Grande, Ore. 
Washington. 

Centralia—The Lincoln Creek Lumber Company is re- 
ported selling out. 

,_ Montesano—The Montesano Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company has increased its capital stock to $100,000. 

Seattle—Lewis & Hughes have been succeeded by the 
E. H. Lewis Lumber Company.—George E. Bradley 
and associates have bought out the Stetson Mill Com- 
pany and will incorporate as the Stetson & Post Lum- 
ber Company, with $100,000 capital stock. 
. Spokane—The Athol Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $20,000 to $50,000. 

West Virginia. 

Charleston—The Collins Lumber Company will remove 
to Yankeedam. 

Elkhurst—-The Elkhurst Planing Mill Company _ has 
= its plant and village to the Collins Lumber Com- 

y. 
Raleigh—The lease and mills of the Raleigh Lumber 


Company has been sold to the W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Company, of Columbus, O. 


Wisconsin. 


_ Grand Rapids—It is reported that A. H. Stange and 
E. Ww. Ellis, formerly with the Badger Box & Lumber 
Company, will open an office here under the style of the 
Stange-Ellis Lumber Company. 

Lake Nebagamon—The Nebagamon Lumber Company 
has sold 24,200 acres of land to the American Immigra- 
ag ame cede 

4ilwaukee—The Atlas Lumber Compan ha 
organized by W. E. Allen, of Oshkosh. sanaiad Renate 

Seymour—N. Uttormark & Son have gone out of the 
lumber business. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 








Arkansas. 


Felsenthal—Milkey Bros. have secured a site to erect 
a saw mill to cut hardwood with a daily capacity of 
50,000 feet. 

Illinois. 

_Chicago—It is reported that the Morgan Sash & Door 
Cc ompany will build a factory at Blue Island avenue and 
Wood street, at a cost of $100,000. It will be a four- 
story building 100x240 feet in size. 


Indian Territory. 

Muskogee—The National Mill & Manufacturing Com- 
pany will expend about $11,500 in buildings, land and 
equipment for the manufacture of moldings, store and 
office fixtures and all kinds of interior finish. 


Louisiana. 

Bogalusa- The Great Southern Lumber Company will 
build a turpentine extraction plant in connection with 
its saw mill, which will cost about $75,000. 

Mississippi. 

Hattiesburg—The Lewis Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company’s plant which was recently burned will be re- 
built. The building will be 54x100 feet in size and have 
iron sides and roof. About $7,000 will be expended. 

Jackson—The National Lumber Company, whose plant 
was recently burned at a loss of $125,000, is to be rebuilt. 

New York. 

Schenectady—-Veeder & Brown have prepared plans to 
erect a planing mill to cost about $5,000. 

Texas. ‘ 

Millvid—The Miller-Vidor Lumber Company will erect 
two saw mills, one with a daily capacity of 50,000 feet 
of hardwoods, and the other 100,000 feet of lumber. 

Virginia. 

Buell—The United States Wood Preserving Company is 

making arrangements to build a plant to cost about 


$500,000. 
West Virginia. 

Colebank—John W. Shaw is rebuilding his saw mill 
which was recently burned. It will have a daily capacity 
of 10,000 feet. 

Wisconsin. 

Grand Rapids—It is reported that the Stange-Ellis 
Lumber Company, composed of A. H. Stange, E. W. Ellis 
and others, will erect a plant to cost in the neighborhood 
of $100,000. 





CASUALTIES. 





Georgia. 

Pretoria—The Red Cypress Lumber Company's dry kiln, 
loading platform and lumber shed were destroyed by fire 
with a loss of $20,000. 

Kentucky. 

-aducah—Fire caused by crossed wires damaged the 
plant of E. E. Bell & Son’s spoke factory to the extent 
of $5,000, with no insurance. 

Michigan. 

trand Rapids—The shingle machinery plant of Per- 
kins & Co. was damaged by fire December 28 to the ex- 
tent of $10,000. _ 

Minnesota. 


St. Paul—One of the saw mills of the McMillan Lum- 
ber Company, in the Midway district, was destroyed by 
fire recently entailing a loss of $25,000. 


Mississippi. 


Tchula—The Tchula Lumber Company’s plant was 
burned December 31. The loss was partially covered by 


insurance. 
Missouri. 


St. Lovis—Fire broke out in the William Dischert 
Carriage & Wagon factory January 2, and before it was 
extinguished the damage reached $15,000. 


Pennsylvania. 


Etna—The plant of the American Box & Lumber Com- 
pany was destroyed by fire December 30, with a loss of 
$25,000, partially covered by $20,000 insurance. 

Greenock—The saw mill of W. H, Heath, on the 
Youghiougheny river, was destroyed by fire December 
23, with a loss of $5,000. 











The Tariff to Be 


Discussed. 

















The plea of James J. Hill for reciprocity with 
Canada and Senator Cullom’s recommendation of 
a special session of Congress for a revision of the 
present import duties along Republican lines are 
straws. 


Intelligent Discussion Must Be 





Based on Facts. 





The lumberman who would form a just opinion 
as to the place of lumber in the tariff system 
should not only know the provisions of SCHED- 
ULE D of the PRESENT LAW, but should know 
what previous tariffs were and their effect. 








Where Can the Facts Be Found ? 











The only complete, accurate and clear presenta- 
tion of the American lumber tariffs is to be found 
in 

Volume I of the “History of the 
Lumber Industry of America.” 


It gives the gist of all laws affecting forest 
products from the adoption of the Constitution 
until now. 










It gives all tariff rates. 
It gives accounts of all reciprocity treaties 
affecting lumber. 







It shows the effect on volume of importations 
and lumber prices of high duties and low, or of 
free trade. 
It shows the influences, whether domestic or 
foreign, which have actuated legislation. 































It thoroughly covers every phase of the sub- 
ject. 


In the “History of the Lumber 


Industry of America,” 








By J. E, DEFEBAUGH, 














the lumberman will find the facts on which to 
base his conclusions, and the arguments to back 
them, for the presentation is as fair and impartial 
as it is full. 


The History is published in four large volumes, 
bound in half Morocco, at $5 a volume. Address 
the publishers, 


315 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 


OUR MONTHLY 


Stock List is interesting reading for lum- 
ber buyers. Send for last issue just out. 
Here are some sample items : 





1 in. dry No. 3 common and better 
birch and maple lumber. 


No. | to No. 5 pine boards and 
strips, 4 to 8 feet. 


No. 2 piece stuff and timbers. 


If above items do not interest you send for 
complete list. 


The C. A. Goodyear Lbr. Co. 


TOMAH, WIS. 
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ua- FINANCIAL. “3G 














We Are Offering 


Timber Land 
6 Per Cent 
Bonds 


secured by first mortgage on southern tim- 
ber lands at less than 50 per cent of their 





present market value. Issued by large, 


well-established, responsible lumber com- 





panies. Full particulars will be mailed on 
request. 


Clark L. Poole @ Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
H. C. BARROLL & CO, Bankers. 


CHICAGO. 


First National Bank Bldg.. 














Save Your Money *~ 


By Using the Published 
Semi-Annually 
RED BOOK == 
and July. 


It contains a carefully prepared list of the buyers 
of lumber in car lots, both among the dealers and 
manufacturers. 

The book indicates their financial standing and 
manner of meeting obligations. Covers the 
UNITED STATES and MANITOBA. 

The trade recognizes this book as the authority 
on the lines it covers. 

A well organize Col‘ection Department is also 
operated and the same is open to you. 


Write for Terms. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


ESTABLISHED 1878. 


1402 Great Northern Bldg., 18 Broadway, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK CITY. 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 











AUDITS AND SYSTEMS 
OF ACCOUNTS 


Wilkinson, Reckitt, Williams & Co. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS. 


Marquette Bldg. 62 Broadway, Mutual Life Bldg., 




















CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
| Chicago Car Lumber Co. 
504 Pullman Building, CHICAGO. 






YELLOW PINE 


Car and Railroad Material, Timbers, etc. 








| 











ADIRONDACK 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


G. A. MITCHELL, Pres’t. W. H. GRATWICK, Treas. 
HORACE F. TAYLOR, Vice-Pres’t. R. H. MCKELVEY, Sec’y. 


Stock Company, Capital and Surplus, $300,000. 
For lines and rates, address LUMBER INSURERS GENERAL AGENCY, 


Underwriting Managers of this and other Lumber Insurance 
Companies, 66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. ? 











you all about the 


Free oe. descriptive Booklet 


BOOKS THAT WILL SAVE YOUR MONEY. 

A minute of your time to 
ing us your address. e 
cheerfully tell you all F 
aboutthem. i: i: 33 ree 


write the postal card er. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago 











WISCONSIN. 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Jan. 9.—Final statistics, prepared 
at the office of the city building inspector, show that for 
1906 there was a gain in the valuation of new build- 
ings of $103,134. For a time it looked as if there might 
be a slight decrease from 1905. The previous year had 
been a notable one in the expenditure of large sums of 
money for great factory buildings and for 1906 there 
was a decrease of $1,018,643 in this respect. There 
was an increase of exclusively new residence buildings 
of $753,000. The total expenditure for all building 
operations under permits from the building inspector’s 
office aggregated for the year 1906 $11,742,218. There 
are many reasons to expect that the year 1907 will 
notice a moderate gain over the previous year, although 
there is doubt as to whether the figures of 1902, which 
aggregated nearly $13,000,000, will be exceeded. Among 
the factors which make it sure that the present year will 
be notable is the fact that all architects are particularly 
busy drawing up plans for various lines of work and 
among the certainties of new work comes the big 
$500,000 auditorium building. 

J..E. Gerich, of the MacGillis & Gibbs company, left 
Monday evening for Duluth to attend the annual con- 
vention of the Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association. 





‘Mr. Gerich carried with him invitations to the associa- 


tion to meet in Milwaukee for its next annual session. 

J. R. Farr, inspector of Indian reservation lumber 
operations, spent Wednesday in Milwaukee. 

The annual meeting of the Builders & Traders’ Ex- 
change was held Tuesday evening of this week at the 
Builders’ Club and resulted as follows: President, A. 
P. Michie; first vice president, William Rediske; secre- 
tary, P. L. Petersen; treasurer, Anton Hennecke; direc- 
tors for three years, William Hackendahl, Joseph A. 
Meyers, A. J. Maag and Peter E. Posson. The election 
of officers of the Builders’ Club was also held at the 
same time, as follows: President, Louis Griewisch; 
first vice president, Nicholas Ehr; second vice presi- 
dent, William H. Gregory; secretary, A. J. Maag; treas- 
urer, Henry Weden; directors for three years, Fred 
Gruhl and P. L. Peterson. 

The Builders and Traders’ Exchange contains in its 
membership practically all of the leading contractors 
in all lines of building operations in Milwaukee and 
Milwaukee county. 





IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


RHINELANDER, WIS., Jan. 7.—Lumber has been some- 
what quiet the last week or ten days but there is no 
weakness, and the crews are back at work again, and 
shipments are being made to the full extent of the car 
supply. It would seem that cars are scarcer than ever 
now; the ery for coal, in the prairie states, forced the 
roads to send considerable equipment that way and the 
cars have not gotten back here yet. 

Considerable activity is being displayed by jobbers, 
who are tying up on contracts all the lumber they can 
get hold of at the mills, both dry and green. The job- 
bers had a prosperous year in 1906 and wish to repeat 
the experience. 

Some of the millmen and manufacturers in Wisconsin 
are planning to hold a convention and bar out all job- 
bers not manufacturers of at least half what they handle 
annually, and no one is to be considered eligible for 
membership who manufactures less than 1,000,000 feet 
a year. They intend to adopt new rules and run things 
to suit themselves generally. Some of the heavier job- 
bers declare that they are willing to withdraw from the 
Wisconsin Hardwood Association if it will please the 
manufacturers better. The association is small and does 
not comprise nearly a majority of the manufacturers 
and jobbers of the state. It has its good points in being 
a means of bringing together the lumbermen once or 
twice a year, but no longer has any force as to establish- 
ing prices. The jobbers in the association have had very 
little to say regarding prices. 

A saw mill is being built at Pratt Junction, on the 
Chicago & North-Western, twenty-five miles from here 
that will handle about 3,000,000 feet of hemlock, tama- 
rack, pine and hardwood this winter. Parties at Pelican 
lake are building it. The Viking Lumber Company, at 
Wittenberg, will not run its mill there this winter on 
account of difficulty in getting a stock of logs. The 
company will operate its water mill about four miles 
from Wittenberg. All logs coming to Wittenberg this 
winter will be shipped out by rail to Wausau, Oshkosh 
or other points. 

Log hauling has begun everywhere. Loggers operat- 
ing in swampy ground complain that the roads are not 
frozen hard enough to haul on. On high ground logging 
is going on well and where the farmers haul on the 
turnpike roads, as they are hard and there is enough 
snow. The scarcity of men during the fall prevented 
many of the large loggers from getting their roads cut 
and logs skidded, as they had to do this after the snow 
came. One heavy concern at Tomahawk reports that 
on one tract they are logging this winter, which has 
18,000,000 feet on it, they will not be able to cut and 
haul it all, even with their own railroad, for they started 
too late in the fall to get roads cut and logs skidded 
and they cannot make up lost time at this date. There 
are men enough on hand for the present size of the 
erews but they cannot be increased. : 

The Bradley company has 300 men and 100 horses in 
its camps near Spirit Falls, besides some jobbers skid- 
ding and hauling out logs and bark. This concern fur- 
nishes 7,500 cords of bark a year to the Tomahawk 
tannery, a branch of the United States Leather Com- 





pany. 


IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 


Wausau, WIs., Jan. 7.—The Wisconsin Lumber & 
Land Company’s mill which was burned at Matoon last 
July has been rebuilt and will soon be in operation and, 
according to E. E. Hemingway, the superintendent, will 
be on a much larger scale than ever. The veneer mill 
and factory, which were formerly under one roof, will 
be in a separate building. A large quantity of new 
machinery is already in position. The new plant will 
give employment to about 200 men, a Godsend to many 
of the inhabitants of that little burg. 

D. A. Winton, a stockholder and superintendent of 
the Thief River Falls Lumber Company, of Thief River 
Falls, Minn., has been in the city several days the guest 
of his brother, Charles C. J. Winton, of the same con- 
cern. The latter is also interested in several other suc- 
cessful lumber companies. 

Hon. Alexander Stewart, of the Alexander Stewart 
Lumber Company and former member of Congress, ac- 
companied by his family, is enjoying the sights of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

J. D. Ross, of the Brooks & Ross Lumber Company, 
of Schofield, accompanied by his family, is enjoying the 
fruits, flowers and climate of southern California, his 
present place of abode being Pasadena. : 

J. B. Dunnigan visited Saginaw, Mich., during the 
week, in attendance at a meeting of a new lumber com- 
pany formed and to operate on the Pacific coast, locat- 
ing at Seattle, and for which point he will shortly leave 
this city to take up his permanent abode, provided con- 
ditions are satisfactory. Mr. Dunnigan has been a suc- 
cessful lumberman in this city, but in order to develop 
his capacity still greater will make this change. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


MELLEN, WIS., Jan. 9.—Orders are coming in fast for 
hemlock since the market took a brace and while hem- 
lock prices have advanced it has had no tendency to slow 
up buyers. The car situation is satisfactory. Shippers 
in this vicinity have not complained of a scarcity so far 
this winter. The United States Leather Company is 
receiving large shipments of bark from different points 
along the line. 

Bauer Bros. & Knoop, of Butternut, issued a revised 
price list last Saturday making an average raise of 50 
cents to $1 on hemlock. Farmers in this vicinity have 
been holding back their hemlock in the hope of getting 
a raise later on, so that but little has been marketed 
up to date. It is said that D. L. Altman, who is buying 
hemlock logs for shipment to Stevens Point, raised the 
price of logs a week ago and other buyers are now 
forced to follow suit. Naturally mill owners do not 
like this, but say they will pay the highest market price, 
provided that by doing so the local mills get the timber 
in preference to outside buyers. They argue that inas- 
much as they have been to the expense of building their 
mills and buying machinery for the purpose of home 
manufacture, thus furnishing employment and keeping 
money in circulation the year round, they are justly 
entitled to the timber in preference to outside manu- 
facturers, provided they pay the same price later. Since 
the last raise in the price of lumber by the association 


‘competition has become more brisk, and of course the 


producer has a right to sell in the open market. How- 
ever, the home manufacturer should have the prefer- 
ence, other things being equal. Yet there is no way to 
stifle competition and the farmer and logger will sell 
where they can get the highest price and the best scale. 

The Rib Lake Lumber Company has built an addition 
to its planing mill to accommodate a new band mill 
which has just been installed and a small planer and it 
is probable that the engine lathe will be taken out of 
the round house and installed in the new addition. 

During the heavy wind Monday the Red Cliff Lumber 
Company lost 1,000,000 feet of logs which were banked 
near Red Cliff. When the logs were started to be banked 
there was five inches of ice, and it was not thought 
necessary to take precautions against the ice going out 
until spring. The heavy wind of Monday carried out 
the ice together with about 1,000,000 feet of logs, of 
which a large percentage may be lost. 

George T. Howe and family will leave soon for 
Tacoma, Wash., where they will reside permanently. The 
increasing importance of the timber interests of Messrs. 
Scott and Howe in the state of Washington renders it 
absolutely necessary that Mr. Howe join his partner in 
the west. Mr. Howe and family have been residents of 
Ironwood and Gogebic county for a great many years, 
and much regret at their going has been expressed since 
it became known that they were to leave Ironwood. 

Forrest Rogers was elected secretary and treasurer of 
the new Glidden Veneer Company on January 1. 





INFORMATION FOR EXPORTERS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 10.—Nicaragua has promul- 
gated a new act of invoice regulations which it would be 
wise for all intending exporters to follow, as attention 
to these minor details means much in foreign countries 
as to the assessment of duties and the release of the 
goods. Consular invoices of any shipment must be in 
successive numbers, 1, 2 and so on, according to the 
sheets necessary. They must bear the date of embarka- 
tion or the one previous to it, which will be compared 
with the corresponding bill of lading of same date and 
is to be sent at the same time according to further pro- 
visions of the decree governing the subject, and by which 
it is provided that no registry of merchandise will be 
verified unless three copies of consular invoice and same 
number of bills of lading are presented, nor if any bill 
of lading includes several invoices and different con- 
signees. In case of difference of dates of invoices and 
bills of lading of one shipment a fine, amounting to 
50 percent of the respective duties of such merchandise 
will be imposed. 
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MICHIGAN. 


PPP PLEILSA 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City AND SaGiInaAw, MicH., Jan. 7.—Hardwood 
stumpage in the lower peninsula of Michigan is held at 
$4 to $6 a thousand feet, and many millions have 
changed hands during the year just ended. Of late lum- 
bermen have come to more fully realize the value of 
hardwood stumpage and the manufactured product and 
there has been marked increase in the demand. The 
good timber now between the Saginaw river and Straits 
of Mackinaw is held in comparatively few hands. Last 
week W. D. Young & Co. closed a deal for a number of 
thousand acres in Otsego county mostly. This with 
other timber in which the firm is concerned will ensure 
a run of fifteen years for the mill at Bay City, which 
has a capacity for 20,000,000 feet annually, though last 
year the cut was only 17,000,000 feet, the mill having 
been shut down a short time for repairs and improve- 
ments. The concern is figuring on handling 20,000,000 
feet of logs this year. 

Frank Buell, who cuts and hauls logs for the Knee- 
land, Buell & Bigelow mill at Bay City, the Bliss & Van 
Auken mill at Saginaw and furnishes logs for a number 
of other concerns, is operating nine camps. Recently 
he complained he was unable to obtain cars for more 
than one-half his requirements, but a few days ago the 
Michigan Central brought nearly 300 flat cars from 
construction work on the main line and placed them on 
the Mackinaw division for log hauling, giving that 
service all the cars it requires. 

Robert Beutel, of Bay City, has bought 3,000,000 
feet of logs cut on Bois Blanc island, off Cheboygan, 
which will be rafted to Bay City in the spring to be 
manufactured. 

The Kneeland-Bigelow Company, of Bay City, is 
operating four camps, located in Montmorency county. 
The logs come to the mill at Bay City. This company 
is the selling company for its own stock and that of the 
Kneeland, Buell & Bigelow Company. The maple cut 
by the two plants for the current year was recently sold 
to the 8. L. Eastman Flooring Company, of Saginaw, 
and last week the sale of the basswood output of the 
two mills this year was sold to A. C. White, of Saginaw. 
The estimate of the basswood is 3,000,000 feet. Mr. 
Bigelow, the manager, has also contracted the cut of 
white pine, spruce and norway for the year to Saginaw 
parties. 

Conditions in trade are about the same as last week, 
the market for all grades of lumber being strong, the 
demand good and the volume of business measured by 
the capacity of the roads to furnish transportation. 
Local dealers are buying stock wherever possible for 
delivery as cut during the year. Some large blocks of 
pine have been contracted for in the Georgian bay and 
Lake Superior districts, the stock to come to the Saginaw 
river. A lot of lumber manufactured along the lines of 
railroad north of the Saginaw river will also come here. 
Mill culls from basswood, spruce, pine and norway are 
selling at $18 here, and a small quantity of pine to be 
cut at a local mill during the year has been contracted 
for at $30. Hardwood is. also firm and higher. Bass- 
wood No. 2 common and better is held at $25 and $28 
and elm $25. Log run beech is quoted at $15; birch, 
$22; maple, $17 and $18; ash, $30; red oak, $35, and 
spruce, $22. 

Charles H. Davis, the well known Saginaw lumber- 
man, will spend the winter in California. 

H. M. Loud’s Sons Company has received the contract 
to furnish the timber for the new breakwater at Port 
Arthur, Ont., on Lake Superior. This bill amounts to 
4,000,000 feet of hemlock and hardwood. It is now 
being cut in the woods and will be sawed and shipped 
during the coming season on the company’s steamers 
Kongo and John D. Ketchum II. This company has 
also placed 2,000,000 feet of maple for shipment to Lake 
Erie points during the coming season. The company 
had a prosperous year and the outlook is equally good 
for 1907. The output for the year just closed was 
1,924,763 feet of pine, 7,056,540 feet of hemlock, 6,960,- 
460 feet of hardwood, 6,133,000 pieces of lath and 10,- 
600,000 shingles. 

The Prescott-Miller Lumber Company, operating a saw 
mill near Rose City, has bought a spur track of rail- 
road several miles long in Oscoda county, near Mio, 
which will enable the company by filling in a small gap 
between its own road and the new purchase to reach 
a lot of its timber. 

Everything available is going into box shooks. The 
demand for lumber for this purpose is active and mill 
culls are largely bought. Basswood, beech, pine, spruce 
and norway culls are going into box material and the 
prevailing price for good culls here is $18. During the 
season of navigation large quantities of the cheap grades 
of pine and norway are bought over in Canada and in 
the Lake Superior district and brought here for box 
shooks. Canada mill culls are quoted at $15, and add 
$2 duty and $1.50 freight and it makes $18.50 mill culls, 
an almost unheard of price. 
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PROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GRAND Rapips, MicuH., Jan. 7.—The first week of the 
furniture sales closes with about 100 buyers in the mar- 
ket, and some very good orders have been placed. Buyers 
and sellers alike are hopeful over the outlook and many 
of them are predicting a record-b ing spring business. 
This week and next will be the big weeks of the exposi- 
tion. 

The Ford & Dunn Lumber Company has been organ- 
ized by Dexter R. Ford and George A. Dunn, of Alden, 
for the manufacture of lumber, lath and shingles. The 


mill will be located about five miles east of Alden and 
a retail yard will be opened in the village. 

With the closing down of the Butters Salt & Lumber 

Company’s mill at Butfersville last week, until April, 
and the shutting up of the store and postoffice that town 
has gone the way of many lumber towns in the state 
The Mason & Oceana Railroad Company will continue 
to operate logging trains as long as the weather permits, 
and there is sufficient timber remaining in Mason and 
northern Oceana counties for a run of five or more years 
longer. The salt block will be continued after the mill 
has cut out, a coal burning plant being installed when 
the mill refuse is gone. The one band saw and resaw 
have a cutting capacity of 5,000 feet an hour, while the 
shingle mill turns out 10,000 shingles an hour and the 
salt block manufacturers 1,500 barrels a day. A stave 
mill, also run in connection with the plant, cuts all the 
staves and heading for the barrels used. 
_ Harry Nichols and E. 8. Stacks, of Charelevoix, were 
in Traverse City recently to attend a meeting held under 
the auspices of the Traverse City Board of Trade to con- 
sider plans for building a shore line railroad from 
Traverse City to Charlevoix. 

The Sands Lumber Company, of Manistee, presented 
pen department of that town with a New Years’ gift 
of $50. 

The Western Woodenware Company, of Angola, Ind., 
is considering the removal of its plant to some Michigan 
town. The company uses from 5,000 to 30,000 cords of 
basswood timber yearly. 

The H. E. Codd saw, shingle and lath mill at Fife lake 
is being put in shape for operation. The estate is in the 
hands of L. E. Green as administrator. 

Chicago real estate speculators recently bought a tract 
of 14,440 acres of Jack pine lands lying in western 
Roscommon and eastern Missaukee counties, bordering 
Houghton and Higgins lakes, close to the state forest 
reserve. A great deal of Michigan’s thin lands, almost 
if not quite worthless for agricultural purposes, are being 
sold to men from other states unacquainted with the soil. 

S. W. Barker, assistant city attorney of Grand Rapids, 
has resigned his position and will remove to Seattle to 
engage in the lumber business. 

Robert K. Jardine has become financially interested 
in and will take the management of the Robert King 
Lumber Company, of Lapeer. 

The Elk Rapids Iron Company has delayed the start- 
ing of its saw mill at Elk Rapids for the last two months 
owing to inability to get cars. Freight shipments out of 
Elk Rapids during November, on authority of Station 
Agent Wilson, were only one-half as much as during the 
corresponding month of 1905, due solely to lack of cars. 

Ira G. Davis, of Boyne City, has leased a shingle mill 
at LaGrande, in Cheboygan county, and has contracted 
to cut 12,000,000 feet of timber. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


MENOMINEE, MIcH., Jan. 8.—Four mills in the twin 
cities have begun winter sawing, including the Sawyer- 
Goodman mill, the mill of the Langam-Ryan company, 
that of the J. W. Wells company plant and the A. Spies 
Cedar & Lumber Company mill. The new mill of the 
N. Ludington Company is expected to begin operations 
this week. Most of the timber is coming by rail. 

A local cedarman in discussing market conditions 
states that from all appearances stocks all over this sec- 
tion will be decidedly short owing to the soft weather, 
which has thus far prevented crews from getting into 
the swamps. Local dealers expect a heavy advance in 
price next spring. Prices have already been affected by 
weather conditions and the demand is unusually brisk. 
Several camps in the upper peninsula have been broken 
up during the last two weeks and will not resume until 
the weather conditions may become more favorable. 

The big saw mill of the Nester estate at Baraga has 
been closed for the winter. The mill had been in opera- 
tion since April 16 and during July and August a night 
shift was employed. The season just closed was the 
longest in a number of years. The cut amounts to about 
26,000,000 feet of pine and hemlock. The Nesters have 
a number of camps in operation and the cut next season 
will be large. 

The Solomon Lumber Company has sold its land along 
the AuSable river in Alcona, Oscoda and Crawford 
counties to the H. M. Loud & Sons Company, of AuSable. 
The sale includes about 17,600 acres of land. 





CYPRESS POLES. 


‘<Cypress Poles’’ is the significant title of a neat 
little booklet being published by John H. Fowler & 
Co., Fisher building, Chicago. The pamphlet contains 
half a dozen pictures of cypress swamps and various 
operations in getting out the timber as well as cars 
loaded with poles. It also contains a reprint of an article 
which appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Feb- 
ruary 10, 1906, in answer to an inquiry as to the 
lasting qualities of cypress telphone and telegraph 
poles. While cypress poles are rather a new thing 
the market for them is increasing as their good quali- 
ties are becoming more generally known. It is 
claimed they are fully equal to white cedar poles 
in every particular and Mr. Fowler says that they 
ean be sold for less money. 





The B.F. Sturtevant Company, of Boston, Mass., is fur- 
nishing induced draft apparatus for large boiler plants 
at Nevada Consolidated Copper Company, McGill, 
Nev.; Alton Paving, Building & Fire Brick Company, 
Alton, Ill.; Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Seattle, Wash., and Elliott Machine Company, 





Baltimore, Md. 
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$1,500,000 


Sierra Madre 
Land and Lumber 
Company 


% 
First Mortgage Serial Gold Bonds. 


Total Authorized Issue, $3,000,000 
Dated December 1, 1905. 


Maturing $75,000 December 1, 1911 
and $75,000 annually thereafter up 
to and including December 1, 1930. 


Any bonds outstanding after December 1, 1915, 
are subject to call at 110 and interest upon any inter- 
est payment date. Principal of bonds may be regis- 
tered. Denomination, $1,000. Interest payable 
June Ist and December Ist. Principal and interest 
payable at 


Knickerbocker Trust Company, 
New York, Trustee. 


The trust deed provides that the 
Company shall pay to the trustee toward 
the sinking fund $1.50 per 1,000 feet 
stumpage on all timber cut by the Com- 
pany. 

A contract has been entered into be- 
tween the Sierra Madre Land and 
Lumber Company and the Cananea Con- 
solidated Copper Company, under which 
the Cananea Company takes for a term 
of twenty-five years, at current prices, 
a minimum amount of $1,000,000 worth 
of lumber per annum, which contract 
will net a profit of $400,000 per annum 
to the Lumber Company, and which 
alone will more than provide for the 
entire annual interest charge of $180,- 
ooo and the retirement of $150,000 
bonds per annum. 

The Sierra Madre Land and Lumber 
Company owns in the Republic of 
Mexico, near the border of the United 
States, a body of virgin timber, com- 
prising 2,315,000 acres; probably the 
largest tract of standing timber on this 
continent under one ownership. The 
Company has made a mortgage cover- 
ing this entire property to secure an 
issue of $3,000,000 first mortgage bonds, 
of which we offer $1,500,000, maturing 
as above. 

The Greene Consolidated Copper 
Company controls the Sierra Madre 
Land and Lumber Company through 
ownership of 51 per cent of its capital 
stock. 

Circular, including letter from W. C. 
Greene, president of the Company, and 
report of J. P. Brayton, lumber expert, 
Chicago, will be furnished upon request. 


PRICE, PAR AND INTEREST 


Mason, Lewis & Co. 
BANKERS 


Monadnock Building 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 





BOSTON 
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Buy 
Good 
Gilmour 
Doors. 


ET 
Gitwour 
UARANTEED 


DOORS 


AND SAVE MONEY 


We carry thousands of high grade 
veneered front, vestibule and in- 
terior doors in stock, and can ship 
regular sizes immediately 


Send Us Your Lists of Odd 
Doors for Estimates. 


The David Gilmour Door Co, 


Makers of Good Doors Only 
Factory at Buffalo, N. ¥. 
For Quick Service 
Address 216 Pear} 

Street, ° 





They Are 
Guaranteed. 


The 
David 
Gilmour 
Door Co. 


BUFFALO, 
N. Y. 








Interior Finish 


Veneered Doors 


We manufacture our own 
hardwood lumber and can 
name low prices. 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
OUR SPECIALTY. 


Carnahan Mfg. 
LOOGOOTEE, IND. 


Estimates Furnished. 








prices ; 


We Want Your Next Shipment 


50 yearsof continued business should convince 
you of the CRUIKSHANK Record. 

We have well assorted stocks on hand and 
cars continually in transit, therefore guaran- 
tee prompt deliveries ; 


WHITE 
YELLOW 


WESTERN WHITE a N E FIR AND SPRUCE, 


No matter what itis 
Let us fill it for you 


taANnossit« 


« 
4 
2 
- 


lowest consistent 


best of grades. Special attention to 


rush orders. 


CYPRESS 
HEMLOCK 


RED CEDAR lumber and shingles, ete.; also 
Lime, Cement, Plaster, Pipe, Tile and Brick. 


Ask us about our special Car Load Plan. 
Wire, Telephone or Write. We use Telecode. 


GRUIKSHANK ‘s’coac CO, "*"wo.**" 














White Cedar 
Posts and Poles 


are what we have to SY 
offer now. Before WS ZY 
placing your orders, SSA 


write us for prices. 
They are right. 


213-214 Palladio Building, 













: | i ) F Hs ‘ 





Our stocks are complete and 
we ship promptly. 


DULUTH LOG COMPANY, 


Wholesalers and Manufacturers. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











Books for Lumbermen. 


We handle a line of books valuable to lumbermen. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn 8. GHICAGE 





Send for free descriptive booklet. 


LOGGING NOTES. 


BPO 


IN THE FAR NORTHEAST. 


Bangor, ME., Jan. 5.—Conditions in the woods are 
now favorable and the work of getting out the winter’s 
cut of logs is progressing as expeditiously as could be 
desired by any of the operators. There is plenty of 
snow to make the roads just right for the long hauls 
to the landings and the snow is of the kind that packs 
down best and makes the best roads. Some of the 
operators have begun hauling to the landings and in 
some cases where the logs are cut very handy to the 
water a large number of logs have already been landed. 
In most cases, however, the real work of hauling to the 
landings will not be well under way until the middle of 
January. The large operators are still yarding and it 
will be fully two weeks before they have got all their 
logs yarded. 

Scarcity of men still hampers some of the operators. 
Men are still being sent in to some of the camps to fill 
out the crews, but good men are hard to get and the 
crews that are short will probably remain so the rest of 
the winter. 

Ira Q. A. Peavy, of Bangor, has constructed a new 
steam log hauler, much more powerful than the one he 
built last year, and on Friday the machine was tested 
on a road at Moosehead Junction, under the direction 
of Engineer Lander, of the American ‘Thread Company’s 
works at Lakeview. The trial was a great success, dem- 
onstrating the capacity of the machine to draw very 
heavy loads over rough roads. It will be employed this 
winter at the operations of Hathaway & Whittier on 
Pistol lake. 

Some big lumbering operations are now on in the 
vicinity of Moosehead lake and an immense amount of 
logs is being cut. The Hollingsworth & Whitney com- 
pany is cutting 1,500,000 feet at Spencer’s bay, 1,800,000 
at Duck cove, 8,000,000 at Roach ponds and 30,000,000 
at Moose river. The Shaw Lumber Company, Gerrish 
Brothers and John Gibson all have large operations 
scattered about the lake. 

The total cut on the Kennebec this year is expected to 
be about the same as usual. Reports from the timber 
towns of the Kennebec river system announces that chop- 
ping and sawing will generally cease about January 10. 
The early fall was favorable to operators on high lands 
but bad for those in low lands. The cut this season will 
be about the same as that of last year or 150,000,000 
feet of all kinds of soft timber. The cut of pine has 
been increased this year over that of many years. Big 
spruce has the best call at the mill, but there is this year 
a greater demand for Maine pine than has been known 
for a dozen years. The cut of cedar is rather larger 
this year than for several years, and there is a slight 
falling off in small spruce. The experimental cutting 
of poplar on Dead river still goes on and this winter 
the amount to be sent down river to the Gardiner boom 
will nearly double that of any previous year, or nearly 
50,000 feet. 

More logs than ever before are coming down the Ken- 
nebec every spring but they are being manufactured into 
pulp and paper instead of lumber. The Hollingsworth 
& Whitney company is probably using as many every 
year as the saw mills of both Waterville and Fairfield 
did in their palmiest days and is increasing the supply 
every season. Waterville and Fairfield used to be one 
of the big lumber centers of New England, but there 
is not a mill of any size left. 

The Maine legislature has begun its sessions and re- 
formers who are not pleased with present conditions will 
make another effort to compel the owners of wild lands 
to pay more taxes. The report of the state assessors 
shows that this class of property has largely increased 
in value, and consequently the owners of wild lands will 
pay more taxes than they now do, even at the present 
tax rate. Two years ago the state tax was decreased 
one-fourth of a mill, and it is already asserted that it 
can be further decreased this year; if this shall be done 
it will affect the owners of these lands favorably, as 
their property pays only the state and county tax, in 
general being exempt from municipal taxation. The 
wild lands are now taxed $150,000. 

A plan is proposed to have the state assume more of 
the cost of building roads, and to take on some other 
expenses which are now borne by the towns, and if this 
shall be carried out the mill tax will be increased, which, 
of course, will place more of a burden upon the owners 
of wild lands, as well as upon the rest. This scheme 
also includes a proposition to decrease the amount of 
money paid by each inhabitant toward the support of 
schools, from 30 to 80 cents per capita. If the state 
tax were to be increased in Maine it would be contrary 
to the tendency in other states today, namely: to do 
away with a state tax entirely. In Connecticut, for in- 
stance, there has been no state tax since 1892. The drift 
generally is toward plans which shall compel corporations 
to pay more of the taxes, money to be raised from the 
collateral inheritance tax and other sources to take the 
place of the old-fashioned state tax. 





OPERATIONS ABOUT WAUSAU. 


WAUSAU, WIS., Jan. 7—The soft weather of late has 
put a damper on log hauling hereabouts. Mills that 
expected to start before this are still idle and awaiting 
betterment of conditions, with little prospect of early 
improvement, much to the discouragement of those 
greatly interested. Unless more snow and colder 
weather comes on at once logging operations and the 
manufacture of lumber hereabouts during the present 
season will be suspended almost in entirety, and will be 





of serious consequence to all concerned. 
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The Jacob Mortenson Lumber Company, of this city, 
is now running a night and day crew. The company 
has logs enough on hand to keep two crews busy and is 
receiving a trainload of logs daily from Ringle, east of 
this place, and in addition the Garman & Lutz camp, 
two and a half miles from this city, expects to have 
eight teams hauling logs, each team making three trips 
daily. The latter concern has been doing good work 
in the woods of late and now awaits good sleighing in 
order to fulfill its contract with the above named com- 
pany. 

Railing logs to the city of late has been brisk. The 
season has sufficiently advanced to make hauling a fea- 
ture of camp work and tha skidways on the different 
railway lines will hereafter be kept clear of logs. Logs 
hauled by trains will be mostly for the Alexander Stew- 
art Lumber Company, the Jacob Mortenson Lumber 
Company and the J. A. Underwood Veneer Company. 
Logs for the first two companies will be put in rollways 
on the east bank of the Wisconsin river in this city. 


ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 


WITH THE MINNEAPOLIS TRADE. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 9.—The Shevlin-Carpenter 
Lumber Company made a special holiday gift to its old 
employees, in the shape of $50 checks to those who had 
been in its services fifteen years, and $25 checks to 
those who had served ten years. A majority of the em- 
ployees had records entitling them to the remembrances. 
Louis Berglund, superintendent of the mill, is about to 
leave to go into business for himself, and the men pre- 
sented him with a gold watch as a farewell token. 

The Donald Land & Lumber Company has been or- 
ganized with headquarters at Bemidji, Minn., where it 
is proposed to build a saw mill. W. R. Mackenzie, of 
Madison, Wis., R. C. Spooner and John C. Parker are 
the incorporators. They already have a good supply of 
pine and cedar timber. 

N. A. Smith, representing the Fidelity Lumber Com- 
pany, of Spokane, Wash., in this territory, is west on a 
visit to headquarters. 

E. A. Selden, of Oshkosh, Wis., has joined the staff 
of the Buswell Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of 
this city, and will represent it in southern Wisconsin 
and northern Illinois. 

E. R. Olson, sales manager for the White River Lum- 
ber Company, Enumclaw, Wash., was a visitor here dur- 
ing the holidays and dropped in to talk business with 
some of the west coast men. 

George L. Gardner, traveling representative for the 
Carpenter-Lamb Lumber Company, of this city, for the 
last seven years in Minnesota and Dakota territory, has 
gone to Henderson, Mont., as manager of the Mann 
Lumber Company. He will have charge of the logging, 
the mill plant and the sales of the mill, which has a 
capacity of 15,000,000 feet; western pine, white pine 
and larch. 

Lee Huddleston, who has been representing the David 
Tozer Company, of Stillwater, has joined the forces of 
the Humbird Lumber Company, Sand Point, Ida., and 
has gone west to get in touch with the proposition be- 
fore starting in to sell lumber. 

The record of receipts and shipments of lumber at 
Minneapolis, as reported for the year 1906 by the rail- 
roads, shows a 25,000,000 reduction in shipments, 
coupled with a gain of 34,000,000 feet in receipts. As 
the local output fell off 72,000,000 feet this would indi- 
cate a shorter local supply of lumber than a year ago. 
The comparative record by months is as follows: 














SHIPMENTS. 
1905. 1906. 

MINLILGNS. cals aia a Stain ont bith nmin 17,056,000 21,696,000 
I ik. os ae nip dale od asi Sie Be weee 17,488,000 30,224,000 
DE ccseiwctaehaton se orwekest 35,280,000 38,016,000 
ECG Nah a ao haope ata: 0 ba vce atonal 32,944,000 29,872,000 
ERR Su sina ens Sesedk aca Rav warm eee 34,032,000 22,512,000 
RIE Ly ie Pat ape Sear 37,216,000 26,816,000 
SS eer re ee ee 26,400,000 25,776,000 
Re 16s oie Hae lates 6 Sted 31,472,000 28,016,000 
TOT Tee Cw 25,024,000 
| RR a ear e CNY es 8 38,000,000 32,656,000 
DE | 2 6 sks teense et deeee eset 29,616,000 25,328,000 
NE 0s0k.6 66a 2 bb OO deNewadies 16,416,000 18,112,000 

Totals ......cccecscccceces 849,000,000 824,048,000 

RECEIPTS. 
1905. 1906. 

ES Pe Pe ee Pe Fee ee a 11,792,000 12,224,000 
0 BAS Aa et re ery 10,784,000 16,624,000 
DEE cht Crew eee aesenee chee 15,968,000 18,720,000 
MTS Pale Gtk cs 0A) 4 918s. 96:5: 5 4 Sha pea 13,872,000 17,968,000 
NE ie CUS alse he ahah ho hobs a 13,680,000 16,480,000 
Se Gn Ship t4 ec pin der eke ae 14,624,000 15,696,000 
Eee Senay sort 15,360,000 16,640,000 
NESSALD 3 60 <a wien estes Rate @ahre waco 14,544,000 17,264,000 
OS rrr rrr rs rrr ee 16,160,000 18,240,000 
rr re eee 13,536,000 20,352,000 
EOE Or rr 13,424,000 14,896,000 
NN tos vcs e ads kee ws Shee en 13,568,000 16,656,000 

BL, dic solo Ma akek ease sues 167,312,000 201,760,000 





ON THE ST. CROIX. 


STILLWATER, MINN., Jan. 8.—Logging weather and 
conditions continue ideal on the St. Croix and the log- 
gers are well satisfied with the progress made. A few 
men left camps for short holiday visits home but there 
is no complaint of shortage of help. 

The Chicago & North-Western railway is fitting up a 
number of cars for hauling logs to be used between 
Chippewa Falls, Wjs., the mill of the Yellow River Lum- 
ber Company in this city. 

William Kaiser is having some Northern Pacifie flat 
ears equipped for hauling logs to his mill in South Still- 
water from the northern part of the state. 

‘A deal is in progress which will mean that more than 
100,000,000 feet of logs to be cut on the tributaries of 
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the St. Croix will not be rafted to Mississippi river 
points but will pass into hands of Stillwater men and 
be sawed at mills here. 


OVER THE CANADIAN BORDER. 


AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


Toronto, ONT., Jan. 5.—The Ontario government has 
called for tenders for the right to cut pulpwood on 
an area comprising about 900 miles in the Nipissing 
district north of the townships of Holmes, Burt, Eby, 
Otto and Boston and immediately west of the Quebec 
boundary. Those tendering are asked to state the 
amount they will pay as bonus in addition to the regu- 
lar dues, as fixed from time to time by the department, 
and the successful applicants will be required to erect 
mills and manufacture the wood into pulp within the 
province. It is anticipated that several hundred thou- 
sand dollars will be realized in bonuses. 

The M. Brennen & Sons Manufacturing Company, of 
Hamilton, has obtained an injunction against Gelinas 
Bros., of Verner, Nipissing district, restraining them 
from cutting and removing logs on Long Island, in that 
district, or manufacturing them into lumber. 

The high court has been asked for an order to compel 
Judge Valin, of North Bay, to hear evidence for the 
purpose of fixing the tolls which the Beck Manufactur- 
ing Company may charge the Ontario Lumber Company 
for logs driven down the Post river, Nipissing district, 
in 1903. 

The citizens of Wabigoon have voted in favor of ex- 
empting the Dryden pulp mill property in that village, 
owned by Charles Jordan, from taxes for ten years. 

A summary statement of Canada’s foreign trade for 
the five months ended November 30 compiled from the 
returns of the customs department shows a total of 
$278,513,482, as compared with $234,472,451 for the 
same period of 1905. There has been an increase in 
the exports of domestic products of about $4,000,000, 
which is chiefly due to the large shipments of lumber 
and wood manufactures. Exports of forest products for 
the five months amounted to $23,837,980, as against 
$18,034,634 for the same period of the preceding year. 

Returns of the year’s trade from Nova Scotia show 
that the lumber trade had a year of unexampled activity, 
the total shipments amounting to 225,000,000 feet. The 
feature of the trade was the extraordinary demand from 
the United States, exporters having shipped more to that 
market than for many years. 

Daniel Bird, saw mill owner and farmer near Allen 
Station, Madison township, while felling trees with a 
cross cut saw, was crushed to death by the tree falling 
upon him. 

From Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, comes the report 
that more snow has fallen in the woods this winter than 
at any time in the recollection of men who have spent 
fifty years in the northwest. In some places it is nine 
to ten feet deep on the level. From remote regions 
come similar reports and stories of serious interference 
with timber cutting. Trees cannot be cut close to the 
ground without infinite labor and where the wind pre- 
vails the snow is cast back into holes as rapidly as it is 
removed. ‘Logs fall into the deep snow and cannot be 
moved. Along Carrot River valley and even as far 
south as Dauphin, Manitoba, deep snow covers plains 
and woods. As far west as Edmonton and Shell Creek 
country these conditions exist. It will cost the lumber 
interests hundreds of thousands of dollars if it does not 
seriously affect lumber industries of this vast section. 














FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


OTTAWA, ONT., Jan. 5.—Prices of 1907 production will 
be considerably higher than those of 1906. As high as 
$20 a thousand has already been asked for logs and it 
is currently expected that prices, at least in the Georgian 
bay district, will go as high as $22. Just now the mar- 
ket is steady with consumption light. Negotiations for 
the 1907 cut are being carried on, but few contracts have 
yet been made, as lumbermen hardly know how much to 
ask for their increasing stocks. Only small portions of 
1906 stocks are now on hand. At Ottawa low grades 
of white pine have lately been in active demand at 
about $19. 

In the early fall lumbermen were complaining about 
wages having to be paid shantymen and of the extra 
expense of feeding them in camps this winter. Added 
to this is the extra cost of feeding the horses with hay 
at $18 a ton. 

A large number of horses are being sent up to the 
woods lately. There is two to three feet of snow, which 
makes the hauling very good, and the operators are 
anxious to get the logs hauled as quickly as possible, 
hence the rushing of horses to the shanties. 

The Pembroke Lumber Company expects to get out 
20,000,000 feet to its mill this winter in pine, spruce 
and hemlock. 

An advance in white pine has taken place in Quebec. 
The British markets are not very encouraging to Quebec 
shippers, however, the supply of lumber of most kinds 
vn hand being large, with little buoyancy to the market. 
Spruce deals are not yet listed, depending on British 
prices, but owing to extra expenses of logging this 
winter higher prices are expected. 

There is not much trade in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia spruce on account of the large importations into 
Britain from the Scandinavian countries and Finland. 
A few cargoes of various classes of lumber have been 
made from Halifax to Barbados, which sold there at 
good prices, $27 being paid for white pine, round. 

The Mirimichi Lumber Company, New Brunswick, will 
take out 35,000,000 feet of logs this winter. - 

A very large contract for lumber has been secured 


by George Belton, of London, Ont., being the lumber 
required for the McClary building, amounting to 1,200,- 
000 feet. 

At Fredericton, N. B., lumber operators are unanimous 
that with the continuance of the present excellent lum- 
bering conditions on the Upper St. John the cut this 
year will be fully as large as last year. It looks as if 
the amount that the upper corporation would have to 
handle would be about 155,000,000 or 160,000,000. Last 
year the amount was 155,000,000. 

Donald Fraser & Sons, of Fredericton, N. B., will 
rebuild the mill at Whiteworth, Quebec, near River du 
Loup, in the spring. The capacity of the mill will be 
5,000,000 feet. 

Hamilton (Ont.) building permits amounted to $3,000,- 
000 last year. In 1905 the total was but $1,662,260—a 
wonderful increase for 1906. 

The pulp situation is not much changed. The mills 
along the north shore of Lake Huron appear to be best 
off in regard to both supplies and power. The Spanish 
river mill is turning out 120 tons of pulp a day. Along 
the Ottawa river things are somewhat improved, but a 
number of mills are not running, so that pulp is very 
scarce and up in price. The price of ground wood is $14 
at the mill. Sulphite is selling high also at $38 to $40 
delivered at Canadian mills. 





FROM THE CANADIAN SOUTHWEST. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Jan. 4.—A great deal of interest 
is being taken by British Columbia millmen in the pro- 
posal to establish large storage and shipping elevators 
on this coast to handle wheat from Alberta, in the en- 
deavor to encourage shipping of the grain from western 
prairies via the Pacific. The lumbermen are interested 
because they see in it a chance to relieve the present 
very serious shortage of cars. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company always points out the serious draw- 
back they are laboring under, in having to haul so many 
empty cars to the coast to meet the demands of the 
lumber traffic, because there are not enough loads to 
take westbound. Very recently the Board of Trade has 
taken the matter up with R. G. Macpherson, M. P., who 
will in turn approach the Dominion government with a 
view to securing such facilities as have already been es- 
tablished at Montreal. 

Lumber prices so far in 1907 remain as they began, 
though there are indications that the lumber association 
may make another increase all round. The serious short- 
age of cars is creating a slackness in shipments, and 
some of the mills are partially or entirely closed down 
for general refitting. As soon as the railway can begin 
to meet the demand for cars and orders begin to be 
filled there will almost certainly be another upward 
movement of the price list. 

Logging camps are getting back to normal conditions 
after the holiday season. Minus their December pay 
checks the men have almost all taken passage on upcoast 
steamers to the various logging districts, and work is 
going ahead. Snow is interfering somewhat at various 
points and a further fall may cause serious trouble. In 
the interior districts there has not been such a heavy 
fall in many years. This assists logging operations 
very materially and a larger output of timber is ex- 
pected this year than for any previous season. 

In the Boundary district of the interior, loggers are 
very scarce, though wages are offered up to $3.50 a day 
with 75 cents a day for board. One logging contractor, 
George Taylor, of Grand Forks, says there is work for 
several hundred loggers in that district alone. 

This week the delivery of logs at Vancouver has been 
very fair in comparison with recent weeks. On Monday 
at Secret Cove, a shelter harbor up the coast, no less 
than nine tugs with large tows of logs were congregated 
at one time to get out of a blow. The combined tows 
included 173 ‘‘swifters,’’ making a grand total of sev- 
eral million feet. 

Because building operations at Prince Rupert, the new 
city the Grand Trunk Pacific has begun up the coast, 
are ahead of the sawmill capacity of any plants now 
operating there, the work is sadly hampered. Supplies 
of lumber are being shipped north from Vancouver, but 
even with that there is great delay and inconvenience. 
No mill of any dimensions has yet been erected, though 
there is more than one projected for the near future. 

A number of American capitalists who have recently 
secured large timber areas in the Harrison Lake district, 
sixty miles up the Fraser river from the coast, contem- 
plate erecting a large mill at Harrison river, the point 
on the Canadian Pacific railroad where access is had to 
Harrison lake. A mill building is already there, owned 
by the Rat Portage Lumber Company, and the machinery 
is being installed, the owners intending to operate this 
year on timber they own, also in the Harrison Lake dis- 
trict. This is the mill which it was recently reported 
had been bought by F. Brooks and M. Scanlon, of Min- 
neapolis, when those millionaire lumbermen visited the 
coast in December. 

Not without a protest from the loggers will the gov- 
ernment take action on the cancellation of pulp leases, 
or reserves, as requested by the millmen. The loggers 
do not think their interests were fairly represented at 
the recent conference with the chief commissioner, as it 
was made to appear that they would be benefited by the 
proposed cancellation. They consider that the only way 
they would be benefited would be by throwing open the 
areas in question to public competition, so that all might 
have equal opportunity of securing the limits, each on 
his own judgment as to the value. The loggers quite 
agree that as good timber lands close to the coast are 
searce, thése pulp concessions should be placed at the 
disposal of the lumber trade. 

Since the establishment of a direct line of steamers 
between British Columbia ports and New Zealand trade 
has begun in varieties of hardwood lumber from those 








We Build 
Special Fans, 
Blowers and 


Exhausters 
to Order. 


Air-moving plants differ in their requirements; 
hardly two are alike. Not only is there the en- 
tire range of pressures and volumes, but the fan 
must often be built to fit in a given space or tube 
driven by a certain prime mover, or to handle hot 
or corrosive gases, or to be absolutely free of noise, 
or to have the highest possible efficiency, etc. 

It is true that a “standard” fan may be speeded 
up or slightly modified to meet different condi- 
tions, but the chances are that it will not be as 
suitable for the work as would a fan designed for 
that particular place. 

We build special fans whenever they are 
needed. Our fans are custom made to measure. 
We do not recommend a type of fan until our en- 
gineer has been on the ground, conferred with the 
customer and gathered and werked up the data. 
If we supply the fan, it fits your plant, not some- 
one’s else. 

This does not imply that we are not well 
equipped with patterns or that our prices are high. 
For instance we have a full line of patterns for 
fan outlets and inlets intermediate in size to those 
furnished as standard by other builders. We 
save the customer the trouble of having a length 
of special pipe made to join the fan to the piping 
system. Our shops are equipped with all modern 
machinery useful in building fans. 





We build fans for every practical 
purpose, also heating coils. Write 
for our Fan Catalog, “AL.”"’ 


The Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
MATTEAWAN, N. Y. 


Gto. 4. GIBBON C 


(Sole builder of the Green Fuel Economizer 
in the United States.) 

















The Endorsement 
Of Every Lumberman 
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Who ever tried The McGarry Patent Safety Piling and Lowering Machine 
is a record which you cannot afford to ignore if you care aught about 
the economical! handling of lumber. “vith it you can pile anything 
from 1 inch to 10x10 inch, 60 to 60 M per day at a cost of 12 to Ibe. per M. 
Better let me send you descriptive circulars and testimonials—free. 

Address, JOHN A. McGARRY, Pilsen Station, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Sole Patentee for the United States and Canada. 

The Maine Electric Co., Portland, Me., Agents for the Eastern and Atlantic States. 








You Can Have the Paint Orders 
That the Catalogue House Gets Now. 


Did you ask how? By getting in line with our selling 
plan that brings you and parties thinking of painting into 
direct, personal contact. é 

Pitkin’s Barn Paint is being forcefully and continuously 
advertised to nearly three million farmers—the people who 
are its logical users. Many have used it with perfect satis- 
faction for 25 years. Moreare going to useit. This adver- 
tising is bringing results, and by our plan the dealers who 
co-operate are reaping the benefit, viz., the profits. 

It costs you just one cent to get all the particulars but if 
you work with us the mail order house can’t steal all your 
trade. , 

Better send the postal right now. If there is profit in 
this tomorrow there is more today. 


Our Illustrated Price List No. 55 showing complete 
line of paints is ready for those who want it, 


GEO. W. PITKIN CO., 


Founded 1868. 
Paint and Color Makers. Originators of Barn Paint. 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


AN UNPARALLELED OFFER 


To every manufacturer using wood- 
working machinery of any description, 
who will tell us he saw this ad in the 
American Lumberman, we will send 
free of charge one of our 

Van Duzen Loose Pulley Oilers 
They do not waste or throw oil—can be 
used on almost every size and speed of 
pulley. Tried and tested 15 — 7 
sizes all brass. Ask for price list 26D, 


THE E. W. VAN DUZEN CO., Cincianati, Ohi. 2 
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The Sort 
of Lumber 
That lalelps 



































make customers and hold them, is 
the kind you should handle if you - 
would add to your patrons and 
grow prosperous, and there is no 
brand on earth will serve you so 
well as our 


Goldsboro 
IN. CG. IPime 


It is perfectly milled, correctly graded 
and meets all requirements. If you 
are interested, drop us a line and we 
will tell you more about it and quote 


you prices. 


TELECODE USED. 


Johnson Wimsatt, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Kiln Dried, Rough or Dressed 


N. C. PINE 


Daily Capacity 175,000 Feet. 
FRANKLIN, VA. 
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N.C. Pine 


IN CAR OR CARGO SHIPMENTS. 


OUR EQUIPMENT enables us to carry a 
good stock of kiln dried, rough and dressed 
lumber, and we have shipping facilities that 
guarantee prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


i tinea NORFOLK, VA. 
18 Broadway, NEW YORK. Exchange Bldg.. BOSTON. 





islands. The steamer Pondol, the last in, brought 30,000 
feet for a San Francisco firm, and other shipments have 
been taken locally. The trade in Australian hardwoods 
has long been established here and has grown to con- 
siderable proportions. Large quantities of red bean and 
other finishing woods are used for office fittings and 
similar classes of cabinet work, many of the local banks 
being entirely fitted inside with woods brought from 
Australia. Heavy timbers are also sometimes brought, 
the Australian blue gum, spotted gum, ironbark and 
others being very strong and durable. One stick un- 
loaded from the steamer Aorangi recently measured two 
feet square and was thirty-six feet long. As this wood 
is about five times as heavy as fir the weight of such a 
stick can be imagined. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS. 


PPP D DDD LA 
FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


BurraLo, N. Y., Jan. 8.—Open weather has helped 
clear up the lumber docks, so that there is much less 
waiting to be assorted and piled than is sometimes the 
case. Inventories have been taken more easily than 
ever before and the figures are now inside ready to be 
worked upon. They are sure to show a good amount of 
lumber in yard and a good assortment. The builder also 
has been helped immensely, so that he will now try very 
hard to keep on through the winter, whereas if it had 
been cold and snowy in November he would have given 
up right away, but as it is he is beginning buildings 
much as in summer. Building permits for the week were 
twenty-five in number, all for small structures, there 
being eighteen frame dwellings in the list, the total cost 
being $74,742. The annual report of the bureau of 
buildings shows that the permits for the year were 2,867, 
involving an expenditure of $8,686,030, as against 
$7,401,006 for the year 1905. The amount has been 
exceeded only once. Building has been so generally in 
the line of dwellings for workingmen there is every 
prospect of the work going on this year with all of the 
former activity. 

Knowlton Mixer has gone south this week in the inter- 
est of his concern and will stop first in West Virginia 
to look up the state of the hemlock and spruce sup- 
ply, then going to the North Carolina pine districts 
nearer the coast, not returning till he has a good sea- 
son’s product in shape to handle as the eoncern needs it. 

Box manufacturers find that their business continues 
on a par with the lumber trade generally and they will 
not now look for a very slack season this winter, as the 
interval has been cut down very greatly already. The 
holiday shut down was much shorter than usual. 

James Lee, of the old firm of Lee, Holland & Co., and 
Mrs. Lee lately celebrated their golden wedding. Mr. 
Lee is not now in active business, but he keeps his office 
in the Montgomery mill still open. 

The yard of C. M. Betts & Co. is very busy shipping 
out stock, a long string of cars the other day rather con- 
tradicting the general idea that nobody has cars enough 
to meet orders. Much of the lumber going out was for 
patterns and all was pretty high grade. 

The Goodyear Lumber Company reports that it has 
shipped 205,000,000 feet of hemlock lumber from its 
mills during the last year and is not quite satisfied at 
that, for had more cars been available the amount would 
have been considerably more than it was. 

The winter thus far has been favorable to logging, but 
now comes the test, when the logs must be moved. Hol- 
land & Graves have not yet begun teaming in their 
Canadian woods, but they have a large cut ready and will 
start at this part of the work soon. 

W. H. Gratwick returns to his work as president of 
the Chamber of Commeree, as he has been renominated 
without opposition. The election takes place this week. 
Considerable important business has been taken up dur- 
ing the past year. 


TRADE IN TOLEDO. 


ToLeDO, Onto, Jan. 9.—No radical changes in the lum- 
ber situation have been noted since the closing of the 
old year. It is entirely too early to say anything as to 
the future. It is certam, however, that if the car short- 
age continues the present available stocks among local 
yards will be badly broken by the time spring arrives. 
Some of the local dealers are asking more for their 
lumber than was asked during December, presumably 
because they feel confident that most kinds of tim- 
ber and lumber will continue to stiffen in price. De- 
cember trade proved to be some larger than the same 
month in 1905, and, while December (1905) trade was 
in keeping with a very prosperous year, and while the 
weather for most of the month was against big trade 
during December of 1906, the business of last month 
was very satisfactory. Trade just now is in a healthy 
condition. Permits issued by the city building inspector 
since New Year’s show that building operations are 
large for this time of year. Eighteen permits, having 
a total valuation of $65,775, have been issued. 











FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 9.—Retail yards are not doing 
a very large business but wholesalers claim they are 
having about all they can do and in some instances are 
turning away business. Orders for delivery in thirty or 
sixty days are plentiful, but in some eases dealers are 
waiting to see what prices will be when the lumber is 
loaded upon the cars. 

H. I. Isbell, a prominent lumberman of Elkhart, Ind., 
was a visitor this week. 

J. W. Comstock, of Comstock & Wilcox, lumber dealers 
-of Duluth, ealled. lumbermen. this. week. 








upen Cleveland 
'W. P. Hilton, of the Advance Lumber Company, has 


just returned from an extensive trip throughout the 
south in the mterest of his company. 

The Fisher & Wilson company this week shipped an- 
other $1,800 carload of white pine lumber. This com- 
pany has an exceptionally large stock of fine white pine 
and the shipment of these expensive cars has grown to 
be a notable item in its business. 

J. Ketcham, of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Lumber 
Company, Duluth, Minn., was in this city on a general 
business trip this week. 

The annual report of the office of the building in- 
spector shows a remarkable amount of business to have 
been done in building circles in this city during the last 
year. Cleveland is growing at a wonderful rate and 
while the figures merely show what has been done within 
the city limits a vast amount of building has been done 
in the thriving suburbs which greatly increases the 
amount of business for this market. The report by 
months is as follows: 

1905. 











Permits. Cost. Permits. Cost. 

0 re 360 $ 1,517,934 135 $ 266,805 
Breer 306 429,905 124 143,610 
SE a aca sa. cat etame 562 1,254,520 534 858,065 
ST 54 spews h wae 884 1,323,786 494 805,120 
ME civars.o. eee db kaaate 800 1,372,129 538 1,064,940 
Sree ee 765 1,476,703 525 1,076,515 
aie 5) ik gig nee tee aera 643 1,120,338 469 1,137,770 
OOS . 716 1,120,355 536 1,059,705 
Mapeemaber 2.6... ce 645 871,426 435 949,100 
Seer rar 803 1,088,757 507 1,177,545 
November .......... 661 808,027 346 682,740 
rea 408 589,094 333 555,230 

J re errs 7,553 $12,972,974 4,976 $9,777,145 

THE EMPIRE STATE. 
PLN eee 


THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

_ New York, Jan. 8.—The general market tone is con- 
siderably better than it was last month and it is evident 
that there is at least some preparation by the retail 
dealers for more extensive buying. The money market 


- is steadier than it has been and the building situation, 


under the circumstances, is better; should the money 
market continue favorable builders believe there is no 
doubt of a noticeable improvement in the building per- 
mits. The. outlook now is encouraging and with the 
continuation of prevailing conditions in the manufac- 
turing trade, of which there seems no doubt, there is 
every reason for expecting a stiff demand. Inventorying 
time has brought an increase of inquiries and orders in 
some sizes heretofore thought to be plentiful. Hard- 
woods are steady and the price situation all around is 
taken as a sure indication that holders of stocks know 
for a certainty that the various markets are under con- 
trol and in healthy shape. 

A well known maritime authority states that the only 
noticeable indication of weakness in sail tonnage rates 
is in the southern yellow pine trade, which fact is ac- 
counted for in shipping circles by the scarcity of lumber 
orders for tonnage of suitable class and the increase in 
the supply oceasioned by vessels taking advantage of the 
excellent rates offered on coal, cement and other cargo 
outward before having secured return freight. 

The Atlantic Lumber Company, Boston, Mass., manu- 
facturer and wholesaler of hardwood lumber, has opened 
a local office at 66 Broad street, in charge of S. Herrn- 
stadt, well known to the local hardwood trade. 

The Douglas Fir Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated under the laws of New Jersey, at Montclair, 
to deal in lumber and timber, with capital stock of 
$50,000. The incorporators are C. D. Folsom, Upper 
Montclair; L. H. Straus, New York city, and G. E. 
Quigley, Union Hill, N. J. 

The Taft-Howell company, Cornwall Landing, has 
been incorporated under the laws of New York with 
capital stock of $100,000. This company takes over the 
old business of Mead & Taft, Cornwall Landing. 

One of the large eastern spruce wholesalers ealls atten- 
tion to the fact that reports received from Maine indi- 
cate that excellent lumbering conditions have prevailed 
along the upper St. John river and its tributaries and 
this year’s cut will be fully up to last year’s. The total 
eut is expected to be between 55,000,000 and 60,000,000 
feet. All local spruce dealers expect a good demand 
this season and an advanced opening market. 

W. R. Creed & Co., 1 Madison avenue, note a better- 
ment in North Carolina pine conditions this week, say- 
ing that business seems to be picking up considerably 
and that local yards are in a better buying attitude than 
last month. The firm’s large plant at Norlina, 8S. C., is 
running along nicely, turning out a good output averag- 
ing at the present time 25,000 feet a day. Another plan- 
ing mill is in the course of ereetion and will bring the 
total output up to at least 50,000 feet. The grade is of 
unusually good quality and is well received in this 
market. 

Ernest M. Kenna, 66 Broadway, returned on Friday 
from a trip to the large mills of the Paeifie Lumber 
Company, Scotia, Cal., part of whose output in this ter- 
ritory is handled by Mr. Kenna. He states that the 
company has made large improvements since his last trip 
to the west and it is better equipped than ever for han- 
dling eastern trade. Sinee the opening of an office in 
this territory the Pacific Lumber Company’s redwood 
is much better known to eastern retailers and through 
the efforts of Mr. Kenna many large shipments are now 
going forward. 

C. S. Langdon & Co., wholesale yellow pine and Oregen 
fir and Paeific coast dealers, 66 Broad street, report a 
stronger southern pine market and a slight improvement 
in Pacifie coast trade, which had been badly handicapped 
lately because of the difficulty which western shippers 
have of obtaining sufficient cars in which to shi 
orders for the east. Outside of this the demand for 
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western lumber is increasing and Mr. Langdon says that 
with the betterment of transportation facilities will come 
an increased demand for Oregon jir etc. Besides the 
firm’s large southern pine connections it represents the 
Pacific Pine Company, San Francisco, Cal.; St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma, Wash.; the Wheeler, 
Osgood Company, Tacoma, Wash.; H. McCormick Lum- 
ber Company, McCormick, Wash.; the Western Lumber & 
Pole Company, Denver, Col. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TonawanpaA, N. Y., Jan. 7.—Having gained 
the distinction of receiving more lumber by vessel than 
any other place in the country, the Tonawandas have 
started a career which bids fair to give them another 
record in the way of rail receipts. The arrival of lumber 
by rail has been on the increase since the output of 
white pine in the west began to decrease, but the amount 
scheduled to arrive here during the winter will be far 
ahead of previous years. ‘I'he predictions of dealers that 
the receipts of stock by rail this winter will be twice 
as large as a year ago are beiug borne out by the arrival 
of stock in trainloads from Canada. The first trainload 
of lumber ever received from Canada or any other pro- 
ducing section of the country for storage in a local 
yard pending shipment to consumers was received by the 
R. T. Jones Lumber Company today and consisted of 
over a score of cars with approximately 300,000 feet. 
This company is one of several that will receive from 
1,000,000 to 5,000,000 feet of stock by rail from across 
the border this winter and the indications are that many 
more trainloads will arrive before the opening of navi- 
gation. Much of the stock being brought in by rail is 
produced in sections not easily accessible to lake traffic. 
Shippers state that rail receipts from Canada are bound 
to increase rapidly and the prospect&S are bright for the 
Tonawandas becoming a leader in the amount of lumber 
handled through this branch of commerce. 

Wallace I. Robertson, formerly of the banking house 
of Frederick Robertson & Co. and Fred Roginson, 
formerly with J. & T. Charlton, have formed a partner- 
ship under the name of Robertson & Roginson and have 
leased the Charlton mill on Thompson street for one 
year with an option of three. They will conduct a 
custom planing business. They are seriously considering 
the advisability of installing machinery for the manu- 
facture of box shooks. A part of the Charlton plant had 
been operated as a planing mill by Charles G. Doebler 
for five months prior to today, when Robertson & Rogin- 
son took possession. 

Shippers have been notified of an embargo placed on 
all kinds of freight to be moved from New York and 
nearby points over certain railroads until the conges- 
tion of the freight has been relieved. The advantageous 
position of the Tonawandas will save shippers much in- 
convenience. The numerous lines over which they can 
forward stock will provide an outlet over those lines 
that are not enforcing the embargo. Many of the ship- 
pers were made cognizant of the situation on some of 
the roads today, and stock that was billed to go out 
over the congested lines has been transferred at once to 
other lines, principally the Erie. The car situation has 
been greatly relieved during the last week. In fact, 
some of the shippers state that cars are more numerous 
than orders. 

Building in North Tonawanda for 1906 shows a 
marked increase over 1905. During the last year per- 
mits were granted for the construction of fifty-two build- 
ings within the fire limits, while only thirty-two permits 
were issued during the preceding year. The number of 
permits issued does not indicate the amount of building 
in progress, as the operations outside of the fire limits 
have been even more active than within. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Mackenzie have returned from a 
ten days’ trip to Chicago and Cleveland. 

J. A. McKenney, of the Twin City Lumber Company, 
is in the west looking after stock to be shipped to the 
local yard by vessel next season. 

J. Milton Hazard, of Philadelphia, Pa., was in the 
Tonawandas during the last week looking after lumber 
interests. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE. 
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SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PittsBuRG, Pa., Jan. 7.—Weather conditions, while 
detrimental to health and discouraging to mercantile 
business, are aiding outside construction work and caus- 
ing a steady movement of stock in building and indus- 
trial lines. Railroad operations have been carried further 
along and freight movements have been better. Reports 
are that the car situation has improved somewhat. There 
is a better movement reported from the south and in 
West Virginia. This may be only a temporary spasm 
of virtue on the part of the railroads, but it has -been 
an agreeable change for the lumber men. 

Prices have remained unusually firm. The hemlock 
situation has not changed much. The announcement is 
to the effect that an advance will have to come soon, 
however. A committee is working on the subject at 
this time and will report to the Pittsburg association 
at an early day. White pine is scarce and dealers seem 
as a rule to be wholly at a loss what to expect during 
the coming spring and summer. Not a few have taken 
additional trips to the northwest to make another effort 
to supplement their orders for the new year there. 

Spruee sales indicate a fresh spurt which will broaden 
materially during the early spring. The demand is 
growing fast and in every line of trade. Yellow pine, 
while unehanged in price, has become so searce that 
it is doubtful if orders fer amy considerable quantity 
would be taken without reservation. Prices are due to 





advance with the new season, as inquiries are numerous 
and contracts have been taken that are sure to keep 
many mills busy in the spring. Hardwoods are firm. 
There is no special feature marking the sales of this 
grade of lumber, but the general complaint is the low 
condition of stocks and inability to keep plants supplied 
with any quantity. Lath and shingles are only in fair 
demand, but the shortage of stock prohibits any weak- 
ening of prices at this time. 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Company has 
made a fine start for the new year by closing the last 
day of 1906 and opening the first business day of 1907 
with a total of sales of mixed lumber of 1,500,000 feet. 
President W. D. Johnston says this is a good omen and 
a most encouraging sign of the feeling of the people. 
He looks for greater business as the year advances. 
The railroad situation is more encouraging, but still 
very bad. 

The Forest Lumber Company reports a lot of good 
orders booked thus far this year and plenty of addi- 
tional orders could be secured if there was any assur- 
ance of securing cars for the shipment of the orders 
taken. The yellow pine market is much stronger. 

Flint, Erving & Stoner report business generally active 
with a lot offered that is checked only by the inability 
of railroads to care for it at the mills. The company 
has completed plans for the installation of an additional 
planing mill at its Dunlevie (W. Va.) plant, which will 
soon be in operation and will be particularly well lo- 
cated for operating in conjunction with the saw mills. 
President J. B. Flint is in Dunlevie looking after this 
new work, which is being pushed as rapidly as possible. 
It will materially increase the capacity of the Dunlevie 
plant. Mr. Erving is in the northwest looking after 
white pine and efforts are being made to book more 
business from that point. 

The Willson Bros. Lumber-Company report a better 
car service during the last week. Shipments have come 
forward better and, while there is still a heavy conges- 
tion, the fact that the movement has increased at all at 
this season has given fresh courage to go ahead with 
business. 

J. M. Balsley returned last week from a trip to the 
east. He was also in the south and reports mills running 
remarkably steady and logging being carried on with 
better success than is usual at this season. Mr. Balsley 
captured some big orders while in New York which will 
keep that company busy in its hardwood department for 
some time. 

The Germain Company reports a continuation of in- 
quiries for new business, which have been unusually fre- 
quent since the middle of December, and some consider- 
able new business booked during the last week. L. Ger- 
main and his brother, who spent the holiday week at 
their home in Michigan, have returned and have been 
hard at work ever since. Car service has been worse 
in the experience of this company during the last week. 

Application has been filed for a charter for another 
new lumber company for Pittsburg, to be known as the 
Ben Avon Lumber Company, of Ben Avon, a small 
suburb of Pittsburg. The application is signed by John 
W. Cook, Joseph D. Cook, W. R. Hazlett and James 
B. Wallace. It is for a retail company with yards to 
be established in Avon, where there has become a veri- 
table building boom that promises to continue for years. 

H. V. Curll, of Curll & Lytle Lumber Company, man- 
ufacturer and dealer in hardwoods, white pine, yellow 
pine and cypress, has purchased an interest in the Ala- 
bama Hardwood Lumber Company, of Mobile, Ala. Mr. 
Curll bought the interest of H. Murphy, of Murphy & 
Diebold, this city. The Alabama Hardwood Lumber 
Company operates one of the largest and best planing 
mills in Alabama and Mr. Curll says that the mill is 
running day and night and has enough orders to keep 
it busy at the same rate for the next six months. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 8.—The annual report of the 
Bureau of Building Inspection shows that Philadelphia 
has passed through one of the biggest of its years so far 
as building operations are concerned. An extraordinarily 
great number of permits were issued and the value of 
the operations was greater by far than in any other year 
of the city’s history. There is every indication that the 
building boom will continue during the new year. 

William Hinkson, a retired lumber and coal merchant, 
who was formerly widely known throughout the trade 
but who has not been in active business for many years, 
died recently at his home in Chester, Pa., at the advanced 
age of 86 years. 

Emil Guenther took title last week from Henry R. 
Foley to a tract of ground at Gray’s Ferry avenue, near 
Washington avenue, for a nominal consideration sub- 
ject to.a mortgage of $25,000. 

Edward F. Henson, of Henson & Pearson, 921 North 
Delaware avenue, has been nominated as one of the exec- 
utive council of the Board of Trade. 

Announcement has previously been made in this letter 
of the severance by C. E. Lloyd, jr., of his connection 
with the Cherry River Boom & Lumber Company and 
his association with the Boice Lumber Company, Incor- 
porated, of Abingdon, Va., as vice president of that 
concern. Mr. Lloyd has issued a formal announcement 
of his new association, advising that he will handle the 
hardwood output of the company and conduct a whole- 
sale lumber business in western and southern hardwoods, 
spruce, pine ete. He invites calls at the company’s new 
offices, 1430 Land Title building, this city. 

J. N. Holloway & Co., 417 Crozer building, has ap- 
plied for membership in the Lumbermen’s Exchange. 
Its application cannot be acted upon for a month, ac- 
cording to the rules of the exchange. 

John H. Calhoun, Savannah representative of George 
F. Craig & Co., of this city, spent the Christmas holi- 
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_ SPECIAL inducement in price to move 
quick following N. C. Pine Flooring : 


2 Cars 
5 Cars 
5 Cars 
5 Cars 


No. 2 13-16 x 3 & 3% in. Face. 
No. 3 13-16 x 3, 3% & 4in. Face. 
No, 4 2 es 

1x 6&8 in. Roofers. 


Ellington & Guy, RICHMOND, 











C.J, 


Carter Lumber Company, 


MANUFACTURER 


YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF FINISH. 


STEAM DRIED RIGHT. 
SOFT AND BRIGHT. 


Kansas City, Missouri. 








TENNESSEE RED CEDAR 
POSTS, POLES AND PILING 


Round, Split, Sawed, Hewed. 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS AND GOOD STOCK, 


Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Co. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 
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A Saw Mill 
Engineer Knows 


what a problem it is to get a lever or quick 

opening valve that is easy to operate and 

on which he candepend at all times—one 

that will not stick fast or jam when half 

opened or closed. That explains why so 
many saw wills today are equipped 
with 


THE POWELL IMPROVED 
LEVER THROTTLE VALVE. 


Itissimple, strong and overcomes all of the ahove 
difficulties, besides outlast- 


ing any other similar valve 
on the market; so friction- 
less a child could operate it. 
All parts are made to gauge, 
hence are interchangeab e. 
Jobbing houses everywhere 
handle them. Our catalog 
tells more about them. as 
well as other steam brass 
goods, and is free. 


THE WM. POWELL CO. 


“POWELL CINCINNATI, 0., U.S.A. 2 








OUR CHICAGO STOCK 


enables us to fill orders for 


TIMBERS 


promptly. We can furnish 
FIR, YELLOW PINE and OAK 


in nearly all sizes and lengths, 
Let us know your wants, and 
we will be glad to quote you. 


The Marsh & Bingham Co. 


1105 Old Colony Building, 
Milland Yard, 37th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO. 


r ) 
Dealers We Supply 


and have been selling for years know the 
advantages of buying direct of the manu- 
facturer. Send us your next order for 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


and we will show you some of the ad- 
vantages our method possesses over the 
fellow who merely jobs lumber. 


Camp & Hinton Co: 


LUMBERTON, MISS. 
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OUR MOTTO: “PROMPT SHIPMENTS” 
WHEN YOU WANT 


Yellow Pine 


FINISH, FLOORING, CEILING, 
DROP SIDING, SHIPLAP or CAR 
MATERIAL place your orders with 


Geo. E. Wood Lbr. Co. 


Mills at American Trust Bldg., 
Caryville, Florida. Clark and Monroe Sts., CHICAGO, 


YELLOW PINE 


Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln-Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling. etc, 


SOUTHERN PINE CO. OF GEORGIA, 


N. Y. Correspondents 
The Haviland Lumber Co.. 62 Pine St. SAVANNAH, GA. 
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days in Philadelphia and was cordially welcomed by a 
host of friends in the trade. 

A greater amount of lumber has been handled at 
this point for the year just closed than for any pre- 
ceding one. Prices have been high and both retailers 
and wholesalers have made handsome profits. The pros- 
pects for 1907 are exceptionally good and orders are 
already being placed for future delivery. The car short- 
age situation is still the one vexatious proposition. Its 
solution appears to be as far away as ever. Many of 
the wholesale trade of this city are of the opinion that 
the situation is getting worse instead of better. 

There has been no weakening in prices. Oak is re- 
ported to be plentiful. Poplar and bass are reported 
very scarce and prices for this grade of timber are 
soaring higher weekly. ; 

C. KE. Collins has been placed in charge of the local 
office of the Cherry River Boom & Lumber Company. 
F. A. Kirby, who has succeeded Mr. Lloyd as sales 
manager, is making his headquarters at Scranton. 

J. W. Floyd, a well known lumber salesman, has en- 
tered the employ of the Boice Lumber Company for 1907. 
He will make his headquarters in this city, being asso- 
ciated with Mr. Lloyd. 

H. G. McCleary, a salesman for fourteen years with 
Charles M. Betts & Co., a part of which time he spent 
at the Buffalo offices of the concern, has severed his 
connection with that concern and will start in business in 
this city shortly for himself. Mr. McCleary has been 
well known to the trade and is highly esteemed. 

B. F. Betts, of Charles M. Betts & Co., left imme- 
diately after the first of the year for a trip to the mills 
of the concern at Sumter and Effingham, 8. C. He is 
due to return next week. 

John H. Lank, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change, who has been slightly ill for a few weeks, spent 
a few days last week with his family in the country. 
He attended the golden wedding anniversary of his 
wife’s parents at Lewes, Del. 

At the meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange Thurs- 
day, January 4, there was little done except to receive 
reports from committees. S. B. Vrooman, of S. B. 
Vrooman & Co., who was the delegate of the exchange 
to the Congress of Rivers and Harbors at Washington 
last month, made a report, which was adopted, in sub- 
stance as follows: 


Having been appointed as a delegate I make this report: 
There were 1,147 delegates present at the congress. Speaker 
Cannon and Chairman Burton, of the congressional commit- 
tee, made addresses. All were enthusiastic over the im- 
portance of the improvement of the rivers and harbors 
throughout the country. A number of addresses were made 
by prominent men taking as their text congress must ap- 
propriate not less than $50,000,000 annually for the deep- 
ening of our waterways and the improvement of our harbors. 


Mr. Vrooman reported that the congress visited the 
White House, where they were received by President 
Roosevelt. Of this audience with the President, Mr. 
Vrooman says: 


In a very few words the president stated that he was 
familiar with the subject and that it met with his hearty 
approval. He said that he would consult with the codérdi- 
nate branches of the government and would do all he could 
to help the good work along. 


In conclusion, Mr. Vrooman has reported: 


In regard to the probability of our obtaining a 35-foot 
channel I am satisfied it will not be approved until: First, 
we have the 30-foot channel completed. Second, no modi- 
fication of the present methods of excavating a 30-foot chan- 
nel is necessary to insure a channel of the required dimen- 
sions. This report gives official approval of the present 
project and sets at rest any question about a 30-foot channel 
being maintained. The cost of-the yearly maintenance is 
estimated at from $130,000 to $250,000, which is a small 
amount when the importance of the commerce of the Dela- 
ware river is considered. While we are not yet getting the 
35-foot channel we are getting very close to it. 


R. C. Lippincott submitted a report from the com- 
mittee on railroads and transportation in which the 
slow movement of freight was complained of. This 
report was ordered to be filed. It was neither accepted 
nor rejected. 

George F. Craig, of George F. Craig & Co., is in 
West Virginia looking after the mill interests of his 
concern there. 

W. L. Rice, of T. B. Rice & Sons Company, is in the 
east for a few days on special business. 

Mr. Fletcher, of the Atlantic City Lumber Company, 
was one of the visitors to the city trade last week. 

F. P. Southgate, acting inspector general of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Dealers’ Association, spent 
the holiday week in this city. He was the guest of 
relatives of his wife while here, but combined business 
with pleasure and called upon the trade. He returned 
last week to New York city. 

Vicegerent Snark Sheip, of the Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo of the eastern district of Pennsylvania, has 
fixed upon February 8 as the date for the next concate- 
nation. Arrangements are being made. It will prob- 
ably be held in the Bourse building. A number of kit- 
tesn are to be initiated. 

F. T. Rumbarger contemplates attending the annual 
meeting of the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation at Indianapolis, January 10. Mr. Rumbarger 
as well as most of the other members of the Rumbarger 
Lumber Company began their business careers in the 
Indiana hardwood trade. As a native product of In- 
diana Mr. Rumbarger was especially invited to attend 
the convention which is designated on the cards of invi- 
tation as a ‘‘Home Coming.’’ The Rumbarger Lumber 
Company is the only firm in this city which has its 
members composed of representatives of the trade of 
Indiana. 

George Hemmerle and Mr. Hoodwalker have lately 
been admitted to the firm of Sheip & Vandegrift, which 
has been incorporated. 

W. T. Latham, manager of the Northern Lumber Com- 
pany, New York, was a visitor last week. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association held its 
annual meeting Thursday, January 10, in the rooms of 
the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Exchange. On the same 
evening the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association held its annual meeting and banquet at the 
Union League. Officers were elected for the ensuing 
year. Robert G. Kay presided as toastmaster. F. S. 
Underhill is secretary and treasurer of the wholesale 
dealers’ association. There were about sixty present. 
The Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, which is 
composed of retailers, was the guest of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange at a luncheon served in the exchange 
rooms at noon. 

F. 8S. Underhill was sent by the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change last week as a special delegate to represent the 
exchange at the Reciprocal Demurrage Convention held 
in Chicago. The motion to have representation at the 
convention was made by F. T. Rumbarger, of the Rum- 
barger Lumber Company, at a special meeting of the 
exchange. Mr. Kay, who presided, selected Mr. Under- 
hill as the representative after the motion had been 
unanimously carried. 

J. Gibson, MelIlvane & Co., entered judgment last 
week in the local courts against W. W. and Deborah 
Phillips on a note for $730.41. 

Two vessels arrived in port last week loaded with 
eargoes of logwood. The bark Freeman brought 468 
tons besides 680 tons of logwood roots, while the schooner 
Fannie Prescott arrived with 750,000 pounds of logwood. 

Suit was instituted in the local courts last week by 
the Nicola Lumber Company against Soble Bros. on a 
contract. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 
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NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 5.—Automobiles are coming into 
common use by retail lumber dealers, who find that their 
use saves a great deal of time. The Pope & Cottle Com- 
pany, of Chelsea, of which George F. Cobb is manager, 
has had a machine for the last year and intends to put 
on an additional one in the spring. These are for the 
use of their salesmen. The Curtis & Pope Lumber Com- 
pany, of Boston, will also furnish a runabout for one 
of their salesmen in the spring. 

William E. Litchfield left last week for his mill in 
North Vernon, Ind. He will attend the lumberman’s 
meeting in Indianapolis January 11 and from there will 
go toWashington to attend the meeting on the 14th. 

Among the visitors from Maine last week were: H. B. 
Sargent, of the Sargent Lumber Company, Bangor; Mr. 
Lowell, of Lowell & Angell; Ezra Stearns, of the Stearns 
Lumber Company, Bangor, and A. H. Shaw, of the Shaw 
Lumber Company, Bath. 

C. F. Washburn, trustee, has succeeded to the busi- 
ness of the estate of E. A. White. This business is 
located in Boston. 

George Van Dyke, of the Connecticut Valley Lumber 
Company, has been buying a large number of horses in 
Boston and New York during the last week to ship into 
the woods. 

C. H. Dresser & Son, Hartford, Conn., are building an 
addition to their woodworking mill, 108x140 feet, two 
stories high. It will be equipped as a steam power plant. 

The Publishers’ Paper Company will cut about 7,000,- 
000 feet of timber in Bartlet, N. H., during this winter. 

Mitchell & Harding, lumber dealers, South Lawrence, 
Mass., are building a large addition to their plant. 

John T. Mahoney, of the C. W. Leatherbee Lumber 
Company, was given a pleasant surprise January 7 by 
the presentation of a silver service valued at $500. 

About sixty-four acres of wood and timber land was 
sold at auction at Hubbardston, Mass., for $15,225 to 
F. O. Arnold, of Worcester. Several prominent lumber 
firms were represented at this auction. 








THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Banoor, ME., Jan. 5.—Lumber operators say that with 
the continuance of the present excellent lumbering con- 
ditions on the upper St. John river in Maine the cut this 
year will be fully as large, if not larger, than last year. 
A meeting of the upper St. John river driving corpora- 
tion has been called for January 9 at Fort Kent, and 
operators will then submit estimates of their cuts. 

It now looks as though the amount that the upper 
driving corporation would have to handle, one-fifth of 
which would not come over the Grand falls, would be 
about 160,000,000 feet. Last year the amount was 155,- 
000,000. The Cushing concern, of St. John, is the 
heaviest. operator on the upper St. John, and its total to 
come down river next spring will be about 39,000,000. 
Of this amount about 20,000,000 is being taken out at 
Baker lake and the headwaters of the St. John river, 
while about 3,000,000 is being cut at Seven Islands. 
There is about 16,000,000 of old lumber owned by this 
concern hung up from last season. The Stetson & Cutler 
concern is also operating heavily this year, taking the 
operations of men who had formerly cut for Murray & 
Gregory. Their total operations for their St. John mills 
will be about 29,500,000. Of this amount Albert Currier 
is cutting 6,000,000 at Seven islands, Cunliffe Bros. 15,- 
000,000, Robert Aitken 6,000,000 and Neil McLean about 
2,500,000, all on the Allegash. Murray & Gregory’s total 
will be about 20,000,000 feet. Of this amount John Kil- 
burn is cutting about 6,000,000 on the northwest branch 
of the St. John, and Xavier Schoinard 7,000,000 on 
Black river. The concern has about 7,000,000 of old 
lumber to come down next spring. 

Randolph & Baker, on the St. Francis, have Harry 
Burns and William Stone —- and they will each 
take out about 3,000,000, which with 5,000,000 or 6,000,- 
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000 feet of other lumber will give this concern a total of 
from 10,000,000 to 12,000,000. Other operators on the 
St. Francis are Charles Miller, who is taking out 6,000,- 
000, and the Scott Lumber Company, which will cut 
about 3,000,000. 

On Green river John Stevens, of Edmunston, will cut 
about 5,000,000. On the Baker branch John A. Morrison, 
of St. John, will cut about 3,000,000 feet of cedar as 
well as some spruce. 

On the Tobique it is hard to estimate how much will 
be cut. It is presumed that the Frasers will cut about 
10,000,000, besides some cedar, while R. A. Estey counts 
on taking out about 3,000,000 for Charles Miller, of St. 
John. Hilyard Bros. also have a fair sized operation on 
the Tobique, but the conditions early in the season were 
exceptionally bad on that river, so that it is hard to 
estimate the cut there. Of the lumber which will not 
come over Grand falls about 20,000,000 feet will be cut 
by the St. John River Lumber Company. The Van 
Buren Lumber Company will also have from 10,000,000 
to 12,000,000 feet. 





CALIFORNIA. 
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FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


San FRANCISCO, CAL., Jan. 5.—W. H. Little has gone 
to Portland, Ore., to look after the interests of the 
Loop Lumber Company, the San Francisco representa- 
tives of the Inman-Poulsen Lumber Company. 

John H. Prideaux, of the Charles Nelson Lumber 
Company, who is Vicegerent Snark of Hoo-Hoo for the 
district of northern California, is in the east, having 
been called suddenly on account of his mother’s serious 
illness. 

F. A. Hihn, a large owner of mills and yards in 
Monterey county, came up from Santa Cruz this week. 

It is announced that the Diamond & Caldor Lumber 
Company’s mill at Dogtown, Cal., has closed for the 
season. 

The Olsson-Mahoney Lumber Company recently sold 
its branch yard on Brannan street, San Francisco, to 
the Nielsen-Benner Company. 

Large holdings of timber recently acquired by a syn- 
dicate of Salt Lake City capitalists in western Glenn 
county, Cal., are to be developed at an early date. The 
erection of a large mill is contemplated on Grindstone 
creek, which will be reached by a proposed extension of 
the Southern Pacific branch line now running from 
Willows to Fruto. 

C. R. Johnson, president of the Union Lumber Com- 
pany, is still in southern California for his health after 
a severe illness. The Union Lumber Company has 
bought the steam schooner Arctic from the Hammond 
Lumber Company and will place the vessel in the lumber 
trade out of Fort Bragg. 

The Charles D. Ford Company, wholesale lumber, has 
moved to 1025 Monadnock building. 

Frank W. Warren has moved to 1041 Monadnock 
building. 

F. W. Carey & Co. will wove to 944 Monadnock 
building. 

A suite of twenty-five handsomely fitted up offices on 
the twelfth floor of the James Flood building is now 
occupied by the California Sugar & White Pine Agency, 
the California Pine Box & Lumber Company, Weed 
Lumber Company, Wendling Lumber Company, Cross 
Lumber Company and the California Northeastern Rail- 
road Company. In view of the large rail shipping in- 
terests of these concerns it is very convenient for them 
to be located in the building which is occupied almost 
entirely by the general offices of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company. 

The Redwood Investment Company, Incorporated, Los 
Angeles, which owns 680 acres of redwood timber on Elk 
river, in Humboldt county, and other fine tracts, will 
complete its first shingle mill within three months at 
Jones Prairie. It will be equipped with four shingle 
machines driven by a 150-horsepower engine. A daily 
cut of 250,000 shingles is expected. The logs will be 
hauled from the woods to the mill by a bull-donkey, 
where they will be cut into bolts by a drag-saw. G. M. 
MeDaniels is superintending the construction work. 
President J. C. Brown is now located in Humboldt 
county. 

S. O. Johnson, assistant general manager of the 
McCloud River Lumber Company, sailed with his bride 
for Honolulu January 5, in the steamship Mongolia. 
By a coincidence H. D. Johnson, jr., of South Bend, 
Ind., took the same steamer with his wife, also on a 
honeymoon tour. 

The new steam schooner Berkeley has been launched 
at the Lindstrom yard, Aberdeen, Wash. The vessel 
is 168 feet long, 38 feet wide, and 12% feet deep, and 
will cost about $70,000, having a carrying capacity of 
600,000 feet of lumber. Charles Wiggins, of San Fran- 
cisco, will place the new vessel in the coasting lumber 
trade. 

John Lindstrom, who is rushed with contracts for 
steam lumber carriers at his yards at Eureka, Cal., and 
Aberdeen, Wash., says that by the end of 1907 thirty- 
five steam schooners will have been added to the coast- 
ing lumber fleet within a period of two years. Fifteen 
lumber steamers have been built on the coast this year, 
and several iron vessels have been ordered from eastern 
yards. 

W. L. Baumgardner, who bought machinery for a 
shingle mill, is erecting a plant on Boulder creek, Cal., 
in the Sequoia district. 

. H. Queal, president and general manager of the 
MeCloud River Lumber Company and the McCloud 
River Railroad Company, has arrived from the east 


and will attend the annual meetings of the two corpora- 
tions in this city January 15. The McCloud River 
Railroad Company has opened handsome offices on the 
twelfth floor of the James Flood building. The prin- 
cipal office force of the McCloud River Lumber Com- 
pany is now located at McCloud, where the mills are 
situated. 


Recent tonnage engagements for lumber include: 


Ship Jabez Howes, from Puget sound to Port Elizabeth. 
Ship Schurbek, from Portland to Valparaiso, f. o. 55s, prior 
to arrival, by Renton, Holmes & Co. Bark Louisiana, from 
Puget sound; by the California & Manila Commercial Com- 
pany, prior to arrival. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 

Los ANGELES, CaL., Jan. 2.—December proved the 
smallest month in the year in the city building line. 
Indeed the figures footed up much below what any other 
month did even during the strike, and much below what 
real estate owners and builders anticipated. The grand 
total of building permits for December, 1906, proved 
to be only 482, and the total value thereof down to the 
low figure of $933,675. The falling off turned largely 
on the rapid rise in retail prices of lumber, but some 
of it was due to the fact that it was not always possible 
to get the lumber wanted. An immense amount of lum- 
ber has been sold and used here in the last six weeks 
that would not pass inspection for any particular grade 
by a good many rows on the board rule. 

There have been weeks recently when the amount of 
lumber in the harbor was very small, some days only 
eight or ten cargoes being at the docks and some of 
them not sawed lumber, and some little better than box 
lumber. But yesterday brought in a large fleet. Early 
this morning there were thirty-five cargoes ready to dis- 
charge and many of them large, and some were still 
down the stream waiting for dockage. The steamer 
Wasp came in from San Francisco with 670,000 feet of 
lumber for the Consolidated Lumber Company. The 
North Pacifie steamship George W. Elder arrived from 
Portland with a large freight and passenger list and 
will clear again today on her return trip north. The 
bark P. B. Cheney arrived from Portland with 920,000 
feet of lumber consigned to the Santa Fe Railroad Com- 
pany, evidently to be transshipped outside the state. 
The schooner Azalea from Eureka brought in 390,000 
feet for the Crescent Wharf & Warehouse Company. 
The schooner Minnie A. Caine from Gray’s harbor 
brought in 1,100,000 feet for the Consolidated Lumber 
Company and the barkentine Koko Head from Belling- 
ham brought in 1,450,000 feet of lumber for the E. K. 
Wood Lumber Company. The steamer James 8S. Hig- 
gins cleared for Port Brag and the steamer Aberdeen for 
Eureka yesterday to reload back for this port. The 
steamer Charles Nelson from Portland, the bark Dia- 
mond Head from Astoria, the steamer W. H. Smith from 
Ballard and the schooner Cecelia Sudden from Raymond 
are all out two days on their way down with full cargoes 
for local dealers. The schooner Eric has arrived at 
South Bend and the schooner Albert Mayer at Belling- 
ham to load lumber for San Pedro. The schooner Fred 
J. Wood has been withdrawn from the local fleet to 
carry lumber from Gray’s harbor to Guaymas. Today 
the steamer Carmel leaves for Eureka for a load of lum- 
ber or shingles. Altogether there are twenty-two car- 
goes practically due at this port, and some of them 
large and important cargoes. Among the number are 
several not overly familiar in these waters, but with the 
tremendous pressure brought to bear to fill up the de- 
pleted lumber piles in this vicinity there is likely to be a 
continuance of the large fleet at the docks. 

A heavy call for everything in the lumber line for the 
territories and Old Mexico is still in evidence. Some 
new mills are being built in the latter country, but noth- 
ing can be expected from them before late next spring. 
Dealers in town are not fretting on account of the slow 
sales and the small amount of building going on, for this 
is the midst of the wet season and they are thinking 
more of the future and the probable call for lumber next 
season than of a big building season just now, when 
the roads are bad and stocks are depleted and badly 
broken. 

Retail dealers in this vicinity are more concerned just 
now about getting in larger stock and better assortment, 
even at the present high prices of $26 for anything 
like straight mill run cargoes of Oregon pine, with red- 
wood still higher in proportion. It is said today that 
good straight mill run cargoes of redwood are selling at 
$28 plus, while the retail price is almost anything that 
ean be procured, with grades of redwood except to the 
initiated and to the elect, that would not have been 
thought of one year ago, and as one dealer himself ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘something scandalous’’ in the medium 
grades, and still up to recently there is scarcely enough 
of the wood to be found except in a few wholesale yards 
to anywhere supply the market. 





STATUS OF REDWOOD SHINGLES. 
(Special telegram to the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

Eureka, CAL., Jan. 6.—A brisk demand for redwood 
shingles continues both for use in California and for 
shipment to the east. An advance of 10 cents a thou- 
sand, California count, and 25 cents a thousand for 
eastern delivery has taken place owing to the marked 
increase in the cost of production. Redwood shingles 
now are quoted at $3.75 a thousand delivered on a 
60-cent rate. The redwood shingle associations have 
more orders on their books than ever before and the 
indications are the coming season will break all previous 
records with respect to quantity sold. 






















J. C. Turner Lumber Co. 








35,000,000 | 
IN STOCK ! 








Cypress, 


California 
Redwood, 


Washington 
Fir and Cedar, 


Cypress, Redwood and 
Cedar Shingles. 
















MAIN OFFICE: New York City, 112,Broedwax- 
YARDS: IRVINGTON = ON © THE = HUDSON. 











Sea Coast Lumber Co. 


No. | MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 





wants to contract for the output of cypress 
mills and will advance as fast as put in pile. 





Also make quick shipments by steamer, 
rail or sail, of almost any sized order of 


GULF 


CYPRESS LUMBER 








C. L. CROSS, 
Louisiana Red Cypress 


Selling Agent, Cypress Selling Co., New Orleans, La. 


FLOORING, CEILING, SIDING AND FINISHING, CAR SIDING, 
CAR ROOFING AND MOULDING; TANK STOCK AND FAC- 
TORY PLANK A SPECIALTY. ALSO LATH AND SHINGLES. 


Long Distance Telephone, H arrigon, 810, 


910 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Il. 























Cc. D. BENEDICT & CO. 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Nothing but YELLOW PINE 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Chicago Office, 
1240 Old Colony Bldg. 


Southern Office, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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Ahead of the Procession 


“Dwight Special” 


THIN 


Hardwood Flooring. 


Send for Samples. Fall into line and buy 





the Best Form of thin Flooring on the market. 
30 years experience. Best Mill Equipment. Kiln- 
drying Facilities Unequaled. 


Dwight Lumber Company, 


Sole Manufacturers, DETROIT, MICH. 














If you want 
Quick Service 
drop us a line for 
we make a 
specialty of 


WISCONSIN 


Basswood, Birch, Oak and Elm 


Also Southern plain and Quartered Red and White 
Oak. Our milling is perfect and prices are right. 


UPHAM & AGLER, 


Telephone, American Trust Bidg., 
Central 6720. Clark and Monroe Sts., Chicago. 


OAK.... FL 
BEECH 

Klin Dried, Bored, 
End Matched, Hollow 


Backed and Polished. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
end BEVEL SIDING. 


NEW GLASGOW PLANING MILL CO., GLASGOW, KENTUCKY. 








Hardwood Lumber 
NORTHERN and SOUTHERN. 


Write us for prices on red and white oak, gum, basswood, 
birch, elm, maple. We still have for sale a few items of 1905 
stock, such as 1”, 2”’ and 244” maple, 1” curly birch, and 2” and 
2%" plain and red birch—all choice stock and bone dry. 

Let us have your inquiries. 


G. W. Jones Lumber Co. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 1717 Railway Exchange. APPLETON, WIS. 




















HEATH- WITBECK Co. 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


COMPLETE stocks = 
Northern and Southern Varieties. 


Yards: General Offices: 
Thebes, Ill. Chicago, Ill. Willoughby Building, 


Telephone. Central 5916. 6 Madison St.. CHICAGO. 





Our Planing Mill is running, 


Sanford & pe chewed 
Treadway ; BASSW00D 


M i . Ai ] Mixed Cars Mouldings, 


Siding and Finishing Boerd: 








THE SOUTHWEST. 


OP PDI LID IPI IP 
THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 9.—Considerable betterment is 
noticeable in the southern pine conditions. Because of 
the car shortage buyers have been early in placing 
orders, believing that those who order early will be the 
the first served when the car shortage is lifted. This 
has caused an early booking by those who, as a rule, 
wait until the last moment. While the car situation is 
still in bad shape there is a slight increase in the num- 
ber of cars coming in and it is thought that there will 
be a steady improvement from now on. The market is 
firm in prices and from present appearances it will go 
higher. 

C. L. Rutt, president of the C. L. Rutt Lumber Com- 
pany, of Beaumont, Tex., was a visitor in this city a few 
days ago. 

James Ohleman, of Ohleman Bros., Reynolds, Mo., is 
here this week on business. 

Alf Bennett, president of the Alf Bennett Lum- 
ber Company, says lumber shipments are coming in bet- 
ter than of late and the car situation seems to be im- 
proved. Inquiries for lumber are coming in better 
than they did a short time ago. He says that according 
to advices received by him from the mills in the vicinity 
of Little Rock they are badly held up by high water. 
Some of them have been compelled to shut down on this 
account. The Fouche river, usually 100 yards wide, is 
in some places a milé wide. This has caused a general’ 
shutting down of the mills in that district. The dam 
of the C. E. Ferguson Saw Mill Company is washed out, 
compelling the mill to shut down. 

A. J. Neimeyer, president of the A. J. Neimeyer Lum- 
ber Company, says everything is washed out in the Little 
Rock district. Streams are out of their banks and 
tracks are washed away. In the main street of Hot 
Springs the water is three feet deep. Mr. Neimeyer 
says business is good and the car service was better be- 
fore the rain, but now undoubtedly it will return to 
the old conditions. His Little Rock enterprise is get- 
ting along nicely and he hopes to be able to let the con- 
tract for the railroad in a week or two. He left Tues- 
day night for Little Rock. 

F. A. Sheldon, of the T. H. Garrett Lumber Com- 
pany, is down in the southern pine district this week. 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 8.—Good weather continues 
and dealers have been having some trade since the first 
of the year. They are hoping for favorable weather 
during March, which would mean a brisk spring busi- 
ness from the start, all indications pointing to a heavy 
prospective demand for lumber throughout the south- 
west during the coming spring. Dealers invoiced with 
stocks rather lighter than usual, but the most of them 
have considerable lumber on the road or ordered, and it 
may be said that retail stocks in Kansas City territory 
average about normal. The disposition to stock up early 
for spring trade is very apparent, and many dealers are 
now placing orders liberally. They are doing this to 
be assured of having their stock on hand when they need 
it, as the mills are so far behind on orders and ship- 
ments are so much slower than usual that it is very 
doubtful if dealers who delay placing their orders this 
year will be able to get material in by spring. An- 
other thing that is having a tendency to induce the 
early placing of orders is the general firmness of the 
markets and the tendency upward rather than toward 
weakness. 

Wholesalers report no change im conditions except that 
there is a strong inquiry and a heavy volume of busi- 
ness for so early in the year. The very fact that the 
wholesalers are not pushing the trade and are offering 
no strong inducements for business is stimulating the 
buying, and it is freely predictea that the January de- 
mand at wholesale will be materially above normal. As 
a rule the business is coming from the heavy buyers, 
although a good many of the single yard dealers are 
placing orders for spring stock. The markets all show 
strength with the exception of sash and doors. 

An important change has been made in the Southwest- 
ern Lumber Company, which has been operating -a line 
of retail yards for some time, and which will hence- 
forth also engage in the wholesale trade. A half inter- 
est in the company, held by I. H. Fetty, J. A. Sargent 
and O. H. Poeler, has been bought by John N. Byrne, 
a prominent lumberman of Kansas City, and O. E. Ren- 
fro, and the present officers and owners of the company 
are E. L. Bruce, president, J. M. Byrne, vice president, 
O. E. Renfro, treasurer, and D. Jackson, secretary. Mr. 
Jackson, as in the past, will have the management of 
the retail yards and O. E. Renfro will be in charge of 
the wholesale business. The company will make a spe- 
cialty of yeilow pine and has some excellent southern 
connections. O. E. Renfro, who will be in charge of 
the wholesale business, is a young Kansas City lumber- 
man of wide and favorable acquaintance, and who has 
had considerable experience in the business. For the 
last four years or more he has been connected with the 
Bowman-Hicks Lumber Company, and earlier he held 
a position with F. M. Deardorff, who at that time ope- 
rated a retail yard at Kansas City. All the members 
of the firm are well known lumbermen, and the South- 
western Lumber Company should soon develop an ex- 
tensive wholesale business. 

Harris & Cole Bros., of Cedar Falls, Iowa, who have 
had a Kansas City branch for the last year or more for 
the sale of their mill products, started a wholesale yel- 
low pine department here the first of the year, which 
is in charge of C. W. Myers, who has had charge of 
the Kansas City branch since it started. 

W. M. Beebe, who for the last six years has repre- 


sented the Long-Bell Lumber Company, with headquar- 
ters at Omaha, has come to this city to become assistant 
general sales agent for the company. 

The Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company, of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has opened an office at 1310 West Elev- 
enth street, under the management of Louis Bendit, for 
the sale of its Munzel gas engine and suction gas pro- 
ducer. Mr. Bendit will deal directly with the patrons 
of the company located in Kansas City or vicinity. 





IN THE CALCASIEU DISTRICT. 

LAKE CHARLES, LA., Jan. 6.—The strike among the 
firemen of the Southern Pacific railroad which has been 
on for two weeks has played havoc with the shipments 
from the various mills in this district. Not only have 
the yards been stacked with lumber awaiting shipment 
but the railroad yards have been blocked to a degree 
never before seen here. A little relief was given yes- 
terday, when probably fifty or sixty cars were pulled 
from the mills here over the Southern Pacific—the first 
in two weeks. The mills in this immediate district could 
use upwards of 500 cars and with them the need would 
not be filled. Southern Pacific officials are reticent about 
future plans and make no promises regarding cars. A 
great deal of ill feeling has been caused by this strike 
and manufacturers of lumber are estimating their losses 
by the thousands. It-is now almost certain that unless 
the Southern Pacific accedes to the demands of the fire- 
men the trainmen may order another big strike, which 
would cripple the system, so far as shipping facilities go, 
in a dreadful manner. A conference is to be held to- 
morrow in Houston. 

The Kansas City Southern railroad has about all it 
can handle during this congested condition and is fur- 
nishing millmen with every available car it can get. A 
number of officials of that road are here today looking 
into the situation and prompting the local officials with 
advice as to how to handle it. In the party are General 
Manager W. Coughlin, Edwin Cost, the newly elected 
vice president in charge of the traffic department, Gen- 
eral Agent E. E. Smyth and Superintendent W. H. 
DeFrance. They will remain during the entire day and 
leave in the morning for Port Arthur. 

With inquiries and orders pouring into the mills and 
with practically no cars to ship the material will give 
an idea of what millmen in this district have to contend. 
Business prospects for the new year, they state, were 
never better, and not only have they many unfilled orders 
on hand but they could get as many more if they could 
only be assured by the railroads doing business here of 
an ample supply of equipment with which to move the 
material. The demand from interior points has jumped 
at least 20 percent since the first of the year and the ex- 
port market is also looming up brightly. Dimension 
stock was never in better demand than at the present 
time and the price situation is as firm as it ever was. 
Manufacturers therefore continue to saw and pile up 
their orders and fill their dry sheds to overflowing in the 
hope that something will turn up shortly to give them 
relief. Mills along the Kansas City Southern road report 
satisfactory conditions with the exception of cars and 
that railroad stock is offered in as large quantities as 
the mills care to take on. 

The steamship Euphemia, which has been loading at 
Port Arthur for several days, has cleared with a full 
cargo of lumber and timber for Rotterdam. The steam- 
ship St. Leonards will complete her cargo of merchandise 
at Port Arthur by taking on about 500,000 feet of 
lumber and timber for account of Exporter C. B. Wil- 
cox, who also has the steamship Manchuria under charter 
and to arrive in Port Arthur about January 12. 





RECENT INVENTIONS. 
The following patents, recently issued, are of inter- 
est to lumbermen, woodworkers, railroad men and 
others: 


Combination concrete block and brick machine—William 
S. Barker, Dayton, Ohio. 

Car coupling—Frederick J. Bowery, Pittsburg, Pa., as- 
signor to the McConway & Torley Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Draft timber attachment for railway box cars—Jake R. 
Hirch, Memphis, Tenn. 

Process for extracting products from resinous wood— 
Charles B. Darbin, Walla Walla, Wash. 

Machine for molding fence posts—Marshall C. Munn, Lee, 
Ill., assignor of one-half to A. Rudolph Younggreen, Lee, 


; Wood core for veneer rolls—Ernest Oberbeck, Grand Rap- 
ds, Wis. 

Anticreeping device for rails—J. O. Fischer, Racine, Wis., 
assignor to the Bryan Manufacturing Company, Racine, 
Wis. 


Saw mill carriage—John Torrent, Muskegon, Mich. 

Machine for making concrete building blocks—Julius 
Jaeger, Rutherford, N. J. 

Railway switch operating mechanism—Bruce McIntosh, 
Warren, Pa. 

Cement block machine—Britton Poulson, Fort Wayne, 

d 


Ind. 
Molding machine—Lewis M. Pratt, Belleville, Kan. 
Rail support—George M. Cote, Pittsburg, Pa. 
ae for felling large trees—Etson L. Frees, New 
ork. 
Saw—Etson L. Frees, New York. 
— wall building device—James Milam, Kansas City, 
an. 
Cementing material and its manufacture—Francis H. 
Pough, New York. 
Artificial building stone block—Emanuel J. Propper and 
Ferdinand Bachschmid, Biel, Switzerland. 
Treated wood and the process for producing the same— 
Sidney B. Chapman, Skyland, N. C. 
Rail brace—William M. Jenkins, Guthrie, Okla. 
— and screen construction—James G. Ralph, Aurora, 
Car door—Harry L. Rogers, Altoona, Pa. 
Machine for making concrete walls—Alexander J. Stoes- 
ner, Chicago, Ill. 
Woodworking machine—Lambert Ziegler, sr., Lyons, Iowa. 
Saw frame—aAugust Allen, Lead, S. D. 
Rail tie and fastener—Samuel L. Anderson, Kanawha 
Station, W. Va. 
Composite railway tie—Felix J. Balvier, Velva, N. D. 
a. Railroad construction—John M. Collins, South Pittsburg, 
enn. 
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SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 5.—The shipments of lum- 
ber from this port for December amounted to only 
16,384,239 feet, a falling off of 10,000,000 from the 
November shipments. There are two reasons for this; 
one, the general paralysis of the lumber transportation 
just now owing to shortage of cars, and the other is 
the fact that a number of vessels that were ready on 
the last day remained in port until the new year to 
avoid the necessity of reporting their cargoes to the 
custom house, as the new law abolishes this requirement 
on all coastwise cargoes, beginning with the new year. 
Of the lumber shipped 10,780,640 feet of pine, 1,036,500 
of cypress and 3,330,000 feet of ties (74,000) went 
coastwise, and 696,379 feet of pine lumber and 540,720 
feet of ties (12,016) went foreign. There were shipped 
also 7,100 bundles of shingles and 1,403,700 shingles in 
bulk. 

During the year just closed the total shipments of lum- 
ber were 262,510,628 feet. While this is a record breaker 
the foreign business shows quite a falling off, both in 
the number of vessels and in the value of the cargoes. 
The total shipments for 1905 were 219,923,923 feet. The 
shipments for 1906 were as follows: Coastwise, yellow 
pine, 201,507,041 feet; ties (780,003), 35,100,135 feet; 
cypress, 12,847,080 feet. Foreign, yellow pine, 8,582,631 
feet; ties (98,745), 4,443,525 feet; cypress, 30,216 feet. 

The saw mills are getting ready for orders, skids are 
being cleared off and millmen are preparing for a 
limited business—limited because of their inability to 
guarantee delivery. The mills have been shut down so 
long that they must take in orders to secure the cash. 
The present stringency bears especially hard on the small 
mills. The Seaboard Air Line railroad raised the em- 
bargo on lumber January 2, but lumbermen say that it 
has not relieved the situation any. 

Lumber shipments since last report have been: 
Steamship Jroquois, New York, 350,000 feet lumber, 2,000 
» Steamship Arapahoe, 
3,000 bundles shingles. 

Schooner Brookline, Fall River, 403,000 feet lumber. 

_ Schooner Mary Adelaide Randall, New York, 303,000 feet 
ties. 

Schooner Daisy Farlin, Providence R. I., 400,000 feet 
cypress. 

Schooner Mary A. Hall, Washington, 304,000 feet lumber. 





New York, 350,000 feet lumber, 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GA., Jan. 7.—At Dublin, Ga., December 
28, the stockholders of the Laurens Lumber Company, 
which recently applied to the superior court of Laurens 
county for charter, met and elected the officers follow- 
ing: President and general manager, B. A. Garrard; 
secretary and treasurer, John D. Prince; directors, B. A. 
Garrard, J. D. Prince, B. M. Grier, R. A. Johnson and 
William Bales. Practically all of those mentioned oper- 
ate mills and it is announced that the entire combined 
cut of the various mills will be handled by the Laurens 
Lumber Company. The company will also do an ex- 
tensive business in sash, doors, blinds ete. The capital 
stock has been placed at $8,000. 

Announcement from New Orleans that the now fa- 
mous Tift case regarding the increase in rates of 2 cents 
on shipments north of the Ohio river had been taken 
to the supreme court by the Southern and other roads 
interested has been received with great interest here. 
It will doubtless be remembered that H. H. Tift, of 
Tifton, and W. B. Stillwell, of this city, were the prime 
movers among Georgia lumbermen who decided to fight 
the move and for this reason all developments are of 
unusual interest to the Savannah trade. 

Harvey Granger, of Granger & Lewis, exporters of 
lumber, has been nominated for aldermanic honors by 
the People’s League-Citizens’ Club. The election will 
be held January 8. 

Charles W. Saussy, who recently went to Mexico with 
a party of northern capitalists to inspect a large tract 
of timber land, is expected home next week. 

W. L. Gignilliat left for Chicago January 3 to attend 
the National Reciprocal Demurrage Convention as dele- 
gate. William B. Stillwell was unanimously nominated 
by the lumbermen but was forced to decline because 
of business pressure. 

Exports of lumber since December 25 have been: 


Steamship Atlanta, New York............+eeee08- 
Steamship Chatham, Philadelphia 
Steamship Lexington, Baltimore 

Steamship Memphis, New York ............ 
Steamship Merrimack, Philadelphia 
Steamship Fredrick, Baltimore 


Steamship Alleghany, Baltimore ................ 

Steamship Columbus, New York...............0.. 227,578 
Steamship Augusta, Boston ............2-220008- 97,110 
Steamship Itasca, Baltimore .................... 7,617 
Steamship Berkshire, Philadelphia ............... 14,120 
Steamship Chattahoochee, Boston .............-. 43,585 
Steamship Birmingham, New York............... 54,783 
Schooner Hilda, Philadelphia ................... 407,670 
Steamship Nacoochee, New York ...........-++++- 26,273 
Steamship Lervington, Baltimore ................ 94,988 
Schooner Jennie Thomas, Wilmington, Del........ 473,705 
Schooner William K. Park, Philadelphia.......... 787,260 
Steamship Frederick, Baltimore ................. 132,042 
Steamship Atlanta, New York................0.5: 196,877 
Steamship Memphis, New York.................. 107,124 
Steamship Merrimack, Philadelphia............... 162,342 
Steamship Voorburg, Rotterdam ................. 158,200 
Steamship Alleghany, Baltimore ................. 176,432 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 

NorFOLK, VA., Jan. 7.—Generally speaking the lum- 
bermen throughout the pine belt are very cheerful over 
the prospects for the lumber business during the coming 
year. During the last month prices have hardened per- 


ceptibly, and orders are coming in very steadily. It 
is safe to say, from the present outlook of things, that 





every mill in the entire section will be tasked to capacity 
during the winter and spring months, especially those 
on the Norfolk harbor, as mills in the interior of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina are having difficulty in get- 
ting cars to ship their lumber, while those here in case 
of car shortage can ship by vessel. 

The United States Wood Preserving Company, which 
will creosote paving blocks, is establishing a large plant 
on the Elizabeth River railroad, a short distance from 
Norfolk. The company is moving its plant from Perth 
Amboy, N. J. It is a large concern and has a capital of 
$400,000. The timber it uses is red gum, and it will 
draw its supply of this wood from the Dismal Swamp 
over the Elizabeth River railroad, which is now nearing 
completion. 

The statement of the collector of customs of this 
port shows that the following forest products were 
shipped during December: 


1,678,000 feet anwed timber... .....cccccccccccccs $ 85,409 
ROVE: - x0b'6- 6: 0b, emanate Pa eared ee aie Oka ud 20,972 
PP SO i's sc.b scuba keene ba ese Saas euotee 500 

Se Ae ee Phi. $106,881 


J. M. Barr, former president of the Seaboard Air 
Line, who is interested largely in the lumber trade of 
this section, is the president of the Woodstock Iron & 
Steel Company, recently incorporated to operate iron 


mines in Alabama. The company is capitalized at 
$1,500,000. 

Kramer Bros. & Co., of Elizabeth City, N. C., have 
had their charter extended for sixty years with an 


authorized capital of $200,000. 

The Exposition Mill:Company has been organized by 
Thomas E. Young, an exposition contractor, to operate 
a mill to supply the exposition contractors with all 
kinds of wood finishings and decorating material. 

A temporary scarcity of lumber, both hard and pine, 
is holding up the exposition work at present. 


Jordan Bros. Lumber Company Incorporated. 


This company, which opened for business at 510 
Bank of Commerce building, this city, January 1, 
was lately organized with the following officers: 
W. P. Jordan, jr., president; J. T. Deal, vice president; 
C. M. Jordan, secretary. These with R. D. Parrott and 
C. R. Johnson compose the board of directors. W. P. 
Jordan, jr., has been employed by the Richmond Cedar 
Work at the Norfolk branch for the last nine years 
and is well known as salesman of its lumber depart- 
ment. J. T. Deal, who is president of the Greenleaf 
Johnson Lumber Company, is a lumberman of wide 
experience and marked success. He had been closely 
identified with the manufacture of North Carolina pine 
for a number of years, and is recognized as an authority 
on this subject. C. M. Jordan has been with the Rich- 
mond Cedar Works for seven years and for the last two 
years has represented them as salesman in the southern 
states. R. D. Parrott is one of the best known of Nor- 
folk’s younger business men. He was for many years 
connected with the mill supply business in Norfolk, and 
for the last two years has occupied the position of sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Atlantic Creosoting & Wood 
Preserving Works. C. R. Johnson has been for twenty 
years identified with the lumber interests of Norfolk, 
and is well known as manager for the Richmond Cedar 
Works. He is a man of marked ability and has hewn 
his way to the front by his own unaided efforts. He 
has a large and lucrative personal business and is one 
of the largest manufacturers of white cedar lumber in 
the United States. He is identified also with numerous 
other enterprises in this section. The purpose of this 
company is to do a general lumber business. To buy, 
sell and manufacture North Carolina pine, poplar, 
cypress, gum and other woods. With men of such well 
known business ability as the above the success of this 
company is assured. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, MpD., Jan. 8.—The schooner R. W. Hop- 
kins, with cypress from Gulfport for the Eisenhauer & 
MacLea Lumber Company, Baltimore, was in great luck 
on her trip up. Owing to the slight wind and the strong 
current she drifted ashore near Cape Henry last Thurs- 
day. The life savers came abroad and a wrecking outfit 
was ordered from Norfolk, but before the latter arrived 
the wind hauled around off shore and the schooner, which 
had sails up, floated off without assistance and headed 
up the bay. Off the mouth of the Potomac a tug took 
the vessel in tow and brought her here. The Hopkins, 
4-masted vessel drawing twenty feet of water, has 
not less than 1,000,000 feet of cypress on board, the 
cargo being one of the largest ever received here. 

The Edgeview Realty Company has been incorporated 
at Salisbury, Wicomico county, Md., with a capital 
stock of $30,000, which can be increased to $60,000. 
The stockholders and incorporators are Elijah Freeny, 
Rose L.. Freeny, Matilda M. Freeny, Mary E. Hickey, 
J. William Freeny, Henry B. Freeny and Edwin Freeny. 
They are also the directors of the corporation for the 
first year. The company will deal in lumber and have 
its principal office at Delmar, Md. 

Winfield 8S. Price, manager of the Price Hardwood 
Company, is receiving the condolences of his many 
friends on the death of his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Price, 
who died suddenly last Thursday at her home, 2001 North 
Charles street. She was stricken with apoplexy and did 
not survive an hour. Previous to that time she was 
apparently in good health. 

Parker D. Dix, secretary of the Surry Lumber Com- 
pany, who has been ill for several months with typhoid 
fever and who was several times reported to be in a 
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Should be having your aftention 
for the big trade will be upon 
you before you reckon and there's 
no time like the present for put- 
We 


ting your stock in shape. 


have good stocks of 


Band Sawed Oak, 
Gum, Cypress, Ete. 


and by operating our 4 mills con- 
tinuously can usually fill orders 
without any unnecessary delay. 
If you are unacquainted with the 
advantages to be gained in buying 
direct of the manufacturer, drop us 


a line at once. 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee. 























WE MANUFACTURE 


Ash; Hickory, Bay Poplar, 
Cottonwood, Red Gum, 
Red and White Oak. 


Our Mills are on Apalachicola River. Rail or Water 
Transportation. Let us have your inquiries. 


THE WEST FLORIDA HARDWOOD CO. } 


MARYSVILLE, FLORIDA. 























Ohio Veneer Company, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


MAHOGANY THIN LUMBER AND VENEERS. 


Specialties: 
SLICED CUT AND SAWED QUARTERED 
OAK VENEERS. 
Office and Mills: 
2620 to 2636 Colerain Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio. 








highly critical condition, has surprised all of his friends ' 
of late by his rapid improvement. He is so far advanced 
that he can be taken home from the sanitarium this week 
and may be expected at his office again after some weeks 





‘Cypress Lumber Co. | 


WANTS TO BUY, AND HAVE FOR SALE: 
PLAIN AND QUARTERED WHITE AND RED OAK, 
YELLOW POPLAR, WALNUT, ETC. 











| Gestand deitc ave, CINCINNATI, OHIO. | 
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Poplar Bevel Siding 
a Specialty 


Inquiries from consuming trade 
will receive prompt attention. 
Manufacturers of Quartered 
White Oak, Plain Oak, Ash, 
Chestnut and Walnut. 


Vestal Lumber & Mfg.Co. 


Incorporated 
Band Mill and Planing Mill 
at Vestal, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 














Poplar, Oak, Gum, Cypress 


ROUGH OR DRESSED. 


Quick Shipments. 














WRITE FOR PRICES. 


THE WIBORG & HANNA CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








--| Hardwood Lumber fy 
DENNIS BROS., °**sne#?"* 


Manufacturers ot 


All kinds of Michigan Hardwoods 


and 


NATIONAL Maple & Birch Flooring. 


If you have not received our prices on Birch flooring, write 
he atonce. They willinterest you. All thicknesses and grades. 


a 


Geo. D. Emery Company, 

} Importers and Manufacturers 
MAHOGANY AND 
SPANISH CEDAR. 

MAHOGANY and CEDAR VENEERS. 


Office, Mill, Yard and Salesrooms 
nos. 1 TO 41 BROADWAY, Chelsea, Mass. 























( Riemeier Lumber Co. | 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


| Wanted Oak, Poplar craves. 











Worth Ten Times Its Cost 


From Winton Lumber & Mnfg. Co., 
Laynesville, Ky. 





“Enclosed please find check for $2 covering one 
CHAPIN’'S LUMBER RECKONER. The 
time saved in figuring is WORTH TEN 
TIMES the cost of the book.” Address 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


315 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


























HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 300 page book “Realm of the Retailer."’ Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Pearborn Street, Chicago, IIL 





of further careful nursing. His recovery is all the more 
remarkable in view of the paralytic stroke sustained by 
him about eighteen months ago. 

Among the visiting lumbermen in Baltimore during the 
last week was D. 8. Biggs, of the Dennis Simmons com- 
pany, which has a large plant at Williamston, N. C., and 
others at Astoria and Elm City in the same state. Mr. 
Biggs is one of the most successful members of the trade 
in the south and the mills of his company are among the 
most spacious in the yellow pine and cypress belt. 

Another visitor last wee? was Eben J. Marsh, of the 
Seacoast Lumber Company, New York, who is one of the 
largest handlers of cypress there. Mr. Marsh spoke en- 
couragingly of the trade. 

David T. Carter, of the hardwood firm of Carter, 
Hughes & Co. and the Iron Mountain Lumber Company, 
was on a week’s visit home during the holidays from 
Troutdale, Va., where he is superintending the opera- 
tion of one of the company’s mills. He reports that the 
outlook is very encouraging. Last year was mainly a 
time for preparation, but active work is now well under 
way. 

The John J. Kidd Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Kidd & Buckingham Lumber Company, 
Mr. Buckingham having acquired a half interest some 
time last year. He was formerly a member of the 
hardwood exporting firm of Mottu & Buckingham, which 
has now gone out of existence, R. H. Mottu having con- 
nected himself with a chemical works. The Kidd & 
Buckingham company has a yard on South Sharp street 
and handles hardwoods. 

The J. L. Gilbert & Bro. Lumber Company is rebuild- 
ing the shed which adjoins its new office so that it will 
in all respects meet every modern requirement and give 
storage room for about 1,500,000 teet of lumber. 


THE CENTRAL SOUTH. 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 8.—While there has been no 
radical improvement as yet, Louisiana and Mississippi 
yellow pine and the cypress men’ say this week that 
they are getting a little better car service, while some 
of the latter express the belief that the worst of their 
car troubles will be over by the first of February. This 
lessening of the tension locally is accounted for by the 
fact that the sugar season is practically over and the 
cars drafted by the sugar men are returning to the old 
channels—a local condition that has considerable effect 
upon the Louisiana cypress manufacturers. The crop 
movement south is also pretty well over, so many cars 
throughout the south may be expected to get back into 
the lumber carrying trade within the next few weeks. 

The yellow pine market appears to be in far better 
shape than could have been anticipated a few months 
ago. The year opens with demand steady, inquiries 
abundant and prices reasonably firm and strengthening 
steadily. The fact that a well known manufacturer 
recently turned down a 10-car order of stock listed on 
the weaker side, at prices only 50 cents below list, shows 
that the firmness is real as well as apparent. On other 
stock full list is obtainable without difficulty. The 
export demand continues good, with primes bringing 
exceptionally favorable prices. Hin 

In cypress demand holds up well, and while the visit 
of the salesmen to the mills at present has naturally cur- 
tailed the orders from their territory the mail orders 
are as abundant as ever, and the volume of business is 
satisfactory. Common is still a very scarce article, while 
shop and selects are not in large supply. There has 
possibly been some slight accumulation of shingle stocks, 
although demand is holding up well. 

The hardwood men find the market in excellent shape, 
with plenty of demand, but with stocks light and ship- 
ping facilities still crippled for lack of cars. The export 
movement is good and prices are satisfactory. 

The Nona Mills Company, of Leesville, La., has re- 
cently increased its timber holdings by acquiring 5,000 
acres in Vernon parish. This company also operates a 
mill at Odelia and has extensive holdings in Texas. 

The Contractors & Dealers’ Exchange of New Orleans 
has reélected Julius Loeffler secretary for the ensuing 
year and is preparing to open its permanent exposition 
on the first floor of the exchange building Within a 
short time. 

The salesmen of the Cypress Selling Company who are 
on tour of the company’s mills arrived in New Orleans 
last Saturday and remained in town over Sunday, leav- 
ing for a visit to the mills on the Southern Pacific at 
5 o’clock Monday morning. They report a most enjoy- 
able trip. On Saturday night an impromptu Hoo-Hoo 
concatenation was held, with about twenty members in 
attendance. About fifteen kittens were carried over the 
roofs. It is expected that the party will not return to 
New Orleans until next Saturday, when the banquet will 
be held as scheduled. 

Exports during the week: 

Steamship Indian, Liverpool—2,255 pieces oak lumber, 
2.654 pieces gum lumber, 3,752 pieces pine lumber, 8,861 
-—“——— Red Cross, Bristol—9,177 pieces gum lumber, 
8,471 pieces oak lumber, 15,424 pieces walnut lumber, 50 
“e Crown of Castile, Rotterdam and Leith— 
75,479 pieces pine lumber, 7,346 pieces cottonwood lumber, 
1,156 pieces cypress lumber, 479 pieces gum lumber, 11,930 
pieces oak lumber. 

Steamship Ariel, Bremen—3,054 pieces pine lumber, 2,378 
pieces cottonwood lumber. 

Steamship Proteus, New York—155,000 feet lumber, 10 
poplar eo 

teamship Corinto, Belize, Port Barrios etc.—1,360 pieces 
lumber, 326 pieces yellow pine lumber. 

Steamship Massapequa, Porto Rico—5,303 pieces pine 
lumber, 126 bundles shingles, 1,201 bundles box shooks. 

Steamship City of T , Tampico and Vera Cruz— 
2,287 cross ties, 125 pieces piling, 2,369 pieces pine lumber, 





1,402 pieces oak Inmber, 1,256 pieces poplar lumber, 240 
bundles shooks. 

Steamship Sardinia, Hamburg—48 sacks handles, 5,460 
pieces pine lumber, 894 pieces oak lumber, 2,328 pieces wal- 
nut lumber, 12 oak logs. 

‘Steamship Karen, Colon—27 pieces piling, 300 pieces tim- 
ber, 238 cross ties, 704 bundles yellow pine lumber, 4,582 
pieces yellow pine lumber, 260 pieces oak lumber. 

Steamship Val Salice, Genoa—10,080 Genoa staves. 

Steamship Caroni, Havre—2,319 pieces oak boards, 1,155 
pieces gum boards, 10,850 staves, 222 persimmon logs, 15 
ash logs, 44 tulip logs. 

Steamship Manhattan, Bremen—7,926 pieces pine lumber, 
2,073 pieces cottonwood lumber, 3,600 staves. 

Steamship Cynthia, Hull—18,740 oak staves, 2,310 pieces 
oak lumber, 67 bundles oak lumber, 204 bundles walnut 
lumber, 1,155 pieces walnut lumber, 2,780 pieces gum lum- 


ber. 

Steamship Ariel, Copenhagen—1,110 pieces pine lumber, 
637 pieces cottonwood lumber, 21 cypress logs, 24 oak logs. 

gee Politician, Liverpool—3,536 pieces oak lumber, 
1,988 bundles oak lumber, 395 pieces hickory lumber, 7,506 
pieces gum lumber, 604 bundles gum lumber, 16,831 pieces 
hardwood lumber, 8 bundles hardwood lumber. 

Steamship Maine, Havre—109 ash and oak logs, 490 
pieces hand sawed timber, 13,000 staves, 10,013 bundles 
boat oars, 10,102 boat oars, 1,100 packages handles, 30,976 
pieces oak lumber. 

Steamship Hl Sud, New York—270,000 feet lumber, 81 
barrels, 40 cases skewers, 1,680 bundles box material. 

Steamship Hacelsior, Havana—8,376 bundles crate mate- 
rial, 144 bundles box material. 

Bark America, Lisbon—93,600 staves. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MOBILE, ALA., Jan. 5.—The sawn timber market has 
developed much firmness within the last week and while 
but few sales are being made there is a reluctance to 
part with stock, unless for the market price, which just 
now is 28 cents. There is no doubt that the general out- 
put of sawn timber on the Gulf has been greatly de- 
creased, far beyond expectations, and the large stock 
that has been expected is not forthcoming, nor have 
the prophecies that the price would fall to 18 or 20 
cents been realized. 

[t is now four months since the storm devastated the 
standing timber in various portions of the Gulf dis- 
trict and there has been no perceptible effect upon the 
various markets of the output of the fallen logs. The 
time given for the saving of the fallen timber—six 
months—is fast drawing to a close and but 5 percent of 
it has been manufactured, according to well informed 
Jumbermen. Practically none of this is being made into 
sawn timber, for the reason that the fallen trees have 
not been found large enough to make good sawn timber, 
and many of them have been broken so that only short 
lengths are available. It is announced that the bulk 
of what is being cut from the fallen logs is going into 
South American schedules. All the good timber is now 
in the hands of a very few mills and it begins to be 
apparent that these are going to hold on to it unless 
they get their price for it—28 cents or better. There 
will be a meeting of the principal sawn timber manufac- 
turers of the Gulf held in this city in a very short time 
for the purpose of taking some concerted action with 
regard to the future of sawn timber. It is foreshadowed 
that this gathering will take a decided stand regarding 
the price, 28 cents or better. 

There is no doubt that reports sent out from the Gulf 
just after the September storm are responsible for the 
condition of the foreign markets today. The prediction 
that within six months there would be ample stocks of 
timber at greatly reduced prices had the effect of caus- 
ing prospective buyers to hold off and they appear to 
be still holding off for lower prices. It is thought that 
this feeling on the other side was heightened by the 
sending of cablegrams offering to furnish many cargoes 
at greatly reduced prices added to the bad effect, for it 
is known on this side that the cablegrams in question 
were scattered broadcast over the foreign markets. 

There is not much business being done in hewn timber, 
good grades of which are always in demand, and any 
good hewn timber that reaches any of the Gulf mar- 
kets is assured of a purchaser at good prices. The re- 
ceipts at the ports are very small. The market for 
prime is very firm for 11-inch and up, but the grades 
below that show some weakening. Shippers are buying 
prime whenever they can find it, and the mills are not 
making much. 

The South American trade is weaker because of the 
tremendous shipments which have been made. There has 
been a decline in these schedules in Mobile of about $2 
a thousand. Not much new business is offering, as the 
present is about the dividing line between the old and 
the new seasons. It is believed that there will be a 
better business in thse schedules after the new season 
is well under way. ‘ There have been five cargoes of 
sawn timber sold at this port and are now loading and 
will be shipped within the next three weeks. Vessels 
have been chartered to load other cargoes and are now 
en route to this port. 

Among the millmen of the Gulf district who have been 
in the city during the last week are the following: 

E. O. Parker, of Gulfport, Miss.; E. M. Lovelace, of Brew- 
ton, Ala., who reports business growing better daily in the 
Brewton district; Horace Turner, of the Vinegar Bend Lum- 
ber Company, of Vinegar Bend, Ala.; B. D. Spann, of Moss 
Point, Miss., who reports business brisk in that section; 
J. BE. Matthews, of Fairford; C. E. Covington and W. F. 
Green, of Leaf, Miss., who report the lumber business along 
the line of the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City railroad as on 
a boom; J. Green, Hattiesburg, Miss.; M. L. Davis and B. C. 
Davis, Oak Grove, Ala.; J. C. B. White, Wilmer, Ala., and 
Capt. C. M. Marriott, of Homewood, Ala. 

The following are the exports from this port for the 
week ending January 4: 

Philadelphia—American schooner Florence, 814,000 super- 
ficial feet yellow pine. 

Genoa—lItalian bark Regina Elena, 600,000 superficial feet 
sawn timber, valued at $12,500. 

Liverpool—Spanish steamship Ernesto, 174,782 superficial 
feet pine lumber, valued at $4,718; 8,814 superficial feet 
oak lumber, valued at $352. 


San Juan, P. R.—American schooner BZmma Knowlton, 
310,000 superficial feet pine lumber, valued at $6,221.58, 
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Rotterdam—British steamship Venus, 373,440 superficial 
feet sawn timber, valued at $8,091.20; 334,334 superficial 
feet hewn timber, valued at $6,686.88. 

Southampton—British steamship Venus, 45,624 superficial 
feet hewn timber, valued at $913.68; 42,575 superficial feet 
lumber, valued at $1,165. 

Plymouth, England—British steamship Venus, 169,515 su- 
perficial feet pine lumber, valued at $4,021.44; 843,468 
superficial feet hewn timber, valued at $1,200.96. 

La Ceiba—Norwegian steamship Columbia, 2,300 super- 
ficial feet pine lumber, valued at $435; 10,000 shingles, val- 
ued at $50. 

Cardenas—British schooner Clara C. Scott, 242,936 super- 
ficial feet lumber, valued at $4,357.99. 

Havana—American schooner Freddie Henekin, 399,738 
superficial feet pine lumber, valued at $8,194.58. 

Havre—British steamship Westward, 40,909 superficial 
ig | pine lumber, valued at $1,163; 3,000 oak staves, valued 
at $385. 

Cadiz, Spain—American steamship Frederica, 125,000 oak 
staves, valued at $12,000; 10,000 superficial feet pine lum- 
ber, valued at $250. 

New York—American steamship Lampasas, 100,000 super 
ficial feet pine lumber. 

Havana—German steamship Clara Zelck, 53,000 super- 
ficial feet lumber, valued at $983. 

San Juan, P. R.—American schooner Phineas W. Sprague, 
506,000 superficial feet pine lumber. 

Bocas del Toro—Norwegian steamship Fort Gaines, 20,000 
superficial feet lumber, valued at $292. 

Dummelswick, Norway—Norwegian bark Simeon, 374,565 
superficial feet sawn timber. valued at $17,970.34; 60,048 
oak staves, valued at $14,046; 162,988 pieces headings, val- 
ued at $5,818. 

Belize—British steamship Belize, 11,532 superficial feet 
lumber, valued at $311; 14,431 superficial feet dressed lum- 
ber, valued at $478. 


The following were the exports from Pascagoula, 
Miss., for the week ending January 4: 

Manzanillo—Cuban schooner Bella, 20,000 superficial feet 
pine lumber, valued at $346. 

The collector of customs of Pascagoula, Miss., re- 
ceived on January 2 a telegram from the collector of 
customs of Key West informing him that a vessel bot- 
tom side up in the Gulf is supposed to be the Anna M. 
Stammer, bound from Pascagoula to Carthagena. 

The tramroads of the Dennys and Dantzlers, the Moss 
Point, Miss., millmen, are being extended. The Denny 
road will be built to Donovan, on the Mobile, Jackson 
& Kansas City roailroad. 

The following schooners were receiving cargoes of 
lumber during this week at the mills of the L. N. Dantz- 
ler Lumber Company, at Moss Point, Miss.: 

Ellen Little, 700,000 feet for San Juan; Delta, 280,000 
feet, and Elizabeth Dantzler, 300,000 feet for Havana; 
L. N. Dantzler, 200,000 feet for Caibarien; Susie B. Dantz- 
ler, with 250,000 feet for Progreso, Mexico. 

A record was made last Friday for the port of Pas- 
cagoula, Miss., when the Dutch steamship Beta steamed 
through the channel drawing 1914 feet. She carried 
1,433,000 feet sawn timber, valued at $31,973, from 
Hunter, Benn & Co., for Amsterdam, Holland. 

There was exported from the port of Mobile, Ala., 
during the month ended December 31, 1906, the follow- 
ing described lumber, timber ete. : 


Timber Timber, 


sawn. 
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FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Jan. 5.—A general tendency to- 
ward betterment in the Alabama lumber situation is 
noted and millmen as well as wholesalers are wearing 
smiles. For some reason the car situation has become 
vastly more satisfactory and complaints less frequent in 
every part of the territory. Said Brooks Flowers, of 
E. P. Flowers & Co.: 

I cannot account for it. We have been getting more 
ears in the last ten days than for some time and it looks 
as if the backbone of the famine had been broken. I am 


not able to say who is to be credited with the improve- 
ment, but we are enjoying it just the same. 


There is a better outlook in business in every way. 
Mr. Flowers said that the last ten days had seen a great 
increase in the demand for all grades of dressed stuff 
with a persistent cry for the better rift lines. Two and 
a half-inch rift is getting hard to find and the price is 
expected to take a shoot in a short time. Orders have 
been coming in rapidly the last two weeks and several 
of the millmen who have not been out for a number of 
weeks are getting in the territory again. It is about 
right to quote 4-inch A flat at the mills at $23, B at 
$21, No. 1 at $18 and No. 2 at $9.50. Six-inch No. 2 is 
bringing about $11 at the mills. Only a few days ago 
No. 1 was held at $17 with plenty of it in sight, but he 
is a lucky buyer who can get it for that now. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 


GULFPORT, Miss., Jan. 5.—Each year since this port 


has opened there has been a steady increase in exports. 


The port opened in 1902 when only a little over 19,000,- 
In 1903 the exports were 
105,849,252 feet; in 1904, 245,213,829 feet; in 1905, 
This was 
from Gulfport alone and does not include clearances 
from Pascagoula. Clearances from that port have also 
increased as fast as facilities have allowed, As soon as 


000 feet of lumber went out. 


207,614,000 feet; in 1906, 293,125,000 feet. 


5,289 


its channel has been deepened the increase will be 
greater and when the Gulfport & Northwestern railroad 
(the Edward Hines road) begins pouring its lumber in 
here the present amount will be more than doubled. 

For December the foreign shipments from this port 
amounted to 19,817,000 feet; coastwise 735,000—total 
20,542,000; value $501,866. é 

The exports are starting out well this year. The H. 
Weston Lumber Company and the W. A. Powell company 
have each sent out good cargoes. ts 

The clearances for the last week from this district 
have been: 

Schooner Bella, Manzanillo, Cuba, 20,000 feet 
valued $346; by the McIntosh Lumber Company. 

Schooner Wanola, St. Georges, Grenada, 92,865 feet lum- 
ber, valued $2,311; 154,917 feet scantling, valued $3,718; 
50,000. cypress shingles, valued $212; by the H. Weston 
Lumber Company. 

Ship Endymion, Rio de Janeiro, 1,047,461 feet lumber, 
valued $24,615; by the H. Weston Lumber Company. 

Steamship Starlight, Rotterdam, Holland, and Sharpness, 
England, 1,787,000 feet lumber, valued $48,249; by the W. 
A. Powell Company. 


lumber, 


Vessels in port: 


Steamships—Kings County, Marken, Wentbridge. 

Ships—Marpesia, Gallary. 

Barks—Julia, Atlantic, Ed. Percy, Teressa Castelano, 
Thekla, Sarementer, Valkyre, Nono Angelo, Fjord, Annie 
M., General Gordon. 

Schooners—F. W. Pickels, Cefalu. 





IN SOUTHERN GEORGIA. 


VaLposta, GA., Jan. 7.—Things have about reached a 
climax in this territory and unless some relief is given 
soon the mills, both large and small, will be forced to 
close down entirely. Numbers of them are closed down 
already and suffering heavy losses and with the fer- 
tilizer season just opening there seems to be no relief 
in sight inside sixty days, if then. The mills are all in 
a demoralized condition and do not know what to do. 
Some of them talk of entering suit against the railroads 
while others think the best plan is to shut down and 
give the railroads a chance to get rid of the business 
they now have on hand and then resume operation. The 
little mills are becoming desperate, as most of them 
have timber obligations to meet beside running expenses 
and are dependent on their shipments to meet these obli- 
gations. Numbers of them are being forced to the wall, 
while others hang on and make life miserable for the 
conductors and other railway officials by asking and beg- 
ging for cars. 

Some of the representatives of car companies in the 
north are now circulating among the mills with a view 
to buying material at reduced prices by agreeing to fur- 
nish cars to move it. That is, they are trying to buy 
material that has already been cut for others at cut 
prices and in a good many instances succeeding, where 
the mills are hard up for money. This last blow com- 
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pletely demoralizes the lumber industry in this section, 
and it will perhaps be some time before the mills will 
recover from their depleted condition. The end is not 
yet and what the outcome is to be is hard to predict. 
The brokers are completely indifferent about taking 
orders, as they do not want new contracts when they 
can not fill their old ones. The majority of the mills 
are in the same condition and the usual reply when 
offered new orders is, ‘‘what is the use to take them 
when we can not ship what we already have on hand?’’ 
Plenty of new business is being offered daily but very 
few orders are being placed, whether from the refusal 
of the manufacturers to take them or whether their 
promise of shipment is too vague can only be surmised. 





NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA NEWS. 
SHREVEPORT, La., Jan. 5.—A strong inquiry is ap- 
parent with a firm tone in prices in the yellow pine 
market. 
cars, but the conditions are improving. Mills are not 
receiving all the cars they can use, but cars are more 
plentiful at some points, which indicates that the famine 
in rolling stock will soon be over. All the flats used in 
the cane fields of Louisiana have been released and there 
is not so much rice and wheat moving as earlier in the 
season. 
Weather and labor conditions have been good. Log- 
ging crews report a better season than usual. Fair 
weather and plentiful labor have been features. 
A movement to place a uniform invoice value on 
stumpage so that the real value may figure on the com- 


panies’ books as assets is afoot. Much of the land now 
held by milling companies was acquired at a time when 
stumpage was less than one-third what it is now. Large 
tracts of this land cost the holders no more than $10 an 
acre; in fact, less in many instances. Today it is worth 
from $50 an acre up, based on a stumpage value of $5 
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P. B, LITTLE, E. S. LITTLE, 
President. Sec’y and Treas. 


Little Lumber Co. 


100 Soulard St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Producers of 


RED OAK, COTTONWOOD, 
RED GUM, ASH, HICKORY 
AND ELM LUMBER, 


Carload shipments direct from our own 
new band saw mill at Blytheville, Ark. 


. 3 We carry there about four million (4,000,000) 


feet seasoned lumber at all times, for quick ship- 
ment. Good grades only. 


: We desire the orders of the factories consuming 
hardwoods to those of hardwood dealers and 
jobbers, and will give preference and prompt at- 
tention to their trade. 


a Correspondence solicited. 


oe Delivered prices always given. 


Soft Yellow Cottonwood, Extra Fine Red 
Oak, (plain or quartered) and Red Gum 
for consuming trade, our specieities. 


. Address all lefters and telegrams to our general 
Office, Little Lumber Co., 100 Soulard Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 











‘Satin Walnut 


BUY IT DIRECT OF THE MANUFAC. 
TURER AND BE INSURED SATISFACTION. 


Foreign Correspondence Solicited, 
Chas. F. Luehrmann 
Hardwood Lumber Co. 


| LUEHRMANN?” 
Lt a, UE 4th Edition, ST- LOUIS, MO. ao 
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POPLAR form Kentucky 
GUM from Mississippi 
CYPRESS from Louisiana 
HARDWOODS Everywhere. 


DRY WELL ASSORTED STOCK ALWAYS 
LET US HAVE YOUR INQUIRIES 
WILL QUOTE DELIVERED ANYWHERE 





Kentucky Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











Manufacturers are yet handicapped by lack of 





an acre. On easily available tracts stumpage will bring 





The Sort of 
Talk that Counts 


most is that backed with the goods 
and the reason we want to be 
heard just now is because we have 
a stock of 12,000,000 feet of well 
assorted and selected rough 


POPLA 


Bevel Siding. Drop Siding, Ceiling, Casing, Shelving, 
Corner Boards, . Door ond Window Jambs, 
Ale and Beer Staves and Heading. 





Prices are yours for the asking. 


SWANN-DAY LUMBER CO., 


CLAY CITY, KENTUCKY. 
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EAST MICHIGAN. 


Cork Pine 


There is no other as 
soft as Shoppenagons. 




















We are the exclusive manufac- 
turers and by maintaining con- 
stantly a well assorted stock are 
in position tc fill orders with little 
delay. 


Write today for prices. 


Salling, Hanson & Co. 


We use Telecode. GRAYLING, MICH. 
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Johannesburg 
Manufacturing Co. 
Hemlock, 
Birch, 


Basswood. 








Maple, 
Beech. 
Elm, 


WRITE US FOR PRICES. 


Johannesburg, Michigan. 





who find it difficult to anticipate their 
future wants and are thereby handi- 


capped on rush orders should note that 
we operate continuously and our mills 


Run the Year Round 


enabling us to get out special bills with 
little delay. We cut up to 44 feet in 
length. Also manufacture Hardwood 
Lumber and Lath. Mixed Cars 
when desired. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH, 






































We Can Ship 
Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and operate 
our own mills, and by carrying well assorted stocks 
can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber— 

Red Cedar Bevel Siding, 
Dimension Shingles, Worked 
Mouldings, Maple Flooring 
and K. D. Frames. 


Prices on Request, 


E.B. Foss& Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Established (877. 
Totecede aed. BAY CITY, MICH. 















more. This will be discussed at the manufacturers’ 
meeting in New Orleans, and inquiries have been for- 
warded to timber land holders and to millmen to deter- 
mine a consensus of opinion. 

A systematic method will be possible to determine 
what the lumber costs before it leaves the mill, with a 
uniform valuation of timber lands on a sliding scale 
adjusted by the number of feet each tract will cut. in 
the matter of sending out lists this will be an advan- 
tage to all mills concerned. A more accurate rating will 
be given mills owning timber. 

Prospects are very fair for a fine trade through the 
winter and spring. There is every reason to believe the 
demand will be steady and prices will not recede. 

R. L. Bailey, who recently bought the Caldwell & 
McDonald saw mill west of Eola, is busy overhauling it, 
and is securing a good supply of logs. He now has 
300,000 feet of lumber in logs and will start this week. 

W. D. Wadley, of Allen Bros. & Wadley, recently of 
San Francisco, has removed to Alexandria. He has 
assumed the management of the large, new lumber mills 
recently bought by himself and associates from the 
Stamps people. The plant and the holdings of timber are 
considered among the best in the state, and the price 
is said to have been about $900,000. 

The Nona Mills Company, Ltd., operating at Lees- 
ville, has just bought 5,000 acres of timber in Vernon 
parish. 

There is much pride in the figures just furnished by 
the government showing that Louisiana led all the states 
in the annual production of yellow pine, cypress and 
shingles. As received here the figures were: Yellow 
pine, 1,737,960,000 feet, or 19.8 percent of the total; 
cypress, 487,504,000 feet, and 743,398,000 shingles. 
Louisiana was third in the production of cottonwood 
with 38,693,000 feet. 





RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS OF ALABAMA IN 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 9.—The third annual meet- 
ing of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Ala- 
bama & Tennessee was held in the city hall here 
yesterday morning. The attendance was large and sev- 
eral matters of unusual importance were considered. 
Georgia was admitted to the association and the name 
of the organization was changed to the Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Alabama, Tennessee & Georgia. 
Officers were elected for the ensuing year and the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the association were amended 
in a few slight particulars. 

The meeting was called to order by President Rich- 
ard Randolph, of this city, who made his annual ad- 
dress on the purposes and work of the organization. 
Secretary W. E. Wailes, of this city, submitted his 
annual report, showing a healthy growth both in 
membership and finances during the last year. In 
future semiannual meeting will be held in Tennessee 
or Georgia on the third Tuesday in August of each 
year, as may be determined at the annual meeting. 
The following resolution was adopted: ‘‘That the 
association shall go on record as indorsing the action 
taken by the information bureau in the proposed adop- 
tion of the declaration of December 18, 1906.’’ A res- 
olution was also adopted indorsing the action taken at 
the national convention held in Chicago demanding 
reciprocal demurrage. The association also pledged 
its support to the Alabama state administration in the 
matter of demurrage legislation. The president was 
authorized to appoint a committee to take up the 
matter of the present inadequate lien law of Ala- 
bama. The executive committee was instructed to 
arrange for permanent offices of the association in 
Birmingham, where the annual meetings are to be held 
each year and which is the home of the secretary. 
J. H. Call, of North Birmingham, read an interesting 
paper on ‘‘The Large Glory and the Small Profit in 
Competing for Business.’’ Following are the officers 
elected: 

W. W. French, Knoxville, Tenn., president; J. J. West, 
Atlanta, Ga., vice president; W. E. Wailes, Birmingham, 
secretary and treasurer. Board of directors—W. T. McBroon, 
Chattanooga; W. J. Wallace, Nashville; Milton Smith, At- 
lanta: J. L. Harris, Atianta; A. W. Nelson, Birmingham ; 
F. J. Shepperd, Birmingham; C. B. McLauren, Montgomery ; 
B. Crawford, North Birmingham. Executive committee— 
Richard Randolph, Birmingham; A. W. Nelson, Birmingham ; 
W. E. Wailes, Birmingham; W. M. French, Knoxville; J. J. 
West, Atlanta. 

Thanks were voted to the officials of Birmingham 
for the use of the city hall for the meeting and for 
other courtesies shown, After deciding on Atlanta 
as the place for holding the semi-annual meeting in 
August the meeting adjourned at 5 o’clock. 

Immediately following the adjournment of the lum- 
ber dealers the order of Hoo-Hoo, Alabama division, 
held a regular concatenation at the city hall. There 
was a large attendance of local and visiting black 
eats. The initiation ceremonies were conducted by 
Sibley P. King, of Birmingham, Vicegerent Snark of 
the Universe. He was assisted by a number of local 
members of the order. Twenty-one kittens were car- 
ried over the roof as follows: 

W. M. Fowler, Chattanooga, Tenn.; John H. Rountree, 
Decatur, Ala.; J. B. Boucher, Decatur, Ala.: Donot J. 
Boucher, Decatur, Ala.; Al Richmond, Decatur, Ala.: W. A. 
Savage, Coal City, Ala.; S. S. Stenfield, Clanton, Ala.; G. 
Higgins, Clanton, Ala.; L. E. Gullahorn, Clanton, Ala. ; 
H. C. Russell, Ensley, Ala.; J. T. Brown, Riverside, Ala. ; 
G.. B. Mitchell, North Birmingham, Ala.; O. W. Gladden, 
North Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. Bostick, North Birming- 
ham, Ala.; J. N. Thomas, Birmingham; J. B. Abeel. Birming- 
ham; EB. B. Teague, Birmingham; J. R. Jones; C. C. Malone, 
Birmingham ; W. T. Estes, Birmingham ; J. W. Douglas, Bir- 
mingham. 

An elaborate banquet was served at the Birming- 
ham Country Club at night, and toasts were responded 
to by J. H. Baird, Supreme Scrivenoter, of Nashville; 
8S. K. Cowan, of Nashville; J. A. Rountree, Gen. L. V. 


Clark, R. Randolph, W. E. Wailes, F. H. Lathrop, H. 
H. Snell and others, of Birmingham. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HartiespurG, Miss., Jan. 7.—-Since the Supreme 
Court’s decision relative to the sixteenth section leases 
was made known a great deal of interest has been mani- 
fested by local lumbermen, and it seems that the ques- 
tion is now nearing a crisis. The action of the state 
revenue agent in sending deputies out in this part of 
the state for the purpose of ascertaining as nearly as 
possible the amount of lumber cut from these sections 
has of course greatly enhanced the agitation and many 
eyes are centered on the controversy. It is probable 
that in the near future some of the preliminary work 
will have been completed and then the revenue agent will 
file one of his suits, the decision of which will regulate 
the action toward all the lumbermen, as their cases 
will be identical. This decision has received the severest 
criticism. The land was rented solely for the purpose 
of cutting the timber, that ‘act being all the time 
known to parties on both sides. If at the time the 
price was low, which may be questioned with great just- 
ness, that still would hardly alter the phase of the sit- 
uation. The matter will at any rate be greatly con- 
tested. 

Some time ago there came as a surprise to local lumber- 
men the statement that the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City 
railroad had been placed in the hands of receivers. Im- 
mediately after this rumor came another that even the 
president of that line had received the notice with great 
surprise, alleging that it was the work of certain parties 
not in sympathy with the administration department, 
and advising that an immediate attempt would be made 
to have the receivership set aside. His attempts proved 
successful and now that road, which is one of the great- 
est lumber carriers in this section of the state, is being 
operated under the same regime. 

Hattiesburg continues to build. Work has been begun 
upon the new Carter building, which upon completion 
will be six stories in hight. The Ross building and 
several others in course of construction vary in hight 
from three to six floors. 

The coming meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which is to be held in New Orleans, 
La., January 22 and 23, is, as usual, commanding the 
attention of most lumbermen in this vicinity, and there 
promises to be a large delegation from this city. 

Prices are considerably better. This advancement is 
hardly what the millmen could consistently desire, but 
it is much more gratifying than a continued slump. The 
interior demand is good; inquiries are plentiful and 
shippers’ replies to these queries are now bringing forth 
good orders. The export trade is unchanged. Prices 
and demand are good, and a great deal of stock is pass- 
ing into those channels. It was feared for some time 
that owing to the down timber and the shortage of in- 
terior cars there would be an overproduction of 
lumber for the foreign trade, but no such thing has 
resulted, although exports have been greater than here- 
tofore. Fluctuations which characterize interior busi- 
ness are never seen in the export market. Once a slump 
is experienced it necessitates much more time to over- 
come it than if it were in the interior. For some time 
the indications were that there would be a falling off 
in export prices and considerable apprehension was felt, 
but the exporters are still doing business with flying 
colors. 

The car shortage is unchanged. Millmen are not by 
any means becoming reconciled to it, but they are saying 
less, being too busy endeavoring to keep away the wolf. 
One mill owner stated that he had received two cars 
in a month and he was expecting but little if any im- 
provement in conditions. Many of the mills, particularly 
the smaller ones, have been compelled to shut down 
entirely and the larger ones to curtail their production. 
If there is to be any alleviation of the trouble in the 
immediate future it will come as a great surprise, as 
there are no indications of relief just now. 





NEW PUBLICITY HEAD FOR LIDGERWOOD COM- 
PANY. 


Francis F. Coleman, formerly with the Westinghouse 
and Allis-Chalmers companies and recently with the Tray- 
lor Engineering Company, has joined the Lidgerwood 
Manufacturing Company as publicity manager. Mr. 
Coleman takes to the service of the Lidgerwood Manu- 
facturing Company not only a large amount of experi- 
ence gained in the service of the companies mentioned 
but an interesting literary style acquired during many 
years of experience on the New York Sun and other 
metropolitan newspapers. Mr. Coleman was for a time 
the editor of the Electrical Age, before the late Louis 
Cassier bought that publication. While with the West- 
inghouse Company he wrote the catalog of the Westing- 
house steam turbine. During his engagement with the 
Allis-Chalmers Company he designed and edited the new 
series of catalogs which that company issues and wrote 
the two admirable special publications issued by the 
company in 1904-5, ‘‘The Book of the Four Powers’’ 
and ‘‘The Power of the Subway.’’ During the existence 
of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis Mr. 
Coleman was in charge of the three large exhibits there 
of the Allis-Chalmers Company, making his headquar- 
ters at the ‘‘Big Engine’’ in Machinery hall. He was 
the organizer and first vice president of the Machinery 
Club and was active in bringing about the organization 
of the United Exhibitors’ Association at the Fair. He 
is a member of the Technical Publicity Association. Mr. 
Coleman’s headquarters are at the main office of the 
Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company, 96 Liberty street, 
New York, where he will be pleased to receive visits from 
both business office and editorial representatives of the 
trade and technical periodicals. 
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HARDWOOD DEPARTMENT. 


AT A GREAT HARDWOOD CENTER. 

St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 9.—The last week has been ex- 
ceedingly quiet in the hardwood market. Nearly all of 
the dealers have been taking stock and have not finished. 
They are not bothering about getting business. Receipts 
for the open market have been unusually light. Future 
delivery orders are not being taken. There seems to be 
a slight betterment in the car situation but the service 
is still very bad and the change is hardly noticeable. 

E. H. Luehrmann, vice president of the Charles F. 
Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company, says it is still 
in the midst of stock taking and getting in shape for 
the heavy spring business it anticipates. Business is 
already beginning to show an increase. The car short- 
age has eased up a little and the company is getting in 
a few more cars than it did. Advices from its mills in 
the south state that the woods are in very bad shape 
in the lumber districts. Most of the rivers have over- 
flowed their banks during the recent heavy rains, ne- 
cessitating closing down of mills located in the low 
lands. Where the mills have logs they are being operated. 

F. H. O’Leary, of the American Hardwood Lumber 
Company, reports inquiries very good and orders coming 
in nicely for this season of the year. The concern is 
still finding it hard to ship lumber, although reports 
state that the car situation is a little better. The com- 
pany is getting in some lumber but not much. Mr. 
O’Leary is going to Memphis, Tenn., the latter part 
of the month to open up an office for the company in 
that city, of which he will be in charge. The office 
will be for buying lumber principally. 

George E. Hibbard, of Steele & Hibbard, says in- 
quiries are coming in nicely and some sales are being 
made. According to advices he has received from the 
south conditions are bad because of recent rains. It is 
almost impossible to move lumber. 

Receipts of lumber by rail during the first seven days 
of January, 1907, were 1,838 cars, against 1,977 cars 
during the first seven days in January, 1906. Ship- 
ments by rail during the first seven days of January 
this year were 1,289 cars, against 1,229 during the first 
seven days in January of last year. There were no 
shipments of lumber by river during this period, either 
this year or last. This shows a decrease in rail re- 
ceipts during the first seven days of January, 1907, of 
139 cars in comparison with the first seven days of 
January, 1906, and an increase in shipments by rail 
this year during this period of sixty cars. 

A circular letter addressed to all contractors employ- 
ing carpenters was sent out last Wednesday by the 
secretary of the Carpenters’ District Council announc- 
ing that the minimum scale for journeymen carpenters 
will be 65 cents an hour after April 1. They are re- 
ceiving 55 cents now. The secretary does not expect any 
opposition to this demand. He says that carpenters are 
the poorest paid workmen in the city, all other journey- 
men receiving $5 a day and more for an eight-hour 
schedule. 

The Furniture Manufacturers’ Association held its an- 
nual banquet at the Planters hotel one evening last week. 
Fourteen attended and participated in the discussion of 
the betterment of conditions of salesmen in this line 
during the new year. The officers—Joseph Joering, 
president; Charles Klostuba, vice president, and J. W. 
Gruender, secretary and treasurer—addressed the meet- 
ing. 

The annual stockholders meeting of the Eau Claire-St. 
Louis Lumber Company will be held at the office of the 
company, No. 2,509 South Broadway, January 16, for 
the election of directors. 

F. C. Moore, president of the F. C. Moore Lumber 
Company, left Monday night for a business trip through 
the lumber districts of Mississippi and Alabama. 








QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO., Jan. 8.—The first week of 1907 
opened up with a very brisk business in hardwoods, the 
demand for poplar and oak being very active, the main 
obstacle being an almost continuous downpour of rain 
for five days in succession. Local yards have a demand 
for all their teams can haul. 

The inquiry for poplar, oak and quartered oak for 
export has been very strong, but the conditions forced by 
the inability of railroads to furnish cars and make 
prompt deliveries has prevented local wholesale lumber 
dealers from making advantageous sales. 

EK. Keezer, of Boston, Mass., with the Jones Lumber 
Company, put in several days in an endeavor to buy 
oak, quartered oak and poplar, but did not sueceed in 
rounding up a great deal, as the stocks here are very 
low. 

E. Edwards, of Dayton, one of the most popular and 
jolly lumbermen of this section, was in town the last 
week and incidentally attended the meeting of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club. 

M. C. Treworgy, treasurer of the Treworgy Lumber 
Company, Boston, Mass., with mills at Rushville, Ind., 
is a thoroughgoing lumberman who astonishes the men 
with her knowledge of the lumber trade and its fine 
points. The lady was in this city for a few days buy- 
ing hardwoods for the trade in the east, but did not find 
conditions very favorable to her mission. However, she 
made friends and left a very favorable impression. 

Gifford Pinchot, chief of the forestry division of the 
department of agriculture, who was to have lectured 
on ‘‘¥Forestry’’ before the Lumbermen’s Club, January 
24, has written that he will be unable to be in Cinein- 
nati on that date, but will make arrangements to be the 
guest of the club at an early date, which will be an- 
nounced later. 


J. A. Van Orsdel, for a long time connected with 
John Dulweber & Co., has severed his connection with 
that lumber concern and is now with Leland Banning, 
with offices in the Allen building at Fifth and Main 
streets and yards on West Eighth street. 

The Kentucky Lumber Company has bought a tract of 
land within two miles of its mill at Habersham, Tenn., 
which has 10,000,000 feet of choice oak, besides other 
hardwoods. The fall rains have been very fortunate for 
the Kentucky company, as all of its mills have now a 
sufficient number of logs to run for ten months. The 
company’s mill at Burnside, Ky., also the one at Wil- 
liamsburg, are running full force. They will buy a new 
band saw mill to work up the new lumber tract in Ten- 
nessee, recently acquired. 

E. M. Schantz, a young lumberman with a big dome 
of gray matter, has invented and has in practical work- 
ing order at his mill in North Fairmount, a device which 
practically does the thinking for the dimension sawyer. 
By means of electricity the device measures a plank just 
as soon as it is placed on the saw bench without the use 
of a rule or figuring. The indicator is capable of show- 
ing 6,000 dimensions, and is worked by a series of 
electric wires and small light bulbs about one-quarter 
inch in diameter. The saw guide has sixty of these 
bulbs, one inch apart, which shows the lengths in inches, 
while at the left of the sawyer is an indicator which 
shows the width in inches at .he same time. At a 
glance the sawyer can tell what size can best be cut, 
and as he has a number of different sizes marked by 
the bulbs there is little or no waste through defects in 
a plank. By the use of this machine one swing saw, 
with a sawyer, and helper boys to carry away and 
arrange stock, can do more work in a day than can be 
performed by the methods now in use in a whole week. 
The rapidity with which this machine cuts up dimension 
stock is astonishing. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 7.—The delegation from the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis which went to Chicago 
to attend the National Reciprocal Demurrage Conven- 
tion, fourteen strong, has returned, having reached Mem- 
phis yesterday morning. Members of the delegation ex- 
press themselves as pleased with the outcome of the 
convention and are of the opinion that some good will 
be forthcoming from the agitation looking to a change 
in traffic conditions through a further extension of the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission through 
congressional enactment. The Memphis delegation feels 
particularly gratified that one of its members was chosen 
temporary chairman and then made permanert chairman 
of the convention. 

The car situation is easing up some and lumbermen re- 
port less difficulty, as a rule, in securing cars. There 
are some exceptions, however, a few stating that they 
are finding conditions from a traffic standpoint little, 
if at all, improved. The movement of cotton into Mem- 
phis is very free and the outward movement of the same 
commodity is on a larger scale, which is proof enough 
that general conditions are tending toward betterment, 
and the hope is expressed in both cotton and lumber 
circles that the worst has been seen and that the future 
will bring forth considerable amelioration of conditions 
which have been extremely severe on hardwood lumber 
and woodworking interests of this city and section. 

Receipts of timber from all sources are very light. 
This, however, is more the result of secant logging opera- 
tions than of the car situation. One of the largest firms 
in this market is authority for the statement that it has 
a shutdown of considerable duration staring it in the 
face because it has been unable to log successfully for 
some time. Others are in the same position. There 
have been frequent rains for weeks and months and 
these have kept the ground so wet that it has been im- 
possible to make headway in the woods. That there is a 
most marked scarcity of hardwood timber cut and ready 
for handling is conceded by all interests in the trade 
here and it is feared that this will bring about a further 
material curtailment in the output of the mills in this 
city and the surrounding territory. The weather is very 
hot and murky and further rainfall is indicated for the 
next few days. Such prolonged rainfall has not been 
witnessed in this section in a number of years and for 
this reason there is no encouragement for those who look 
for any increase in the output of hardwood lumber dur- 
ing the next eight or ten weeks, even if conditions should 
now turn favorable. 

The property bought by the Brasfield-Thompson Lum- 
ber Company at Biscoe, Ark., was owned by the T. J 
Orr Land & Lumber Company, which for a time had its 
headquarters in Memphis. There are 2,000 acres of 
hardwood timber lands included in the purchase, while 
there are options on enough timber to last the mill for 
a number of years. Organization of the company has 
not yet been perfected and will not be before the return 
of J. W. Thompson, of the J. W. Thompson Lumber 
Company, who is now in Chicago on business. 

The new box factory of the Anderson-Tully company 
in North Memphis, which has been in process of con- 
struction for some time, will be completed and ready for 
operation by February 1. It will double the output of 
the firm in boxes and box shooks, bringing the total to 
about six carloads a day. The company reports an 
active demand for box material of every kind and states 
that it is not booking any new business for shipment 
under sixty days either in Memphis or at its plant in 
Vicksburg. Both plants are now being operated more 
than twelve hours a day. 

J. P. Jordan & Co., handlers of yellow pine lumber 
and building material, have leased a block of ground 
on Vance street and the Southern railway and are put- 
ting in extensive improvements for the handling of their 
lumber business. The new yard will be in charge of 
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@ We want to move quickly:— 

15 cars 2x10 10 to 16 ft. No. 1 Hemlock. 

20 cars 2x12 10 to 16 ft. No. 1 Hemlock. 

10 cars 2x10 10 to 16 ft. No. 2 Hemlock. 

8 cars 2x12 10 to 16 ft. No. 2 Hemlock. 

5 cars 2x4 and wider 4 and 6 ft. No. 1 and 2 
Hemlock. 

Above can be resawed if desired. 

20 cars 1-in. No. 2 Common Birch. 

25 cars 1-in. Log Run Soft Elm. 

10 cars No. 1, 2 and 3, 4 and 6 ft. Pine Boards. 

All bone dry stock, and we can make imme- j 
diate shipment. : 


| Mason-Donaldson Lumber Co. 


RHINELANDER, WIS. 
We hav 


Dry Hemlock Dimensions & Boards 


Can ship in mixed cars with Lath, Basswood Siding 
and Ceiling, Hardwood Flooring and 
Cedar Shingles. 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 


































, FOR QUICK SHIPMENT :— by 


328,000 feet 2x4, 6 to 20 No. 1 Hemlock 
830,000 * ** 2x6, 6 to 22 No. 1 Hemlock 
2x8, 6 to 24 No. 1 Hemiock 
440.000 *' 2x10, 8 to 22 No. 1 Hemlock 
320.000 “ 2xI2, 8 to 24 No. 1 Hemlock 
200.000 ** 3x8, 10, 12, 12 to 18 No. 1 Hemlock 
4-4, 4-6, 6-6, 6-8, 8-8, 10 to 24 No, 1 Hemlock 
795,000 ‘* 4 to 12 in. 10 ft. and longer, No. | Hemlock Boards 
800,000 "' 2-4 to 2-12, 10 to 20 No. 2 Hemlock; also Hemlock 
Lath and Basswood Siding. 


Barker & Stewart Lumber mat! 


a WAUSAU, WIS. 











Hemlock, Hardwood, 
Lath and Shingles. 


On Wisconsin Central Railway, near Glidden. 


THE NASH LUMBER COMPANY, 


SHANAGOLDEN, WISCONSIN. 








An Interesting Proposition 


in the way of good service and attractive prices 
is awaiting you, for we can ship in addition to 


Hemlock - Mixed Cars 


of White Pine, Basswood and Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles. 


C. F. Stout Lumber Co., Westboro, Wis. 


‘e a 
WHITE PINE and HEMLOCK 


LUMBER IN MIXED CARS, also 
LATH, SHINGLES, POSTS. 


Sawyer-Goodman Company, 


= MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. ue 





























A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


wiscorsim” HARDWOOD LUMBER 


FENWOOD LVMBER CO., 
WAUSAU, WIS. 
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Herbert Jordan, one of the new members of the firm, 
who is a son of J. P. Jordan, president and general 
manager. 

It is understood on the authority of interested con- 
cerns that the Illinois Central will replace’ the bridge 
across Wolf river in North Memphis over which the 
industrial tracks for the plants on the island on the 
west side of that stream ran. These concerns are now 
handling their output by means of barges, an incon- 
venient and very expensive method. Those interested 
are: Anchor Mills, Memphis Stave Manufacturing Com- 
pany, controlled by Anlerson-Tully interests, and the 
Hardwood Specialty Company. The bridge lost its 
foundations as a result of the recent sharp rise in that 
stream. 
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Chippewa 


Lumber& BoomCo, 
Chippewa FallsWis. 
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ALL WHITE PINE 


300000 ft. 4'' No. 3 Fencing, 8 to 18’ mixed. 
125000 ** 4'No2 “ 6 to 16’ W. Pine. 
175000 ‘* M. W. No. 3 Boards, 6, 8 and 10’, 
40000 '' 3x12-16 White Pine 

300000 “ 114 Shop Common. 

100000 ** 114 D Select and Better, 


C & B AND BETTER SIDING—CAR LOTS. 





Bovey-De Laittre Lumber Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











ANYTHING HERE YOU WANT? 


We have the following items in stock and those 
ordering early will get prompt service: 


5-4, 6-4, 8-4 D Select. No. 5 Boards, 

4” and 6” Bevel Siding. 4’ No. 2 Mixed Lath. 

4’, 6’, 8’ D and Better. 4 No. 3 Mixed Lath. 

4’, 6’, 8’ No. 1, 2, 3 Com. 32” No. 1 and 2 Mixed Lath. 


Prices upon request. 


The Waters-Clark Lumber Co, 


WHOLESALE LUMBER. 


303-4 Exchange Building, DULUTH, MINN. 











The R. T. Jones Lumber Co. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Wholesale WHITE PINE LUMBER 


We are conveniently located to make quick delivery to 
all Eastern points. Our stock is large and complete. Send 
us you inquiries and orders, 

















WHITE PINE 


LUMBER, SHINGLES and LATH. 


Our stock is large and complete. 
It will pay you to get our prices. 


BRADLEY, MILLER &CO. 
West Bay City, Mich. 























TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED jtzoyxs¢ the American 
berman, 


(Pos ‘arther particulars address American Lum Chicago, [il 








THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 7.—The lumber dealers of 
Nashville and the local manufacturers who use materials 
of wood look back with well founded satisfaction over 
the business of 1906. The last year has been a period of 
prosperity with the lumber dealers and manufacturers 
of this city. In the first place there has been the largest 
amount of building done during the last twelve months 
that has ever been known in the history of Nashville. 
While brick and stone were chiefly used in the larger 
contracts, and much work was of steel, the lumber men 
necessarily received their share of the orders for mate- 
rial. The outlook for this year along the same line is 
most favorable. Then, too, local dealers have been full 
of orders from out of town points for all grades of lum- 
ber and have filled them with as much promptness as ‘the 
car shortage would permit. Prices for the last year 
have been good and there is every indication that lower 
prices will not prevail during the coming twelve months. 

While there is no material change in the condition of 
the Nashville lumber market this week over last dealers 
report that there is a marked upward tendency in prices. 
Stocks on hand in the Nashville yards are running low, 
very low on some grades, and the local supply is not 
equal to the demand, which is becoming heavier and 
heavier each week. Reports from the country districts 
are to the effect that large quantities of lumber are tied 
up for lack of transportation and the ability to ship to 
this market. This makes it impossible for the local deal- 
ers to secure the supplies ordered from the outlying sec- 
tions of the state. Of course, the same state of things 
makes it impossible for orders out of Nashville to be 
filled. 

A special demand is reported this week for ash and 
the desirable grades are scarce. There is also a good 
demand for poplar and oak. Firsts and seconds, the 
demand for which leads, are scarce. All hardwoods are 
in demand at this time and there is an upward tendency 
in prices. 

Lieberman, Loveman & O’Brien, a portion of whose 
yards and several of whose sheds were burned some 
weeks ago, are rapidly repairing the damage done by the 
fire and all the burned buildings will ,soon be replaced 
with better and more modern structures. 

The rapid disappearance of cedar rail and cedar plank 
fencing in some sections of this state is creating com- 
ment. For more than a century the cedar rail fence 
has been considered by many farmers as the best and 
the farms inclosed with cedar fences brought better 
prices than others which were not so surrounded. Now 
the pencil factories are gobbling up the cedar and saw- 
ing it into pencil slats which are shipped to European 
ports. The factories pay good prices for the cedar, but 
the farmer is forced to spend the money so obtained for 
wire fencing and the other citizens look with regret upon 
the departure of the familiar cedar rail fences. 

A serious accident is reported to have taken place at 
the mill of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company at Hamp- 
ton, Tenn. As a result the mill was completely wrecked 
and heavy losses sustained by the owners. The mill is 
one of the largest in the mountain section of the state 
and had been in operation only a few weeks. The driv- 
ing pulley of the engine, twelve feet in diameter, with a 
2-foot face, the driving pulley of the main shaft and 
the pulley which operated the mill, each of the latter six 
feet in diameter, suddenly went to pieces, almost demol- 
ishing the saw mill building and the machinery therein. 
The pulleys were broken into hundreds of pieces and 
were hurled through the roof and sides of the building, 
scattering for hundreds of yards around. There were 
about fifty men in the mill at the time of the accident, 
yet no one was seriously injured. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


BrisTOL, TENN., Jan. 9.—A heavy demand for all kinds 
of stock continues, and while the volume of stock being 
manufactured would hardly be ample to meet the de- 
mands, only about 50 percent of what is ready for ship- 
ment can be shipped, as only about 50 percent of cars 
ean be secured. 

Shippers are complaining that cars are not moved 
promptly by the railroads after they are loaded and it 
is now the exception rather than the rule that cars 
shipped from Bristol to Cincinnati reach their destina- 
tion under thirty days, and some of them are on the 
road between Bristol and Cincinnatr ninety days and 
longer. 

J. A. Wilkinson last week started his big new planing 
mill in south Bristol. He left this week for Chicago on 
important business in connection with his band mill, 
work upon which has already been begun. The mill is 
being erected alongside the planing mill and is to have 
a capacity of 50,000 feet of lumber a day. Mr. Wilkin- 
son has begun work upon his dry kilns. He will be 
absent from the city for about two weeks. 

Fred W. Hughes, local representative of Price & 
Heald, of Baltimore, Md., is receiving the congratula- 
tions of his friends over the arrival of a fine thirteen- 
pound boy at his home on Windsor avente. 

Thomas E. Nixon, representing Wistar, Underhill & 
Co., of Philadelphia, arrived on important business 
yesterday. 

T. H. Carrier, of the Adventure Lumber Company, 
and Oscar H. Vial, were among the Johnson county 
lumbermen visiting in this city this week. 

R. L. Whitnell, of London, England, representing the 
well known lumber concern of Duncan, Ewing & Co., 
Ltd., arrived this week and is spending some time look- 
ing after his company’s business interests in this section. 

Joseph P. Dunwoody, of Joseph P. Dunwoody & Co., 
of Philadelphia, came on important business last week. 
Mr. Dunwoody’s company is buying hardwoods in this 
section in large quantities, 


J. W. Difenderfer, of the J. W. Difenderfer Lumber 
Company, of Philadelphia, is in this section. Mr. Difen- 
derfer is here to look over his company’s mills at 
Damascus and to hurry up orders. 

C. L. Meckley, a wholesale lumberman of Philadelphia, 
was a visitor last week. 

John T. Dixon, of the John T. Dixon Lumber Com- 
pany, was over from Elizabethton, Tenn., on business 
this week. 

William 8S. Whiting, of the Whiting Manufacturing 
Company, of Abingdon, and the Janney-Whiting Lumber 
Company, of Philadelphia, spent a part of last week 
in this city. Mr. Whiting reports business excellent with 
his company. 

Horace G. Bramm, who has occupied the position of 
business manager of the extensive tanneries and tanning 
extract operations of Charles A. Schieren & Co., of New 
York, located in this city, for the last eighteen years, 
has resigned his position. Mr. Bramm will enter the 
wholesale furniture business in Bristol and becomes a 
member of one of the biggest firms of this kind in this 
section. He is a nephew of Charles A. Schieren, senior 
member of Charles A. Schieren & Co., and came south 
in 1894 in quest of a desirable location for the tan- 
neries which this well known concern wanted to locate 
in the south. He selected Bristol as the most advan- 
tageous location for the big operation, and to his judg- 
ment Bristol is indebted for the big industries. He has 
been at the head of the company’s southern business, 
in conjunction with G. Arthur Schieren, of this city, son 
of Charles A. Schieren, since his coming to Bristol. 





IN THE SHADOW OF OLD LOOKOUT. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Jan. 7—While none of the lum- 
bermen of this city attended the National Demurrage 
Convention held in Chicago they are nevertheless inter- 
ested very greatly in the question of demurrage as it 
is applied by the railroads of the country. Every lum- 
berman of this city has been brought face to face with 
the conditions concerning demurrage. They all assert 
that it is a onesided matter, when they are required to 
pay demurrage for holding cars over a certain time and 
the railroads hold cars just as long as they please with- 
out paying demurrage or trying to make amends. Local 
lumbermen believe that Congress should take steps to 
right the wrong. Speaking of this matter F. W. Blair, 
a local lumberman, said: 

About three weeks ago I ordered a car of lumber from 
Cohutta, Ga. It was received in the local yards about ten 
days ago and has not been delivered to me yet. This shows 
that it takes about a week or ten days for the railroads to 
earry a car through their yards before they can deliver it. 
I have found that the greatest trouble in this respect is 
with the Southern and Alabama Great Southern railroads. 
The other railroads and particularly the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis are more prompt in handling cars. 

There is an unusual demand for lumber in this city 
today and stocks are shorter than they have been in 
fifteen years. The car shortage is playing havoc. Cars 
eannot be obtained to ship the finished or unfinished 
product. As a result many mills have been closed down. 
Lumber is becoming so scarce that even inquiries are 
coming here from Memphis and Nashville, Capt. A. J. 
Gahagan, of the Loomis & Hart Manufacturing Com- 
pany, said that if he had it he could sell 1,000,000 feet 
of lumber to Memphis lumbermen. 

A small logging tide is on in the Tennessee river 
which will bring about 1,000,000 feet of logs to the 
river mills, including the Loomis & Hart and the H. L. 
Judd Manufacturing Company and the Central Manu- 
facturing Company, by next week. The Loomis & Hart 
mill is about the only one in this city which has suffi- 
cient logs to run it for two months. 

There is an unusual demand on local lumbermen for 
chestnut, basswood and white pine by the coffin and 
casket manufacturers of southern cities. 

It is understood that since the city authorities have 
refused to grant Snodgrass & Fields a permit to rebuild 
their mill, which was recently burned, the concern will 
locate its mill probably in East Chattanooga on the Ten- 
nessee river. The city authorities would not grant a 
permit, it is said, because the danger of fire to the 
residence section surrounding the mill was so great. 

H. M. McIntosh, representing the Steele & Hibbard 
Lumber Company, of St. Louis, was here recently buy- 
ing lumber for the St. Louis trade. 

B. D. Keevey, a wholesale lumberman of New York 
city, was here recently laying in a supply of lumber. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 8.—The new year is starting 
off brightly in Louisville as far as inquiries and orders 
are concerned, but the Weather man is not smiling at all 
brightly on the trade. It has been rain and more rain 
until everybody looks soggy and feels grouchy. Yard- 
men are making inquiries and purchasing considerable 
stock, some for immediate and some for spring delivery, 
and the demand is especially active for framing. Floor- 
ing and finish are picking up, and there is also a fair 
volume of bookings in the sash and door business, most 
of the heavy orders being for delivery through February 
and March. Prices have stiffened up materially on these 
articles, but the trade is buying just the same after 
shopping around a little and finding prices stiff all 
around. 

Hardwoods continue very active and the demand may 
get even a little more strenuous when the furniture man- 
ufacturers get more anxious for stock, but the volume 
of orders is so heavy the trade can not take care of it 
all, and heeause of so much wet weather it is difficult 
to get a millman to accept an order for anything except 
that he has on hand. 

A. E. Norman, of the Norman Lumber Company, 


speaking of the outlook for hardwood lumber, says there 
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is nothing to complain of but the rain, which tempo- 
rarily is putting a damper on the movement of stock. 
It has been an excellent year with him, and the demand 
is good now. The outlook is even better than it ever 
has been. 

The Stotz Lumber Company says it has plenty of de- 
mand and business is moving along very nicely, with the 
exception that the bad weather coming right on the heels 
of the car shortage makes it impossible to get out and 
move as much stock as it would like. On the selling end 
there is plenty of demand, but there is trouble enough 
at the producing end in getting out the stock to ship. 

The A. P. Turner Lumber Company, which is a new 
hardwood concern in this territory, making a specialty 
of car stock, says it has more orders than it can take 
care of and it is now preparing to enlarge operations. 
The company has ten or twelve small mills cutting for 
it now, and is figuring on putting in another: mill of 
larger proportions down in the country. J. E. Buscher, 
the active manager of this concern, was formerly with 
the Louisville Spoke & Bending Works. 

L. M. Parsons, of the Parsons-Willis Lumber Com- 
pany, says the yellow pine trade is going along about as 
usual. The wet weather is interfering more or less with 
the work, but aside from that and the car shortage there 
is nothing to complain of. The demand is fairly good 
and the outlook is for an increased demand through 
the month. 

The Kentucky Hardwood Flooring Company is run- 
ning its plant steadily, mostly on % oak flooring, and 
it is pleased to report that its stack is meeting with 
success, and it is having a great string of inquiries from 
all parts of the country, as well as from the local trade. 
The company contemplates adding another flooring ma- 
chine to make %¢ stock and also a resaw this spring. 





THE KENTUCKY-VIRGINIA TIMBER FIELD. 


SERGENT, Ky., Jan. 8.—Trade conditions throughout 
this section have been satisfactory since the first of the 
new year and operators look forward with brighter an- 
ticipations to a more prosperous year than ever before 
known. Building operations in progress for the year 
throughout eastern Kentucky and southwestern Virginia 
will necessarily cause a boom in the local trade, while 
the increases at the different plants will keep the ‘‘for- 
eign’’ trade well up to the standard. 

In all the mining camps of the Elkhorn coal field there 
will be much building during the year. On Marrowbone 
creek alone from 3,000 to 5,000 miners’ houses will be 
built within the next six months, and the local lumber- 
men around Marrowbone creek will furnish the stock. 
Lumbermen in this field announce that they are selling 
their first grade poplar lumber at $66—a slight falling 
off within the last ten days, owing, no doubt, to the holi- 
day recess among carpenters and builders. Second grade 
is selling at $48. A number of new mills located in the 
Elkhorn timber field of Pike county since the first of the 
year will make a specialty of oak, though they will cut 
a small area of poplar. 

The tide of last week was the best in years for log- 
ging men, breaking jams and cleaning up thousands of 
surplus logs along the banks at high water mark. From 
Jackson to Pound Gap, on the state border, a clean 
sweep was made—the. best clean up in twenty-five years. 
Altogether the logging men of eastern Kentucky have 
gathered in millions of dollars worth of fine saw logs 
within the last forty days, assuring the running of the 
numerous mills below for the entire year. The working 
force at the large jam of logs in Big Leatherwood creek, 
in Perry county, has succeeded in breaking it and the 
logs are now floating into the Kentucky river. 

Just across the Kentucky border in Wise county, Vir- 
ginia, Cantrell & Wright, of Pound, have succeeded in 
locating about half of their 400 logs lost in the recent 
rise. 

It is understood that the Central City Woodworking 
Company, of Central City, closed the deal on the 8,000- 
acre timber tract in Lawrence and Boyd counties this 
week, mentioned December 26. 

Kelley Hogg, of Arminta, Ky., has just begun cutting 
the timber on a 2,000-acre tract on Leatherwood creek in 
Perry county. The timber will be ‘‘snaked’’ three miles 
and floated down the Kentucky river to the dams. 

Solomon Hopkins and associates are now cutting a 
large acreage of timber in Dickenson county, Virginia, 
near the Kentucky border. They are to employ a large 
force of men. 

The Mullins-Osborne Lumber Company, recently organ- 
ized at Freeling, Va., began cutting timber January 4. 
The company will develop 4,000 acres of almost virgin 
timber. 

Funk & Graybill, Youngstown, Ohio, will shortly make 
preparations for the development of the 5,000 acres re- 
cently acquired in Floyd county along the line of the 
Chesapeake. 

The Okita Planing Mills, a branch of the Soble Bros. 
Lumber Company, of Philadelphia, are employing several 
hundred men at Honaker, Va. H. P. Minord is super- 
intending the mills. 

J. C. Homer, general manager of the Kentucky- 
North & South railroad, is in this section securing rights 
of way for his line—a road that is proposed to start 
from Fullerton on the Ohio river and go south through 
eight eastern Kentucky counties and southwestern Vir- 
ginia to Bristol, Tenn., 200 miles—to be completed-within 
two years. A good portion of the line will be completed 
this year and put in operation. It will open up a vastly 
rich timber field—several of the counties having no rail- 
road. 

A. J. Payne, of Josephine, Va., will cut the timber on 
a 1,000-acre tract near Josephine beginning February 1. 

T. J. Boldman, of Ironton, Ohio, an extensive timber- 
man, has been in the Big Sandy valley looking for a loca- 
tion for mills, 


D. L. Francis, manager of the Ritter Lumber Com- 
pany, of West Virginia, spent the holidays in upper Pike 
county. 

The Yellow Poplar Lumber Company, of Coal Grove, 
Ohio, is locating mills in Buchanan county, Virginia, and 
is building nine miles of narrow gage railroad out from 
Doran on the Norfolk & Western. Several hundred men 
are being employed. 

The Capital Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of 
Frankfort, is completing an uptodate plant which will 
cost $50,000. The company’s plant was recently de- 
stroyed by fire at a loss of $20,000. 

John A. Bentley, of Pikeville, has just sold to the Gen- 
eral Lumber Company, with headquarters at Ashland, 
7,000 acres of Pike and Floyd county timber properties. 
The consideration was not stated. 

Several large lumber companies will begin operations 
in Harlan and Perry counties, south of here, within the 
next thirty days. 

The Swann-Day Lumber Company, with branches at 
Beattyville, are making some notable increases in their 
plants there. Several hundred extra men are to be em- 
ployed. 

Wright & Bentley, Elkhorn lumbermen, are locating a 
new mill on Dorton creek, a Shelby creek tributary, 
where they will cut 500 acres. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 


WHEELING, W. VA., Jan. 7.—The lease and mills of 
the Raleigh Lumber Company, one of the largest con- 
cerns of Raleigh, N. C., have been sold to the William 
Ritter Lumber Company and possession was given Janu- 
ary 1. The business of the company will be conducted 
along the same lines as heretofore adopted by the 
Raleigh company and there will be no change in the 
name. Harry Allen, who has been the general manager 
of the Raleigh company, has tendered his resignation 
and will be replaced by a new man. There has been no 
other change in the office or the working force of the big 
concern. The lands owned by the Raleigh Lumber Com- 
pany were not sold to the new people but will be re- 
tained by the stockholders. The Raleigh company not 
only got rid of its mills but also sold its right of way 
on Beaver creek to the Glade Creek & Raleigh railroad 
and its right of way on Piney creek to the Raleigh & 
Southwestern railroad. The sale to the Ritter interests 
did not include sites of the Beaver and Piney creek 
mills of the company. 

At the beginning of 1906 75 percent of West Vir- 
ginia was covered with timber. Such is not the case at 
the beginning of 1907. The boom that has taken place 
in the lumber business during the year just closed has 
been a most remarkable one. Scarcely a week has passed 
without the announcement from the office of the secre- 
tary of state that a new lumber company has been 
organized. New railroads have been built into timber 
that had never before listened to the music of the keen 
axe of the sturdy men of the woods. 

This state may have a forestry commissioner. A 
member of the National Forestry Association has drawn 
up a bill that is to be presented when the state legisla- 
ture gets to work. The bill provides for the creation of a 
state forestry commissioner whose duty it shall be to look 
after the preservation of the timber. It also makes pro- 
vision for the appointment of five deputy forestry com- 
missioners, who will have charge of the five different 
sections into which the state is to be divided. 

Harry Furbee, of Middlebourne, who has been in Ten- 
nessee since early in August looking after his timber 
interests, has been spending the last few weeks at his 
home. The Furbee Bros., of Middlebourne, and Austin 
Smith and others, of Clarksburg, own in fee 40,000 
acres of the very finest timber land in the south. There 
is also a tract of 5,000 acres in controversy that the 
West Virginia people expect to secure. The land in 
question lies in the mountains of Tennessee forty miles 
from Knoxville, and is timbered with the very finest 
oak, poplar, cherry, hemlock, hard and soft pine and 
many other valuable varieties. It is not far from the 
two trunk lines and they have their branch railroad 
about completed. They have a mill with a daily capacity 
of 70,000 feet already in operation. 

J. C. Anderson, of Charleston, has sold to George 
Minister 800 acres of land on Mill creek, Kanawha 
county. There is much valuable oak and other hard- 
woods on the place, and Mr. Minister, who is a very 
well known Columbus (Ohio) timber man, will erect 
two modern timber mills on the property for the pur- 
pose of getting the lumber to market. 

The heavy rains of the last few days have caused a 
good timber tide in the Guyandotte, Twelve Pole and 
the Big Sandy rivers and a big lot of timber came down. 
Two big rafts belonging to the American Car & Foundry 
Company, at Parkersburg, came down the Little Kana- 
wha and were not stopped at the mouth of the river. 
They continued out into the Ohio and were stopped 
some miles below Parkersburg. They were returned to 
the Parkersburg company. 

The Bell Lumber Company, recently incorporated, will 
locate its mills at Moore’s Siding in Tucker county. 
The company has secured a large tract of very valuable 
timber land and work on the mill is being pushed with 
all possible speed. 

Extensive improvements are being made by the Nichol- 
son-Kendall Furniture Company, located at Huntington. 
The present plant of the company is being considerably 
enlarged and the capacity of the mill is being increased. 

Announcement has been made by the Buffalo & Gauley 
Railroad Company that the new line from Dundon, on 
the Coal & Coke railroad, to Gulf, has been completed, 
and that work is to be begun immediately on the exten- 
sion of this line to Webster county, where connection 
is to be made with the main line of the Baltimore & 















= We would like to Move 
= the following items of Hemlock, 
= and tf you are interested, ask 
= us for prices. 

3 Cars, 2x4-6’ No. | Hemlock, 

5 Cars, 2x4-8’ No. | Hemlock. 

8 Cars, 2x6-8’ No. | Hemlock. 

10 Cars, 2x6-10" No. | Hemlock. 

1 Car, 2x6-18’ No. | Hemlock. 
= 3 Cars, 214-6’ No. 2 Hemlock. 
= 2 Cars, 2x6-18" No. 2 Hemlock, 
= 3 Cars, 2x10-18’ No. 2 Hemlock, 
= 10 Cars, 2xi2-12’ No. 2 Hemlock. 
= (0 Cars, 2x12-14’ No, 2 Hemlock. 
= | Car, 2x12-18’ No. 2 Hemlock. 
= 3 Cars, 2x12-20' No. 2 Hemlock. 













We have a large stock of other sizes, both 
No. I and No. 2 Hemlock, and want your 
inquiries for anything you may Want in 
Hemlock. We also have a small stock of 
== Pine which can be shipped in the same car 
== with Hemlock. 





A. F. Holden, Pres. J. M. Diver. Gen’! Mer. 
F. H. Goff, Vice-Pres. E. C. Barre, Ass’t Mgr. 


The Cleveland-Sarnia Saw Mills Co, 


LIMITED 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


TIMBER, LUMBER AND LATH. 


Special Bills cut to order in White Pine and Norway, 
any length from 10 ft. to 60 ft. long. 


SARNIA, ONTARIO. 








Crookston Lumber Co. 


MILLS AT 
CROOKSTON, BEMIDJI, ST. HILAIRE, MINN. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, torr Marquette Bidg., Phone, Central 8183, 
MILWAUKEE OFFICE, 602 Wells Building, Phone, Main 1910, 


GENERAL OFFICE, BEMIDJI, MINN. 
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Beveled Siding, 


Wisconsin Cork Pine 


Cut full width and thickness. Mixed cars to retall trade, 
We carry a large stock and complete assortment. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis. 7 
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OUR SPECIALTY: 


WHITE PINE, 
YELLOW PINE 
and POPLAR 


In Mixed Cars from our 
own mill, Oneida, Tenn. 


i, 

WN 

PITTSBURG, 
PA. 











RIL 


WHITE OAK TIMBERS 


Special bills cut to order on short notice. 


WHITE and YELLOW PINE 


Norway, Poplar, Cypress, Maple Flooring. 
° 






Write us for prices. 


J. M. Hastings Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of Lumber. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
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E have a large stock of 2-inch Spruce in West 
Virginia and must be moved atonce. Can’t 
we have your order? 


SPRUCE 


Write us from anywhere for delivered prices. 


FOREST LUMBER COMPANY, 
q PITTSBURG, PA. : 











Wm. H. Schuette Co. 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 


AND MILL WORK 


Manufacturers of NORTH CAROLINA AND WHITE 
PINE, Hemlock, Poplar and Hardwoods. 


1107-8-9 Machesney Bldg., PITTSBURG, PA. 
Makleyville, N. C. MILLS __s Belhaven, N. C. 
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The kind that stand 
the wear. 

Colors guaranteed not 
to fade or run. 

Printed or litho- 
graphed on Paper, Card- 
board, Cloth and Fiber; 
any size and number of 

colors. 
Edges can be folded 
. on the Fiber sign which 
if adds extra strength. 
ee , Designs and samples 
| sent free of charge. 

Get next to our Car- 
penter Aprons and 
Horse Covers. 


Massillon Sign & Show Print Co. 


MASSILLON, OHIO. 
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Ohio railroad. The road traverses new and undeveloped 
timber territory. 

J. L. Gibson, of Gibson Mills, has his tramroad built 
to the top of the hill above Gentry and has had some 
lumber hauled over it. It is his intention to construct 
the road to Gentry, where Mr. Gibson has his saw mills 
at work. 

J. F. Wentz and M. O. Hinkle, of Coss, are developing 
a big timber tract at Midvale. 

White & Stemple, who have been operating a chair- 
back factory at White, have moved their mill to Twelve 
Pole, where it is now in operation. 

The Commonwealth Lumber Company, of Alderson, 
has completed its bridge and three miles of railroad 
and is now engaged in hauling timber from the moun- 
tains with its Climax engine. 

The saw mill of Morrals & Woodford that has been 
located near Hackers Junction is to be moved to Tacy, 
where the owners of the mill have a big contract. 





IN NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY. 


ASHLAND, Ky., Jan. 7.—Demand for all grades in 
this market is good and prices are holding up. Dry 
stock is still very scarce. Millmen are just winding up 
the last run of logs in the Big Sandy and the Guyan 
rivers, This timber was expected to come out on the 
spring rises, and its coming so early leaves very little 
timber for the spring run. It is thought there are 
enough logs on hand to keep the large mills running 
until the middle of May. 

On Monday, January 14, the Citizens’ Bank & Trust 
Company expects to open its doors for business in the 
elegant block recently built by M. W. Thomas, of the 
Ashland Lumber Company. W. H. Dawkins, of the 
W. H. Dawkins Lumber Company, is president of the 
new concern, and most of the lumbermen in this section 
are stockholders. The new bank will have a capital 
stock of $200,000. 

The Ashland Lumber Company expects to begin saw- 
ing next Monday. It has thirty rafts of fine hemlock 
and oak timber, about 1,000,000 feet. 

R. H. Vansant has returned from a business trip to 
Chicago. 

Herbert Hayward, who has been employed for some 
time by the Kenova Poplar & Manufacturing Company, 
has resigned, to take a position with a big lumber con- 
cern at Battle Creek, Mich. 

The Guyan and Mud rivers have been at good stage, 
but there has not been much timber run out; what has 
come is from the head waters, and belongs mostly to 
big dealers. 

C. Crane & Co. have a large number of men hauling 
chain dogs to the mouth of Mud river to use in rafting 
their logs that are in the boom, 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

Burrao, N. Y., Jan. 8.—Scatcherd & Son report that 
their Memphis mills are running again, but the supply 
is not expected to last very long. Mr. Seatcherd is 
recovering slowly from his accident but cannot yet 
use his right hand. 

T. Sullivan & Co. are getting their dock yard slowly 
into winter shape. It has taken a long time, espe- 
cially with a collapsed dock to take care of and the 
floating lumber to pick up. A yard full of black ash 
is the result of the late arrivals. 

The Empire Lumber Company is all accounted for 
under the home roof, but the demands for help in the 
southern operations will soon send H. 8. Janes back 
to Arkansas and F. W. Vetter to North Carolina. 

The hesitation of the grade crossing commission over 
the elevation of the New York Central belt line is not 
such a distressing thing to Beyer, Knox & Co., as their 
hardwood yard is left undisturbed by it. The stock is 
large and would not move very easily. 


PBB LLI III SO 
FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 9.—Because, as they allege, they 
needed their cars and it was impossible to get to the 
wharves with their cargoes on account of the congested 
condition of the sidetracks the railroads entering Sa- 
vannah, Ga., last week began to dump carload after car- 
load of lumber into the ditches along the tracks at what- 
ever point the loaded cars might-be stationed. 

This unusual action on the part of the railroads has 
resulted in the lumbermen of Savannah and south 
Georgia taking out temporary injunctions in the courts 
to prevent the roads from carrying out their intentions. 
The first injunction was secured by the Southern Pine 
Company, of Savannah, which claims that it has aiready 
been damaged to the extent of $1,000 by the action of 
the railroads. The Hirsch Lumber Company followed 
with injunctions and others have done the same. 

The hearing on the first of these injunctions is set for 
January 12, at which time the lumbermen will insist 
that the injunctions be made permanent. 

During the last week there has been a perceptible 
weakness in the carsill and heavy timber market. Dressed 
stock has undergone no change. Shingles and lath are 
in good demand at normal prices. The labor situation 


has improved to a certain extent since the holidays. The . 


ear shortage problem seems to grow worse each day and 
is gradually demoralizing all kinds of business, espe- 
cially that of the lumbermen. 

The monthly meeting of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association will occur at Tifton, Ga., on January 
21. This meeting promises to be a very important one 
as the present serious car shortage question will be up 
for discussion. 

Martin F. Amorous, president of the Union-Pinopolis 
Lumber Company, has been spending several days at his 
saw mills at Moultrie. Mr. Amorous reports that he has 


a good demand for his product, but that he finds diffi- 
culty in securing cars on which to ship it. 

Wendell Brown, a large wholesale lumberman of Bos- 
ton, Mass., was in Atlanta last week placing large orders 
for southern yellow pine. 

A. Huber, of the Southern Lumber Company, Moultrie, 
was in this city last week looking after certain of his 
delayed shipments. He states that his company is suf- 
fering greatly from the lack of freight cars. 





ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 9.— Forty members of the South- 
ern Yellow Pine Sash, Door & Blind Manufacturers’ 
Association will hold their first quarterly convention of 
1907 at the Piedmont hotel, in this city, on January 16 
and 17. Delegates will be presenf from every important 
manufacturing center in the southern states. Matters 
of interest to the business will be discussed and the 
local membership will entertain the delegates in a lavish 


manner. 
—o—OEeoOEeoeeers ore» 


NEW FLATHEAD VALLEY OPERATORS. 

A new lumber manufacturing concern in the Flathead 
valley, Mont., is the Jessup-Doe Milling Company, of 
Montford, which was recently incorporated with a cap- 
ital of $200,000 to succeed to the Jessup-Smith Milling 
Company. The general offices and headquarters of the 
company are at Montfort, near Kalispell, the latter place 
being its telegraph address. 

The officers of the Jessup-Doe Milling Company are 
If. F. Jessup, president, H. B. Jessup, vice president 
and E. W. Doe, secretary and treasurer. Both H. F. 
Jessup and EK, W. Doe have been familiar figures in 
jumber manufacturing in the Flathead valley for some 
years. Mr. Doe was until a few months ago secretary 
of the John O’Brien Lumber Company, whose big plant 
is at Somers, Montana. He left that company last 
summer to go into the new Jessup-Doe Milling Company. 
This company has three mills located from four to six 
miles apart between Columbia Falls and.Creston, Mont. 





E. W. DOE, FLATHEAD VALLEY, MONT. 


This year they expect to cut about 15,000,000 feet and 
will cater to the car trade. The company is now put- 
ting in its winter crop of logs. During the winter 
all the mills will be overhauled and put in shape for 
an active season’s sawing. 

Mr. Jessup, president of the company, was formerly 
secretary of the Jessup-Smith Milling Company, and has 
been in business in the Flathead valley for the last eight 
years. He devotes his time largely to looking after 
timber and logging matters. H. B. Jessup, vice presi- 
dent of the company, is connected with the Paris-Merton 
Company, Minneapolis, and is not actively connected 
with the lumber concern. 

Mr. Doe looks after the operation of the three mills 
and the manufacturing and selling. He is especially 
well qualified for this work by his years of experience 
with the John O’Brien Lumber Company at Somers, and 
prior to that with the Atwood Lumber Company at 
Willow River, Minn., and other concerns on the St. 
Croix river, his home having formerly been at Still- 
water, Minn. He is a conscientious worker and one 
who takes a great interest in association matters and in 
his new venture has the best wishes of a large circle of 
friends both in and out of the lumber trade. 

OP BBP IID PPP 
TEXANS BUY OREGON TIMBER. 

One of the largest timber deals made in this state for 
some time was reported the first of this week. The deal 
involved 9,000 acres of fir in Clackamas and Marion 
counties, cruising about 800,000,000 feet, and the con- 
sideration was $800,000, of which amount $350,000 was 
paid in cash; a mortgage for $450,000 on the timber 
securing the payment of the balance. The purchaser is 
the Oregon-Texas Lumber Company, of Houston, Tex., 
2 corporation of wealthy Texans interested heavily in 
timber in the Lone Star state as well as in Oregon. It 
is said that this corporation proposes to close out all its 
southern holdings within the next year or two and 
devote its entire attention to the development of its 
timber interests in this state. The sale was negotiated 
by M. B. Rankin of this city, who owned a portion of 
the timber himself and represented the owners of the 
remainder. Although from a stumpage standpoint the 
price paid is not high from an acreage standpoint it is 
high, the price per acre being nearly $90. 
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WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 

TACOMA, WASH., Jan. 3.—One of the worst snow- 
storms the Northern Pacific railroad has had to contend 
with in the Cascade mountains in years has been raging 
today, seriously hampering traffic and should a spell of 
warm weather and warm rains follow soon railroad offi- 
cials say washouts are inevitable with good prospects 
for a repetition of the November floods. There is from 
two to four feet of snow on the level, with great drifts 
in the cuts and canyons. With about two feet on the 
level at Kanasket and Palmer Junction the snow is four 
feet deep at Stampede, on this side of the tunnel. By 
energetic work the line is being kept open to passenger 
traffic, but hauling heavy freight trains up the mountain 
grade is out of the question until the storm is over. 
What railroad officials fear most for the next few days 
is warm weather. 

Indications are that cargo shipments of lumber from 
Tacoma for 1906 will show a handsome gain over pre- 
vious years. For the twelve months ended December 1, 
1906, coastwise shipments from Tacoma amounted to 
70,384,762 feet, as compared with 48,340,571 for the 
same twelve months of the year preceding. Foreign 
lumber shipments from Tacoma for the twelve months 
ended December 1, 1906, amounted to 59,656,755 feet, 
as compared with 40,471,814 feet for the corresponding 
twelve months of the preceding year. This is a total 
of 130,041,517 feet for the twelve months ended De- 
cember 1, foreign and coast wise, as compared with 
88,812,132 feet for the twelve months of the preceding 
year, or a gain of 41,229,132 feet. 

Henry S. Royce, president of the Tidewater Lumber 
Company, said today: 





The lumber market could not be better than it is at 
present. It is in fine shape. There is a strong demand for 
everything. We just sold a cargo of ties for California at 
$14 and are selling over 1,000,000 feet a month and have 
five camps of our own in operation, one on Maury island 
and the others on the Tacoma Eastern railroad, and are 
getting out all our own logs. We are doing a great deal 
of cargo business and it is keeping us pretty busy. I can’t 
see where the car situation is any better than it has been, 
although I believe the railroad officials are doing every- 
thing they can to relieve the situation and help us out 
and are entitled to some, measure of credit for their efforts. 

The Tidewater company, having been idle for eight 
days during the November floods when traffic was com- 
pletely tied up, did its annual overhauling then and did 
not shut down for the holidays. 

Col. C. W. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Company, is in St. Paul, where he is ex- 
pected to remain for two or three weeks. 

Lewis Fredericks, manager of the Danaher Lumber 
Company, was out of the city today on a brief business 
trip to Seattle. This company’s plant, formerly that 
of the West Coast Lumber.Company, is in steady opera- 
tion and doing a good business. 

The Metcalf Shingle Company, whose mills have been 
idle for a long time, expects to start its Kelso mill Mon- 
day. It is uncertain when the Castle Rock mill will be 
started again, the floods and the rampage of the Cow- 
litz river having put it out of commission. The company 
reports plenty of inquiry coming in for shingles and 
prices firm and advancing. 

The Raze Lumber Company, which succeeded the Capi- 
tol Box Company last July, recently dispatched the 
steamer Edith with a cargo for California. The Edith 
loaded in the stream from scows sent down from the 
company’s plant. Arthur E. Raze is president of the 
Raze company, Edward D. Silent vice president and 
M. E. Hill secretary and treasurer. 

The Tacoma kir Door Company is keeping busy, with 
plenty of orders offering, but with cars so scarce that 
President John Snyder says he believes the best way 
to make deliveries is to pack up a grip full of doors 
and ‘‘hike’’ east. The company is running its saw 
mill, so it does not have to hunt for stock any more. Mr. 
Snyder said: 

Prices are holding just the same as they have been. We 
buy No. 1 flooring logs for stock and when we pay the 
present high price of logs, $14, it does not leave the manu- 
facturer muck room for profit at the figures doors are 
selling at these days. There is plenty of business offered, 
all we can do, but the car situation is unimproved and 
ears very hard to get, making it difficult to do business 
with any degree of satisfaction. 

The A. C. Young Lumber Company, which, with the 
Mineral Lake Lumber Company, is loading the schooner 
W. F. Garms with about 1,200,000 feet for California, 
expects to dispatch the vessel next week. 

The Danaher Lumber Company has the schooner Wil- 
bert L. Smith at its docks this week taking cargo for 
San Pedro. 

The Washington Veneer Company, of Puyallup, Pierce 
county, is putting up a new plant at Meeker Junction, 
near Puyallup, and expects to have it in operation in 
about six months. The plant will ine!nde a saw mill 
with a capacity of 50,000 feet a day, a planing mill 
that wail take care of all the saw mul turns out and a 
column factory with fourteen lathes capable of turning 
out 1,000 columns a day and a veneer plant with a ca- 
pacity of about two carloads of veneer work a day. The 
plant will have both Northern Pacific and electric rail- 
road shipping facilities. The present mill site in Puyal- 
lup will be sold and the machinery and equipment moved 
to the new plant. The company has been doing a brisk 
business, although it was hampered by the November 
floods, which made it difficult to get out logs. 

George H. Reed, secretary-treasurer of the North End 
Lumber Company, says there is plenty of inquiry for 
lumber of all kinds, both rail and cargo, and that prices 
are firm and very good. This company is shipping a 
good deal of rough lumber to San Pedro and San Fran- 
cisco, Mr, Reed states that cars have heen quite a little 


easier lately. Logs, he states, are also easier to obtain 
than they were a month or six weeks ago, although asso- 
ciation prices are still being held stiff at $8, $11 and $14. 

The Carman Manufacturing Company is adding a 
large, substantial warehouse to its plant on East Twenty- 
fifth street. 

The Newbegin Lumber Company, which had its offices 
in the California block previous to the fire of several 
weeks ago, is now located at 617 Provident building. 
J. G. Newbegin states that while the company’s spe- 
cialty has been rail business and it is doing all it can 
to get cars for, it has nevertheless had to get into the 
cargo trade. It is shipping mostly ties to California and 
has dispatched a number of cargoes lately. Mr. New- 
begin said: 

There is a fine demand, both eastern and in California. 
Vessels are hard to get for the California business, however, 
and freights are about twice as high as they ought to be, 
being $9.50 to San Francisco and $10.50 to San Pedro now. 
We have shipped mostly ties to California and have filled 
some large orders. Prices are firm all along the line. 
There is a strong inquiry from the east and I do not 
think there will be the least difficulty in maintaining the 
new list. Cars, however, are no better than they were 
and prospects in this direction are not very bright. We 
are doing all the rail business we can get cars for but it is 
nowhere near as much as we could do if we could make 
shipments. 

Reliable reports are that the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway Company recently placed an order for 
110,000 ties with local mills for prompt delivery to be 
used on its line from Tacoma. 

The British steamship Drumcairne, which departed a 
few days ago for Valparaiso, carried 2,696,586 feet of 
lumber, laden at Tacoma and other Puget sound ports. 

The fleet of lumber vessels in port this week numbers 
sixteen, distributed among the various mills. 

The Independent Lumber Company is making ex- 
tensive improvements at its plant, having added ma- 
chinery recently at a cost of $8,200. The purchase was 
made from the Washington Machinery depot. 

Ralph Metcalf, of the Metcalf Shingle Company, is 
out of the city for a few days this week. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 5.—The first week of the new 
year shows a big improvement in the output of all 
grades of shingles. ‘Today it is estimated that more 
than 20 percent of the state mills have resumed operation 
and by January 10, if predictions materialize, a great 
majority will have assembled their crews and be working 
full time. 

No record of improvement in shipments has been 
shown and the car situation is unchanged. Foreigns 
have been more plentiful for the last few days and 
some locals have set in. The supply is so short, how- 
ever, that today it is impossible to quote any staple 
price. Orders for clears are being filled as high as $2.45 
f.o.b. mili and it is expected the price will advance 
steadily. It is still a car market and will continue as 
such for many weeks to come. 

The supply of orders is good and very few whole- 
salers are taking on more shipments than they are rea- 
sonably sure of getting off within the week. Few lists 
are now out, all business being done on telegraphic in- 
structions to eastern agents, sent out from time to time. 

Responses to the law department of the car shortage 
joint committee’s request that mills advise them of 
statistics concerning actual shipments of both lumber 
and shingles, showing discrimination on the part of the 
transcontinental lines, have been pouring in for the last 
week and a mass of data, all furnishing the best of 
evidence, is being accumulated by Secretary A. F. Specht. 
The committee has decided that from this time on all 
evidence gotten together will be kept secret, as it has 
been discovered that the roads on learning what is being 
done are using every effort to combat the arguments by 
statements misleading to the general public. 

During the visit here of Interstate Commerce Com- 
misssioner Lane, the latter part of this month, the joint 
committee will place all data gathered at his disposal 
and he will also be furnished with other facilities for 
getting at the facts. According to advices Mr. Lane will 
remain at Seattle and vicinity for the greater part of 
a week, 

Lumbermen are wrathy at the state of affairs in the 
local postoffice. Eastern mail placed in the office four 
days ago is still held here and the same accumulation 
from the east for local parties is held up. The Christ- 
mas mail received and sent from Seattle swamped the 
office and although every man in the local postoffice is 
working overtime Postmaster Stewart says it will be 
ten days before a clean-up can be made. At many of 
the lumber offices it is said there is no telling as to how 
the business stands with the car shortage and mails be- 
hind more than half a week. Appeals have been made 
to Washington, but the only reply is that the depart- 
ment appropriation is exhausted and no further money 
is available for extra clerk hire. 

Niles Burdick, for several years manager of the Trans- 
fer Lumber Company at Minnesota Transfer, Minn., 
and one of the experienced salesmen of Pacific coast 
products in that section, arrived this week to take charge 
of the sales department of the Old Oregon Lumber Com- 
pany. Mr. Burdick has handled west coast lumber and 
shingles for a number of years and is a valuable addi- 
tion to the selling force of the Old Oregon Lumber 
Company. 

Charles VanPelt, eastern representative of the Ferry- 
Baker Lumber Company, Everett, who has been spending 
a couple of weeks on Puget sound on his annual trip for 
the purpose of renewing his acquaintance with Manager 
Fred K. Baker, left the first of this week for the east. 
Mr. VanPelt makes his headquarters in Minneapolis, hav- 
ing offices in the Lumber Exchange there. He is one of 
the popular salesmen of west coast products in the 
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tell you how much of your kind of 
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‘White Pine 


HOLLAND, GRAVES, 
MANBERT & GEORGE, 


os BUFFALO, - NEW YORK. 


WHITE PINE 


The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 
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It’s a 
Settled Fact 


in the minds of most all our customers that 
to get the best service one should buy di- 
rect from a firm that owns and operates its 
own mills. 

Can’t we show you? Come direct tothe 





Original and Largest Manufacturers of 


WEST VIRGINIA 


SPRUC 


We also make a specialty of Hemlock and Spruce 
Boards all grades, rough or dressed. Do not forget 
to come to headquarters for West Virginia Spruce 
and West Virginia Hemlock. 


WM. WHITMER & SONS, Inc. 


3 517 and 518 Empire Bidg., PITTSBURG, PA. 











DAILY CAPACITY 50,000 FEET. 


POPLAR, CHESTNUT, OAK. 


Oak Timbers a Specialty. Cross Ties and Telegraph 
Poles, White and Yellow Pine and Oregon Fir. 


It will pay you to write us. 


CHEAT RIVER LUMBER CO., P!TSSBUR¢ 


Mills at POINT MARION, PA. 




















NORTH 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES, 


Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 











hite Pine Lumber 


We have fine dry stocks at DULUTH and 
TOLEDO. Can ship quickly from either yard. 
Send us your orders. 


THE EMPIRE LUMBER COMPANY, 
DULUTH. TOLEDO. PITTSBURG. 


























West Virginia Spruce 


ROUGH OR DRESSED. 


Have you ever been disappointed in promise of 
shipment? Get ours and save all worry. 


915 Betz Building, 


A. Thompson, ramapevpata, Pa. 








‘YELLOW PINE. 


Fiooring and Bill Stuff. 


North Carolina Pine, Cypress, White Pine and Hardwoods, 


ELI B. HALLOWELL & CO., 


. HARRISON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA. PA. J 


‘ Wholesale White Pine | 
POPLAR, HARDWOODS and CYPRESS 
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Mississippi valley and it is said that the retailers in 
North Dakota are always so pleased to have ‘‘Van’’ 
call on them they give him an order for a car regardless 
of whether they need it. During his stay in this section 
Mr. VanPelt met many old friends formerly from the 
upper Mississippi valley who are now in the lumber busi- 
ness in this section. 

Miss Olga Swenson, assistant to J. P. Lansing, eastern 
representative of the Puget Sound Mills & Timber Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, is spending her holiday vacation in 
Seattle and Bellingham, where the company’s big mills 
are located. Miss Swenson has been with the Puget 
Sound Mills & Timber Company and its allied eastern 
selling connections for the last six years and is well 
acquainted with the company’s customers in the middle 
west. She enjoyed her visit to the coast immensely and 
will leave for home in time to assist Mr. Lansing in 
receiving the many customers of the company who call 
at its office in the Lumber Exchange at Minneapolis 
during the annual convention week. 

Harry J. Miller, of the H. J. Miller Lumber Com- 
pany, Chehalis, Wash., recently called on the Pacific 
coast representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at 
Seattle and not finding him in left the following effort 
at poetry making: 

Again I’ve arrived too late; 
I’m afraid when I reach the Golden Gate 


And ask for you, that sad and slow 
Will be the reply: “Just gone below.” 


Busy at Bellevue. 


The Hewitt-Lea Lumber Company, whose plant is at 
Bellevue, on the eastern shore of Lake Washington, 
near Seattle, is planning to put on a night crew very 
soon, as its logging operations produce more logs than 
the mill can take care of in the day time. C. W. Lea, 
president of the company, states that it is having the 
usual difficulty in securing cars and has a large stock of 
lumber on hand. The retail demand in Seattle and 
along the shores of Lake Washington, where many sum- 
mer homes are being built, has helped the company 
dispose of considerable of its output, otherwise it prob- 
ably would have been compelled to stop manufacturing. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., Jan. 4.—The calamity that seemed 
about to fall last week did not come, for the water did 
not rise as high as was expected and the railroads did 
not lose any tracks or bridges. Traffic continues as 
well as at any time since the flood of some weeks ago, 
and promise has been made that the conditions will im- 
prove in a short time. Every effort is being put forth 
to clear up all sidings in the western part of the state, 
and when this is done cars will in all probability be 
more easily obtained. 

The Coal Creek Lumber Company, of Chehalis, has re- 
cently constructed a large addition to its plant for the 
purpose of properly housing the new planers which are 
ready to be installed. The concern will also build a dry 
kiln and will soon be in shape to cater to the very best 
trade in fir products. 

The difficulty of shipping lumber by rail for the last 
year has added greatly to the lumber carrying traffic by 
water from the several Washington ports. All ship- 
yards have been worked to their capacity in placing new 
vessels at the disposal of millmen. The Lindstrom yards, 
of Aberdeen, have contracts on hand now for several 
steam schooners. The same company is running a yard 
at Eureka, Cal., where a large number of vessels have 
been built recently or are in course of construction. 
The vessels added to the Pacific coast fleets during the 
last year have a combined carrying capacity of about 
600,000,000 feet annually. 

There is every reason to believe that the company now 
securing right of way and franchises in the Grays har- 
bor towns and vicinity known as the Grays Harbor & 
Puget Sound Railway Company is to become a feeder 
or part of the Harriman system, and as soon as built 
will be turned over to the Oregon & Washington rail- 
way. This belief is caused by the various conditions 
which are readily agreed to in the franchises, such as 
the agreement to connect with some transcontinental 
line other than either of the Hill lines within three 
years. There is little doubt of the fact that the road 
will soon be under actual construction, and if the fore- 
going belief is correct the plan is to enable the Harri- 
man system to get a share of the large lumber business 
offered between Centralia and Grays harbor. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


EVERETT, WASH., Jan. 4.—The statement is made 
that manufacturers are soon to raise lumber prices 
throughout an even $2. 

The Washington Logging & Brokerage Company has 
given out a new price list which, while it leaves fir 
logs at the same level, raises spruce and hemlock—which 
class of timber is about 2 percent of the logs cut in this 
section—to a considerable degree as these have been out 
of all proportion with other prices. Current prices are 
now: Hemlock, raised from $7 to $8; clear spruce, 
raised from $12 to $14; merchantable spruce, raised 
from $9.50 to $11; No. 2 spruce, raised from $7 to $8. 
Fir flooring is $14, merchantable fir $11 and No. 2 fir 
$8. The associated loggers figured that fir was high 
enough. They state that the demand for logs, both 
fir and cedar, is strong, in fact that there are scarcely 
enough logs to go around among the mills. The price 
of cedar is not fixed as each raft is sold entirely on its 
merits. Prevailing quotations on cedar are: $9 for 
shingle logs and $14 for lumber logs, though quality 
makes variations in these prices. Snow is keeping most 
of the camps from operating, although they expect to 
resume early next week. 

Not until March may a expect to receive 
empties to fill eastern and middle eastern orders. While 





a few cars are available from day to day—one where 
there should be six—the Great Northern railroad states 
that empties in plenty should not be expected for two 
months at least. And vessel shortage is keeping pace 
with the car situation. 

With the finest equipment for turning out dressed 
lumber in the northwest and having planned to do a 
large car business the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
finds itself compelled to make arrangements to enter 
cargo business on a far greater scale than ever before. 
‘*T’m going to sell lumber somewhere,’’ says Manager 
E. M. Warren, who further states that owing to the 
scarcity of cars the big mill will be forced to give up 
most of its planing. This company now has 9,000,000 
feet in its yards. A sizable stick was ripped up at the 
Weyerhaeuser plant this week, netting exactly 9,000 
feet. The log was seventy feet in length and ten in 
diameter. This mill some time ago cut up a log which 
ran 14,000 feet. 

George A. Bergstrom, formerly with the George A. 
Bergstrom Lumber Company at Dayton, Wash., has 
bought an interest with Norman Lind in the Pacific Tim- 
ber Company here and is the company’s treasurer. 

Three rafts of lumber came down the river from 
the Cascade Cedar Lumber Company at Snohomish this 
week to be loaded on the steamer Harold Dollar at 
Mukilteo. The shipment amounted to 350,000 feet. This 
mode of shipment has never before been indulged in 
by the Cascade people, but they expect to be compelled 
to enter the cargo trade until an improvement is made 
in the railroad condition. 

Fred 8S. Kilbourne, head office man with the Pacific 
Timber Company, leaves that concern February 1 to re- 
turn to his home in Minneapolis. Mr. Kilbourne has been 
in Everett six months. When he returns east he will enter 
a specialty concern as a partner. 

The Mukilteo Shingle Company expects within a few 
days to have its mill running. The plant is equipped 
with four upright machines and will turn out from 
150,000 to 200,000 shingles a day. 

Cargo business during December suffered a decrease 
among the big shippers of Everett, quite in line with 
the restricted car service. Cargo rates are high, but 
shippers willingly pay any price demanded to secure 
means to diminish growing stocks. The business for last 
month was: 

CLARK-NICKERSON LUMBER COMPANY. 


Schooner Americana, 1,000,000 feet for San Pedro. 

Schooner David Evans, 1,040,000 feet for San Pedro. 

Schooner Polaris, 1,000,000 feet for San Pedro. 

During the month this big mill shipped but eighteen 
cars, or 450,000 feet. 

WEYERHAEUSER TIMBER COMPANY. 

Steamship Shawmut, 153,236 feet for Japan. 

Steamship Drumcairne, 779,575 feet for the west coast of 
South America. 

Schooner Forester, 20,178 feet and 151,000 lath for Re- 
dondo. 

Schooner Columbia, 350,000 lath for San Francisco. 

MUKILTEO LUMBER COMPANY. 

Ship Antillochus, 71,000 feet for Glasgow. 

Steamship Harold Dollar, 500,000 feet and 400,000 lath 
for San Pedro. j 

Steamer Ldith, 900,000 feet and 300,000 lath for San 
Francisco. 

MITCHELL LUMBER COMPANY. 
Steamship Yosemite, 500,000 feet for San Pedro. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. —" K. Wood, of San 
Rafael, Cal., head of the E. K. Wood Lumber Com- 
pany, was in this city this week on a visit to his son, 
Fred J. Wood, local manager of the company’s plant. 
Mr. Wood is thoroughly competent to speak on subjects 
concerning the lumber business of the Pacific coast. 
Speaking of lumber and timber, he said: 


I have never known the prices on logs to be higher, and 
the demand for lumber in California is greater than ever 
before. But at the same time the prices on logs are higher, 
labor costs more and the freight rates are higher than they 
should be. In the city we are forced to pay the stevedores 
50 cents an hour and it is difficult to get them even at that 
price. The handling of lumber costs more than ever before. 
Team work costs from $7 to $8 a day. The price of logs 
now is about $12 a thousand feet. The freight rates by 
vessel are $9.50 a thousand feet. 

The congestion in California after the earthquake pre- 
vented the delivery of lumber as under ordinary circum- 
stances and resulted in a loss to the shippers rather than 
again. Now that congested conditions have been relieved to 
a certain extent the demands are being cared for more 
readily. There is no indication that there will be any break 
in the present prices on lumber. 


The E. K. Wood Lumber Company operates a large 
saw mill at Gray’s harbor and one in Bellingham. The 
company is buying large tracts of timber land in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington. 

Cargo shipments of lumber from this city in Decem- 
ber were as follows: 

BELLINGHAM BAY LUMBER COMPANY. 


VESsSEL— Feet. 
Steamer William H. Macy, Chile............e000. 1,578,078 
Steamer Melville Dollar, San Francisco........... 1,123,237 
Stenmer Meteeré, FPOtt Piste oo. sc ccisccsccccccs 1,825,777 
Steamer Rainier, San Francisco...............26. 823,021 
Schooner Bagter, San Francisco................. 686,019 

E. K. WOOD LUMBER COMPANY. 
Barkentine James Tuft, San Pedro .............. 1,438,438 
ne rrr 1,564,929 
Schooner Glory of the Seas, San Francisco........ 1,406,654 
Barkentine Koko Head, San Pedro............... 1,458,312 
Se OUNINEINL NING 5. cc cde d 00s c0ceecsea-eede 359,709 
Steamer Olympia, San Francisco................. 752,474 
Se SR. NOs oibo.b 4 3:6 6.05 oS 8.040.050 0.0.06.000 1,660,000 
PUGET SOUND MILLS & TIMBER COMPANY. 
Bark General Fairchild, San Pedro.............. 1,200,000 


The conditions prevailing in the log market for the 
opening of 1907 are such as were never known before. 
Beginning with the new year No. 1 fir logs are quoted 
at $12 a thousand feet, and there is fear among mill 
men that the advance in price will stand. Second 
grade fir logs command $8 a thousand feet; spruce is 
quoted at $10; cedar at $9. Lumbermen are of the 
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opinion that the present prices on logs will continue 
until June. 

The car shortage is still aggravating manufacturers 
of lumber and shingles. The cargo shipping mills are 
in better condition, but vessels to carry lumber are 
also scarge. 

Regarding the shingle situation it may be stated 
there is a lull in the business. Inability to ship 
shingles on account of the car shortage has forced a 
majority of the shingle mills to close. 

There is a notable increase in the demand for lum-- 
ber from South America, Australia and South Africa. 
Orders for delivery of first class fir lumber at China and 
the United Kingdom are being received. 

Michael! Earles, of Seattle, president of the Puget 
Sound Mills & Timber Company, was a visitor this 
week. 

Business is rushing at the mills of the Larson Lum- 
ber Company. 

_ The local demand for lumber is materially increas- 
ing. 

Prevailing snow storms of the week have caused the 
logging camps to cease operations. 





OREGON. 


OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 5.—The closing gun of Oregon’s 
lumber manufacturers and shippers in the campaign for 
legislation that will produce transportation facilities will 
be fired at Albany, Linn county, Thursday, January 10. 
The state legislature convenes the following Monday, so 
that there will be no chance for the voice of this monster 
mass meeting to die out before the lawmakers get down 
to business. It is expected that practically every mem- 
ber of the legislature will attend this meeting to learn 
of the legislation demanded by those who have long 
suffered from the car shortage. It is also expected that 
the producers, manufacturers and shippers of Oregon 
will unite at this meeting on the character of the legis- 
lation believed to be the most effective. A bill that it is 
believed will meet the conditions has been prepared by 
the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and this will be submitted at the Albany mass 
meeting for approval and ratification. Portland’s com- 
mercial bodies have already given its chief provisions— 
reciprocal demurrage and a state railroad commission— 
their indorsement, and as great care has been exercised 
in its preparation its unanimous indorsement by all 
interests, except the railroad interests, is looked for at 
the Albany meeting. A large delegation of Portland 
millmen will attend the meeting in the interest of this 
bill and among the speakers will be Gov. George E. 
Chamberlain, Judge Stephen A. Lowell, of Pendleton, 
State Senator I. H. Bingham, of Eugene, and J. N. Teal 
and J. O. Storey, of Portland. 


Independent Inspection Bureau. 


Not being able to come to terms with the Pacific 
Coast Lumber Inspection Bureau of Puget sound in the 
matter of maintaining an effective cargo inspection 
service the cargo millmen of the Columbia and Willa- 
mette rivers met this week and organized the Oregon 
& Washington’ Lumber Inspection Bureau. There are 
twenty-four mills, with an aggregate annual cut of per- 
haps 250,000,000 feet, back of the new bureau, the 
headquarters of which will be in Portland. The bureau 
is incorporated with a nominal capital and at a meet- 
ing to be held next Monday officers will be elected and 
arrangements made for the employment of a manager or 
director. Provision is made in the articles of incorpora- 
tion for the employment of an inspector for every vessel 
that loads lumber. Heretofore it has been the practice 
to permit mill owners to select an employe for this 
service whenever it was required. As a result there has 
been no uniformity in the inspection service. 

The organization of the new inspection bureau is the 
result of the deadlock in the conference held in this city 
between representatives of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Inspection Bureau and the cargo millmen of the Colum- 
bia and Willamette rivers several weeks ago. The object 
of this conference was to agree, if possible, upon terms 
for the maintenance of a single inspection bureau, but 
after wrestling all day and far into the night the con- 
ferees failed to agree. The local millmen were willing to 
support a branch of the bureau in this city, defraying 
all the expenses of the local inspection service, but re- 
fused to agree to contribute to the support of the parent 
bureau also. This was the rock upon which the con- 
ferees split. 

The bureau of grades recently established by the 
Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion went into commission January 2. Chief Inspector 
A. M. Hagen entered upon his duties at the local mills, 
but in a few days will take a run over into eastern Ore- 
gon, where there is still some rail shipping possible, to 
be gone about two weeks. He will make daily reports to 
the association. 

A meeting of the Marion County Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association will be held at Silverton this even- 
ing. Secretary Sheldon, of the Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, expects to attend, 
as several matters of importance will come up for con- 
sideration. 

Largely in consequence of the heavy movement in 
Oregon timber the Bankers & Lumbermen’s bank of 
this city is forging to the front at a rapid rate. Al- 
though it opened its doors to the public only last May 
its assets are already in excess of $1,000,000, while its 
deposits January 1 of this year had reached $780,843.77. 
No other Oregon banking institution ever made such a 
record in so short a time. 








Among the Lumber Carriers. 


The British steamship Crusader, under charter to the 
Pacific Export Lumber Company, reached port from 
Guaymas Tuesday and docked at the mill of the Inman- 
Poulsen Lumber Company, where a cargo of over 3,000,- 
000 feet for the orient will be taken on. 

The Norwegian steamship Christian Michelsen is still 
taking on cargo at the mill of the Eastern & Western 
Lumber Company. 

The steamship Santa Ana, formerly engaged in the 
Alaska trade, has been chartered for the coastwise lum- 
ber service and is taking on first cargo at the mill of 
the Inman-Poulsen Lumber Company. 

The bark Queene is putting on the finishing touches of 
a cargo for Valparaiso at the Linnton mills. 

The American bark Rufus E. Wood, which was long 
ago consigned to the boneyard, her days of usefulness 
having been deemed past, has been resurrected and will 
be impressed into the lumber carrying service coastwise. 
The Hammond Lumber Company will try to get some 
service out of the venerable hulk yet. The scarcity of 
bottoms has resulted in the resurrection of everything 
that will hold water. 

President Lindstrom, of the Lindstrom Shipbuilding 
Company, of Aberdeen, Wash., and Eureka, Cal., reports 
that his company has added fifteen new schooners to the 
coast lumber carrying fleet during the last year. His 
company has contracts for ten more to be built this 
year. In his opinion by the close of 1907 the- coast lum- 
ber fleet will have been increased by thirty-five vessels 
within a period of two years. These vessels have a 
carrying capacity of about 1,500,000 feet monthly each. 


Mill Notes and Millmen. 


The Silverton Lumber Company has leased twenty 
acres just outside the city limits of Silverton, Marion 
county, for a mill site and will at once begin the erec- 
tion of a mill of about 75,000 feet daily capacity. The 
plant will employ about 100 men and it is expected to 
have it in operation by June 1. While the company 
already owns considerable timber it added to its holdings 
by buying a choice 160-acre tract from J. Wolford & 
Co. for $12,000. A necessary enterprise preliminary to 
the operation of the new mill will be the building of 
about fifty miles of railroad to the Abiqua river, where 
the company’s timber is located. 

The large mill of the Beaver Lumber Company, under 
construction at Prescott on the Columbia river near 
Rainier, is nearing completion, but will probably not 
begin operations before February 1. It will have a 
capacity of 100,000 feet a day. 

Victor Thrane, of J. D. Lacey & Co., of Chicago, New 
Orleans, Seattle and Portland, who has been making 
some heavy purchases of Oregon timber for eastern 
clients, left the Oregon metropolis for New Orleans 
before the holidays. He is expected back about Janu- 
ary 10. ° 

. O. Storey, of the Bracher-Storey Lumber Company, 
spent several days in Seattle this week. 

W. L. Vinson, the well known eastern Oregon rail- 
road, timber and mining promoter, is in this city on 
matters of great importance to Baker county. 

Joseph Maloney, a well known lumberman of Eau 
Claire, Wis., is here on business. 

G. H. Southard, a prominent furniture manufacturer 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., is a guest of the Oregon hotel. 
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Dealer in timber lands and mill 
properties exclusively on commis- 
sion or per cent of net profits. 
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Buy Crees and Get Rich 


W. I. EWART, 


TIMBER_LAND INVESTMENT BROKER 





Alaska Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 





LUMBER INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


G. A. MITCHELL, Pres’t. W.H. GR ATWICK, Treas. 
HORACE F, TAYLOR, Vice-Pres't. R. H. MCKELVEY, Sec’y. 
SURE INDEMNITY AGAINST FIRE 


Adapted to the needs of Lumbermen. 
Capital and Surplus $300,000. 








66 BROADWAY, - NEW YORK CITY. 
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MONTANA, IDAHO, E, WASHINGTON. | 




















IDAHO ann WESTERN 


White Pine Lumber 
Larch Lumber and Idaho 
White Pine Lath. 


We are manufacturers. Eastern yard and factory trade 
solicited. Correspondence solicited, 


THE LACLEDE LUMBER CO. 


LACLEDE, IDAHO. 












































WESTERN PINE LUMBER 


in all forms for yard trade. 
STEAM KILN DRIED FACTORY PLANK 
SASH and DOOR CUTTINGS. 


SPOKANE LUMBER COMPANY, 


MILAN, WASH. 














IDAHO RED CEDAR 


Posts, Poles, Piling and Shingles 


For delivered prices, write 


SAND POINT CEDAR CO., Ltd., 


SAND POINT, IDAHO. 
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UKE Paciric coast. “Za, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fir and Red Cedar Lumber. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


GOOD GRADES. 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS. 


WELL MANUFACTURED STOCK. 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
THREE LAKES, WASH. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 


417-18 KEITH & PERRY BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BURT J. WRIGHT, Mgr. 








Fir Lumber 


AND ALL KINDS OF PACIFIC 





COAST FOREST PRODUCTS. 





CAR AND 


CARGO SHIPPERS. 





Lafayette Building, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


The Comstock Lumber Co. 








We are still getting cars in 
fair supply and are in posi- 
tion to accept orders for 


GRAIN FLOORING 
PIECE STUFF 


FOR EARLY SHIPMENT. 





OREGON FIR 


FIR TIMBERS, CAR SILLS 
AND DECKING, VERTICAL 


AND 


G. W. Gates & Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 








Mills on 
Southern Pacific Ry. 
Flooring, Ceiling, Bevel Siding 
and Finish. Long Timbers, 


Pee Sect 
CEDAR 


Bevel Siding, Finish 
and Shingles. 


Western Pine Shop. 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, 








Western Pine, Idaho White Pine, 


Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 














LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Pr 


T. H. Shevlin and Hovey C. Clark, of the Shevlin- 
Carpenter Company, Minneapolis, Minn, were in Chi- 
cago this week after a pilgrimage to the east. 

E. V. Mashek, treasurer of the Pilsen Lumber Com- 
pany, went north early this week on business for his 
concern. Mr. Mashek expects to be gone three or four 
days. 

Frederick T. Boles, vice president of the Lord & 
Bushnell Company, went to Duluth Monday evening of 
this week on business. He will remain there until Fri- 
day or Saturday. 

J. W. Mayhew, general sales manager of the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Company, Columbus, Ohio, well known 
operator in North Carolina pine, poplar and hardwoods, 
was in Chicago several days this week on business for 
his company. 

Tom Moore, of the Moore Company, the well known 
St. Louis lumber manufacturer and wholesaler, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Moore, was in Chicago this week, hav- 
ing spent a few days beyond the New Year, as has 
been his custom, with relatives and friends. 

The annual meeting of the Paxton & Lightbody Com- 
pany was held in this city January 3. D. Lightbody 
was chosen president and C. E. Contain was elected sec- 
retary and treasurer of the company, which increased 
its capital from $17,000 to $30,000, fully paid up. 

D. J. Daniels, who for some time has represented the 
Huie-Hodge Lumber Company, Limited, St. Louis, Mo., 
in Tallula, Ill., has moved to Springfield and opened an 
office in the Franklin Life building. Mr. Daniels will 
continue to represent the Huie-Hodge company but has 
also entered the ranks of wholesale commission lumber- 
men. 

Lafayette Lamb, Clinton, Iowa, who is interested in 
the McCloud River Lumber Company, at McCloud, 
California, and has other interests in Washington and 
British Columbia, was in Chicago this week after a 
pilgrimage to the far west. He reports a satisfactory 
condition of affairs out there, with prospects good for 
a large business for the year. 

The Southern Lumber Company, of Warren, Ark., re- 
cently entertained its salesmen for a week at the mills. 
The men were taken on numerous trips over the com- 
pany’s logging road as well as through the plant and 
went back to their work better equipped to talk up 
the Arkansas shortleaf pine of which the Southern 
Lumber Company is a well known manufacturer. 

Lewis Doster, secretary of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States, left Chicago 
Tuesday evening, January 8, for southwestern Virginia, 
where he was called on important business. Prior to 
leaving he said he regretted this trip was necessary, as 
he had hoped to attend the meeting of the Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association at Indianapolis, where an ex- 
hibit of their products is to be made by gum manufae- 
turers. , 


Earl C. Simpson, who has for the last four years tray- 
eled in eastern Illinois, with headquarters at Decatur, for 
the Carr & Adams Company, of Peoria, and has attained 
a high rank as a successful salesman of sash, doors and 
mill work, severed his connection with that company 
January 1 and has joined the forces of the Curtis & 
Yale Company, Minneapolis, Minn. A host of friends 
predict a continued and increased success for Mr. Simp- 
son in his new connection. 


C. W. George Everhart, president of the Challoner 
Company, Oshkosh, Wis., manufacturer of the well 
known Challoner shingle and lath mill machinery and 
the Simonson log turner, was in Chicago Tuesday and 
Wednesday of this week on business. Mr. Everhart 
says that the sales record of Challoner machines made 
in 1906 was an exceedingly satisfactory one and that 
the prospects for this year are even better than they 
appeared last January. 


Arthur R. Rogers, president of the A. R. Rogers Lum- 
ber Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., an organization 
which owns over a hundred retail yards, in Minnesota 
and the great northwestern wheat and corn belts, was 
in Chieago this week and favored the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN with a call. Mr. Rogers left for Enderby, 
B. C., in the Revelstroke district, to visit the mill of 
the A. R. Rogers Lumber Company, Limited, at that 
point. From there he goes to Seattle, Wash., where he is 
to meet H. W. Waite, and also where he purposes tak- 
ing under consideration several matters of interest to 
the A. R. Rogers Lumber Company. From Washington 
the gentlemen will journey to southern California, where 
Mrs. Rogers and Mrs. Waite will meet them. Mr. and 
Mrs. Rogers contemplate making quite an extended visit 
in the land of perpetual sunshine and flowers. 


Victor H. Beckman, secretary of the Pacific Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, who remained in Chicago 
a few days after attending the National Reciprocal 
Demurrage Convention, accompanied by Colonel Emer- 
son, of Hoquiam, Wash., another representative of the 
lumber interests of the coast, left on Thursday even-- 
ing for the east to attend the meeting of the executive 
committee of the National Reciprocal Demurrage Con- 


vention, which is to present to the President on ° 


Wednesday next a plea in behalf of executive interest 
and influence looking toward the adoption of a na- 
tional reciprocal demurrage law. All the other mem- 
bers of the committee expect to meet in that city 
Saturday evening at the Hotel Raleigh. Their names 
will be found in the regular report of the National 
Reciprocal Demurrage Convention elsewhere in this 
issue. C, I, Millard, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 


Company, St. Louis, was here in conference with the 
committee this week. 





A NEW SASH AND DOOR COMPANY. 

Late in December the Illinois Door & Sash Company 
was incorporated in this state with capital of $100,000. 
This new company will engage in the jobbing of sash 
and doors and will have its place of business at Forty- 
ninth and Halsted streets, Chicago. It will take over, 
so it is stated, the business of Lockwood & Strickland, 
for many years well known as manufacturers of doors 
and finish, catering to the Chicago local trade. They 
have, however, built up a country business which, under 
the new company, will be largely extended, thus sep- 
arating the two branches of the trade which they have 
carried on. Those interested in the new company are 
W. S. Lockwood, W. J. Strickland, Henry Wheeler, an 
old time sash and door salesman, and W. B. Jones, also 
well known in the Chicago door trade. A company pos- 
sessing much talent and well backed with capital should 
be a worthy competitor of the old Chicago jobbing 
houses. 





NEW FACTOR IN MILWAUKEE TRADE. 


There has been recently organized at Milwaukee, Wis., 
the Cooper & Maxson Lumber Company, which succeeded 
the wholesale lumber and shingle business of W. E. 
Cooper, of the same city.. For the manipulation of the 
business of the Cooper & Maxson Lumber Company new 
offices have been opened at rooms 307 and 308, No. 222 
Grand avenue, that city. 

The officers of this company are W. E. Cooper, presi- 
dent, and George M. Maxson, treasurer, and the com- 
pany is incorporated and reports an authorized capital 
stock of $25,000. The concern will handle several 
stocks of lumber in the north and will also handle stocks 
south and west, buying and selling direct. 

W. E. Cooper was brought up in the lumber busi- 
ness, his father owning and operating a yard at Merri- 
mack, Wis. He associated himself with his father until 
1894, at which time he was twenty-one years of age 
and at which time his father’s health failing him the 
business was turned over to the young man. Mr. Cooper 
has gradually added to the business until at the present 
time he has the grain elevator at Merrimack, feed, flour 
and potato warehouses etc., which are operated in con- , 
nection with the lumber yard at that point. Seeing an 
opening for a good yard at Dane, Wis., Mr. Cooper 
established one there in 1896, which was successfully 
operated under the firm name of Cooper & Meek for four 
years. 

In 1899 Mr. Cooper became associated with T. J. 
Hughes, of Walls, Wis., in a yard at that place under 
the firm name of Cooper & Hughes. In 1902 Cooper & 
Hughes bought the yard of Brittingham & Hixon Lum- 
ber Company at Dausman, Wis., and in February, 1905, 
opened a yard at Nashotah, Wis., in which Mr. Cooper 
still holds his interest. Mr. Cooper still holds an in- 
terest in all these retail yards and is doing a prosperous 
business, 

George N. Maxson is a thorough lumberman and is 
familiar with everything connected with the lumber busi- 
ness from the stump to the customer, through a prac- 
tical business experience beginning with Brooks & Ross, 
at Schofield, Wis., in 1891, at which place he gradually 
worked up from stenographer to general manager. Mr. 
Maxson then went to Dunbar, Wis., in January, 1905, 
as general manager of the extensive interests of the 
Girard Lumber Company and the Dunbar & Wausaukee 
railway. 





SUCCESSFUL STEEL AND MACHINERY CON- 
CERN 


Last week an article was published giving some 
details of the business carried on by the Minneapolis 
Steel & Machinery Company, of Minneapolis, Minn. 
This concern is one of the most successful, as well as 
one of the largest of its kind in the west. The article 
given created considerable comment and aroused inter- 
est, so that pictorial information relative to the size 
of the plant operated by the company, and also giving 
an idea of those in its charge should be well received. 
This supplementary data is given in the accompany-- 
ing engraving, which shows the plant and the officers 
of the company. 

John L. Record, the president, was born in Frank- 
lin, Vt., in April, 1857, migrating to the west at the 
tender age of seventeen and settling in Minnesota, 
where he found employment. In 1883 he was a part- 
ner in the firm of Barnett & Record, which made a 
specialty of the construction of grain elevators and 
conducted a general contracting and engineering busi- 
ness. In 1902 he became president of the Minneap- 
olis Steel & Machinery Company, and its phenomenal 
growth is attributed to the exercise of his talents. 

George M. Gillette, vice president and treasurer, has 
been engaged in the manufacture of agricultural im- 
plements and other enterprises of a similar character 
since 1880. He located at Minneapolis in 1889, where 
he took up the manufacture of structural iron, steel 
and bridge work. 

R. P. Gillette, secretary of the company, was born 
at Niles, Mich., in 1880, and upon the completion of 
his education at the University of Minnesota, in 1902, 
he entered the employ of the Minneapolis Steel & 
Machinery Company, working his way from the ma-- 
chine shop in two years to the position of secretary, 
having in charge the estimating and mechanical sales 
department. 

The Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company has 
the gratifying distinction of being the largest manu- 
facturing employers of labor in Minneapolis, the pay 
roll showing the names of 1,000 to 1,200 names, 
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TESTIMONY OF AN OREGON LUMBERMAN. 


While on a visit to the office of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN this week Edward B. Hazen, manager of the 
Tongue Point Lumber Company, Astoria, Ore., gave 
some detailed information in regard to how his concern 
weathered the car shortage. The situation is far from 
satisfactory. The export trade, he said, has been 
extremely satisfactory, however, and the demand in 
California apparently insatiable. Relative to the Cali- 
fornia demand apparently there is no limit to the quan- 
tity of lumber that is required. Some of the vessels 
plying between Columbia river points of production and 
San Francisco make two trips a month and carry 
500,000 to 700,000 feet. Two trips a month are possible 
only where vessels fare well at both the receiving and 
discharging points. The greatest drawback at present 
it that the dock room at San Francisco is inadequate 
and sometimes it is necessary for vessels to lie in the bay 
until a wharf can be made ready for them to discharge 
their cargoes. A great deal of the lumber going over 
the wharves at San Francisco is hauled direct to the 
place where it is to be used, only a small percentage 
being placed in stock. Relative to rates, the charge for 
carrying lumber to California, there is little or no pros- 
pect of a decline, and it is difficult to recharter vessels 
on the same terms secured a month or six weeks ago. 

Mr. Hazen left Portland December 20 and has been 
looking over the eastern field. He thinks he will reach 
home by January 20. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions, 
See Page 30. 


There has been a little more business this week than 
was reported last week but the market is still quiet. 
The inactivity is due partly to the fact that it is too 
early yet for any great amount of business to be placed 
for immediate delivery and also because the shipping 
facilities from various sections are not adequate to 
care for any great amount of business. The fact is the 
ear shortage is proving the great difficulty in the pres- 
ent transaction of business. Inquiries are good and no 
doubt exists in the minds of local dealers that if cars 
were available January business would be very much 
above the average but the trouble in getting shipments 
from the mills is so great as to be discouraging and 
the result is that the business done this month will be 
much below what, would have been recorded under more 
favorable circumstances. 

Country reports indicate a good outlook for spring 
trade and also that stocks in the hands of the retail 
dealers are below the normal amounts for this season. 
Trade in the country has been very light, however, 
and this is partly due to the fact that there have been 
many heavy rains, which have left the roads in exceed- 
ingly bad shape for hauling and caused the farmers 
to postpone most of their improvements. These rains, 
which have curtailed consumption temporarily, have 
also resulted in keeping down stocks at the mills, how- 
ever. This is especially true in the south where in 
many places severe floods have been suffered which 
have effectually put a stop to manufacturing. 

So far this winter there has been no drop in prices 

in either hardwoods or softwoods and buyers who have 
been waiting and hoping for such a slump are begin- 
ning to realize that the chances of their being able to 
purchase stocks at values below those which have been 
in effect for the last several weeks are very slim. 
Many of the Chicago yards are short on stocks and 
assortments are considerably broken and this is espe- 
cially true in regard to hardwoods. For several 
months there has been a strong demand for common 
lumber of all kinds and for box materials which has 
resulted in their scarcity and a very firm range of 
prices. While it may be that the enforced shutting 
off of southern and western lumber from this market 
owing to the inability of shippers to get cars may 
have had an influence in sustaining prices, it is an 
undoubted fact that a large percentage of the con- 
sumers have ordered only such supplies as it is abso- 
lutely necessary for them to procure and have held 
off the rest of their orders because it is practically 
impossible for them to get all they required and be- 
cause they believe that when the car shortage shall 
have been relieved prices will be considerably weak- 
ened. It is said that there has not been as much accu- 
mulation at the mills as is generally supposed, as a 
great many of them have been closed down for a con- 
siderable time and many of those whose yards are 
crowded with stock have back orders covering the 
majority of it which they are unable to fill. Also 
when the ear shortage shall have been relieved there 
will be a large natural increase in the demand and it is 
thought this will be sufficient to offset the increase in 
shipment and that prices will be fully sustained. In 
fact hardwood men expect to get more money for their 
Jumber in February and March than it brought in 
December. 

Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the week ended January 10 were: 





CLass— No. Value. 
Wee BEBO. dos oping ners scp asics asd eae we 13 §$ 7,250 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000................ 58 136,000 

5,000 and under 10,000................ 12 74,000 

10,000 and under 25,000...........c.ce06 12 182,400 
25,000 and under 50,000.............00- 5 156,000 
Lehigh Valley Coal Company, steel shed.... 1 300,000 
OEE 5 ou oped ham eeae 60.0) 66-bp-240.05.62 101 $ 855,650 
Totals previous week...............+. 93 635,650 
Totals corresponding week 1906. oF 701,150 


Totals Jan. 1 to Jan. 10, 1907........ 124 974,750 
Totals corresponding period 1906...... 115 959,550 
Totals corresponding period 1905...... 109 744,500 
Totals corresponding period 1904...... 81 1,527,200 
Totals corresponding period 1903...... 57 252 ,400 
Totals corresponding period 1902...... 56 601,050 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
- ~~ cc by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board of 
rade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED JANUARY 5. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
3,817,000 5,464,000 
a Os 5:00 645 4:6 00a 0d heres Ole os Oa 135,000 4,377,000 


1907 
1906 






DINED ...o:d:5 Kien rh terete eenoead 7 282 4 000 


SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED JANUARY 5. 


1,087,000 


~ Lumber. Shingles. 
1907 $0900 006 0)000400588200845 hs 18,087,000 6,002,000 
MOE 253445 ceapsaeusheneteniee 16,660,000 5,224,000 
POE: “.ccc6 setae tne oon “4. 4: 27, 000 ” 478, 000 





Northern Pine. 





Chicago. While the business reported last week in 
this market was not of large volume, it was considered 
good for the season. White pine is he ld at a very high 
notch and no one is buying except for immediate needs, 
The country yard trade with C hicago is small as most 
of the dealers buy their stocks from the northern mills, 
but a few orders were received last week where the 
lumber was wanted for immediate use. Stocks in Chi- 
cago are below the average and there is a noticeable 
scarcity on some items. Common lumber has been 
very strong all winter and continues to be in the best 
position. No, 2 boards and wide boards are probably 
the hardest stock to get. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Manufacturers here all report a 
strong line of buying since the first of the year. It is 
especially heavy from Chicago, Milwaukee and points 
east, indicating the exhaustion of stocks nearer at 
hand, and this demand is rapidly cutting down supplies 
available for distribution in more immediate territory. 
A good many rush orders are being received. This is 
due to the mild weather that has prevailed lately, 
which has encouraged outdoor work, and has resulted 
in considerable building activity at a season that is 
usually stagnant. The local yards, the mill work fac- 
tories and other interests affected by this building 
activity are forced to come into the market and get 
stock they had not expected to need before March or 
April. Locally the ear situation is rather tight, but 
nothing like that experienced by outside mills. Prices 
are holding up strong as ever, and most of the mill 
stocks are already badly broken. Low grade lumber 
is about out of the market. 

BPO 

New York. The buying tendency is off, but prices 
are very strong, and there is no indication of weaken- 
ing. Millwork trade is strong and unquestionably 
within a few weeks there will be a betterment in the 
buying attitude. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Demand has shown little 
increase since the holidays, still dealers are not char- 
acterizing business as dull, old and new orders keep- 
ing most of them busy. Considerable rain during the 
last week has retarded operations somewhat. Prices 
are strong. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is a steady demand for white 
pine all through the inventory season, so that there is 
promise of a really heavy trade as soon as the yards 
settle down to winter business. All the yards are mak- 
ing now is a fair handling profit, for the saw mill 
owners are making their own prices and seem bound 
to take all there is in the business. 


—_—oeoe 


Baltimore, Md. Notice of another advance in the 
price of lumber, especially white pine, has been given 
the increase ranging from $2 to $5 a thousand, which 
shows the state of the market. 

Cleveland, Ohio. Fairly good orders are reported 
and sales are being made at stiff prices. 





Spruce. 


New York. Demand is satisfactory and the indica- 
tions for a high opening spring market are good. Prices 
remain unchanged and comparatively little complaint 
is heard from any source. Adirondack stock is in good 
demand and the small Jots that reach the market are 
promptly disposed of. West Virginia trade is better 
than a month ago. 





Se 
Boston, Mass. Prices are very well held, especially 
on frames. For the latter 9-inch and under are held 
at $23 and larger sizes at $25. For prompt delivery 
premiums above these prices are paid. Random con- 
tinues quiet with prices easy. Small random moves 
slowly. Spruce boards are fairly steady. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. A number of inquiries were received this 
week for white cedar poles and the telegraph and tele- 








- phone companies appear to be coming into the market 


quite strongly. The supply of poles promises to be 


Tell Us Your Wants 


and we'll make every effort in our power 
to supply you. If you think this is idle 
talk try us on 


FIR, SPRUCE, 
CEDAR, 
REDWOOD, 
WESTERN 
WHITE PINE, 
REDWOOD 
SHINGLES. 


PACIFIC 
COAST 
STOCKS 


A line will bring our prices 
by return mail. 


w-t-MCKEE LUMBER CO 


ANVFACTURERS 
_ AND WHOLESALERS 


Quincy, Lllinois. 


aE” TACOMA, WASH. “2 












| pe 


H@ARAD 


Washington 
Fir 
Lumber and 
Vertical 
Grain 
Flooring. 


RED CEDAR 
LUMBER and 
SHINGLES 


Eastern Office: 
HARRISON G. FOSTER. 
109 Lumber Exchg. Minneapolis, Minn 


St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Cc. W. GRIGGS, President. 

A. G. FOSTER, Vice-President. 

E. G. GRIGGS, 2nd Vice-President, 
GEO. BROWNE, Sec’y & Treas. 



































Let 1907 Be 
A Money Maker 


for you, and start it by 
sending us your order 
for 


FIR CAR MATERIAL, 
FIR TIMBERS, YARD 


STOCKS—ALL KINDS 


We own and operate the following mills: 
KAPOWSIN LUMBER Co., Kapowsin. 
BISMARCK MILL COMPANY, Bismarck. 
ADNA MILL COMPANY, Adna. 

NORTH SHORE LUMBER Co., Tacoma. 


Foster Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
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FIR For 
Factory Use 


is so far ahead of other woods 


there’s no comparison. Fit 
for all kinds of work—without 
apologies. We're here to prove 


it. What do you say? 


E. H. Lewis Lumber Co. 


General Office, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 
1502 Fisher Building. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


907 No. 18 Broadway. 





H. C. FRANCE, Oskaloosa, Ia. 


Special Representative. 











. oe 
ed Ge 
You Shingles in 


Ready? Straight Cars. 


ix4 inch Vertical Grain Fir Flooring 
34x4 inch Fir Beaded Ceiling. 
1x6 inch Fir Drop Siding. 


¥%x6 inch Cork Fir Bevel Siding. 
/2x4 inch and 6 inch Red Cedar Siding. 


QUICK SHIPMENTS. GRADES GUARANTEED. 


Fir Yard Stock a Specialty. 


Atlas Lbr. @ Shingle Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Eastern Representatives: J.D. Hayford, Fargo, N. D.: 
J. A. Uhler, Burlington. Ia.; | R. T. Means, McPherson, Kan. 


7 
Aen ee 


Fir and Cedar Lumber 


DAY LUMBER CoO., 
Seattle, Wash. 





What You Pay For 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


is not the thing to judge the quality 
on for many inferior brands sell for as 
much as the better brands. When you 
want a brand that has stood the test 
for years try our 


Black Cross Brand of extras and clears. 


We make 1,500,000 every 10 hours and can ship 
over any transcontinentalline. To facilitate Eastern 
shipments, however, we constantly keep cars stored 
at our LaCrosse storage sheds and Minnesota transfer, 
hence can fill orders without delay. When you want 
quick action wire your orders at our expense, 





Address all correspondence to 


C.H. NICHOLS LUMBER CO. 


409 Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 




















IDEAL PATENT TRACK CLEANERS 


APPEAL TO PRACTICAL MILLMER. D. R. EDWARDS, 
FOR PARTICULARS AND PRICES, WRITE Fostoria, Texas. 





light this year as conditions have been very unfavorable 
for getting them out and operators say that they will 
not be surprised if prices are advanced considerably. 
There is not much post business being done at present. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Early buying is reported by all 
white cedar operators and is a decided feature. Un- 
usual demand for posts is felt and dry stocks are 
being drawn upon heavily to prepare retailers for 
spring trade. The northern territory is not calling for 
poles, but there is another run of orders from the 
southwest where spring work begins very early, and 
the telephone companies realize that the car shortage 
will make it hard work to get deliveries within a 
reasonable time. Long poles are rather hard to locate, 
and dry stock will soon be cleaned up. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. This week showed considerable activity in 
the trade for the new year, and local operators are 
very much encouraged over present conditions and the 
outlook. Hardwood business has been good right along 
through the winter and promises to be very satisfac- 
tory for the coming spring. As a general proposition 
stocks in Chicago are short, and this is especially true 
in regard to common lumber. In the south many of 
the mills have been flooded and forced to suspend oper- 
ations for a considerable time and at both northern 
and southern plants stocks are reported to be light. 
Many of the mills have orders on their books covering 
a great deal of the stock in the yards, and the predic- 
tion is made that when freight movement and spring 
trade both open up there will be a decided scarcity of 
hardwood lumber. 

Several large sales of white oak and red oak were 
reported this week at full list prices. Black oak is also 
in good request. Demand for oak has been good all 
winter and promises to be even better from this 
time on. 

It is practically impossible to get good southern ash 
here, and prices are a secondary consideration to sup-- 
ly. 

‘Soft elm appears to be becoming more popular here 
and shows a corresponding stiffness in value. Rock 
elm is also looking up. 

Several good sales of basswood were reported here 
last week and demand for this continues to be good. 
The lower grades are most in request. 

Lower grades of cottonwood are much called for and 
considerable business is being done for this time of 
year, the box men being the principal buyers. 

Birch and chestnut are both reported to be in good 
position, and while not a great deal of either was 
handled during the week, according to reports prices 
are well maintained. 


—_—_—_—_a_aooron 


St. Louis, Mo. Great scarcity of stocks exists all 
through this section and indications point to better 
prices. There is a liberal supply of cottonwood and a 
searcity of gum. Plain oak is in fair supply and 
quartered oak as well. There are ample stocks of the 
latter, as the demand for it has not been very heavy. 





Memphis, Tenn. The demand for hardwood lumber 
is active, in fact more so than usual so soon after 
the opening of a new year, because of the efforts of 
consumers in the present scarcity of dry lumber to 
secure at least a portion of their requirements with- 
out further loss of time. But while the demand is so 
good business is restricted to some extent by the ina- 
bility of manufacturers and wholesalers to find enough 
stock with which to meet requirements. There is less 
dry—even shipping dry—stock in this center than 
there has been for years at this season, and this neces- 
sarily restricts the volume of business. Inquiries are 
being received for large quantities of lumber and 
prospective buyers are trying to locate holdings by 
asking for lists of the stock held by various concerns 
in this city and section, together with prices and 
terms. The market is in active condition in all items. 
Even quarter sawn red oak is moving much more 
freely and some manufacturers are now predicting 
something much better for this lumber, which has been 
rather dull and draggy for a long time. Prices are 
firm in every direction and manufacturers and whole- 
salers are finding frequent necessity of increasing their 
selling figures. The most pronounced scarcity exists in 
ash and cottonwood, both of which are eagerly sought 
and both of which are much restricted as to move- 
ment because of the comparatively small amount avail- 
able for immediate handling. Some lumber firms are 
holding their stock above current values because of 
their belief in still higher figures resulting from light 
holdings and the serious handicap under which manu- 
facturers here and throughout this section are labor- 
ing. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Some wagon stock demand 
from the retail yards is reported. Factory trade has 
also picked up since the dullness that prevailed while 
inventories were being taken. The factories are 
finding it necessary to substitute less desirable stocks 
for others that are being cleaned out and elm and birch 
are especially profiting by this tendency. There is no 
longer a very embarrassing surplus of birch, and thick 
birch is actually scarce. All cull lumber is sold down 
now, and basswood culls have gone up a dollar or so 
since Christmas. 








New York. The demand last week was of a mod- 
erate character only. Stocks are easily procured but 





prices continue very firm, and it is expected that 
within a week or two factory trade will develop into 
more activity than it has shown in the last few weeks. 
The falling off is believed to be temporary only, and 
as prices in most instances are firm the outlook is 
bright. Ash is steady but a little more plentiful. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Trade is quiet yet, but that is merely 
the result of the hoiiday and inventory season. There 
is every prospect of a recovery after that, for the 
consumption of all sorts is large and prices are not 
called too high. Some dealers fear that the inventories 
will tell unpleasant tales, but there is a good gen- 
eral stock of most sorts here. Oak, birch and maple 
are fairly plenty, ash is freer than it was, and there 
is at least some chestnut in the yards. The demand 
takes all grades. Logging conditions remain poor. 





Boston, Mass. Plain oak 1-inch, ones and twos, are 
firmly held at $53 to $55. Quartered oak 1-inch is 
quoted at $78 to $80. A fair demand for brown ash is 
found. 





Baltimore, Md. Hardwoods have lost none of their 
snap in consequence of the intervening holidays. 
Though for a time the inquiry sagged off on account 
of the several distracting features of the close of 
the year business has about resumed its normal tone, 
and stocks are once more in eager demand. Oak and 
the other leading hardwoods are being used in large 
quantities, and the mills find it easy enough to place 
their output. In fact, nearly all the plants are sold 
a long time ahead, and months must elapse before 
they can hope to catch up. The export business is 
still rather quiet, but a healthy tone is being noted, 
and the volume of business promises to exceed that 
of 1906. 





Cleveland, Ohio. The general tone has been good 
and all of the various woods are being held at stiff 
prices with even a tendency to advance on some items. 
Birch is showing up well and oak is having a good 
trade. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. The hemlock list was advanced December 
20 $1 a thousand, but prices here have not varied per- 
ceptibly except that manufacturers and wholesalers 
are a little firmer in their ideas regarding prices. The 
going figures are about 75 cents off the old list. Some 
good sales were reported during the week and business 
has been fairly active for the beginning of the year. 


————eeeeree 


New York. The base price of $22 continues un- 
changed. The market is in satisfactory shape and 
while demand is not active wholesalers say they are 
not pushing the market, knowing that in a few weeks 
the usual spring trade will develop and make the 
demand good, 

Buffalo, N. Y. The demand is as brisk as ever, con- 
sumption being almost up to midsummer. Every dealer 
with a stock of it feels that he has a good thing, as 
hemlock is no longer the cheap lumber it used to be 
and it will never be again. The supply is disappear- 
ing and there is no such thing as second growth hem- 
lock. There is some indication that certain other 
woods would come in if hemlock should go any higher, 
so prices may not be put up again. 





Boston, Mass. Offerings of eastern hemlock boards 
are not large. For 12, 14 and 16 feet dealers are hold- 
ing firmly at $22 and some are asking $22.50. A few 
orders have been reported placed at $21. 





Cleveland, Ohio. Prices are rather stiff and the 
chance of a rise is about all that can be expected. 
The supply on hand is in good proportions, but dealers 
are not trying especially hard to make any large sales. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. In company with all other woods poplar 
has been a little quiet last week but not unusually so 
for this season of the year. Stocks of good poplar in 
Chicago are very short and what there is is being held 
at fancy figures by the local dealers. While there will 
be better stocks at the mills this spring than were 
hoped for last fall because of the fact that the Decem- 
ber floods brought in quite a lot of logs they will not 
be larger than required to take care of the market and 
there is no expectation that prices will be any lower in 
the spring than they are now. Firsts and seconds are 
reported as bringing $52 to $53 at Ohio river points. 

PAPAL 

St. Louis, Mo. Only a fair supply of poplar is on 
hand and stocks are in a very depleted condition 
compared with this time last year. 





Boston, Mass. The market is very firm and offerings 
of desirable stock are scarce. Best grades are held 
with considerable firmness at $55 to $57. 





Baltimore, Md. The car shortage being still very 
troublesome, the receipts of poplar are not especially 
heavy, while the demand has almost regained its 
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normal volume, so that the arrivals are quickly taken 


up and an active inquiry prevails. As a result the 
range of prices is firm at the advanced figures that 
have prevailed for some time, and the prospect of a 
further increase is by no means distant. Much pop- 
lar is being used in the manufacture of boxes and 
other consumers are also in the market. 





Cleveland, Ohio. The supply on hand has almost 
caught up and there is no great haste in placing orders. 
While prices remain firm deliveries are being made in 
a way that will just about keep the market in good 


Pacific Coast Woods. 


Chicago. There is plenty of demand for fir and other 
Pacific coast products but it appears to be impossible to 
get out stock and no orders are being taken by repre- 
sentatives of Pacific coast mills except subject to ap- 
proval at headquarters. A few cars are coming through 
but not enough to begin to take care of the business 
on the books of Washington and Oregon mill men and 
the situation is not at all encouraging. January 1 the 
advance which was forecasted in this report several 
wecks ago went into effect. It was as follows: 

Drop siding, 1x6 and 1x8, No. 1 and No. 2.......... $1.00 
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Four-inch cedar siding, flooring and “‘A”’............ 1.00 
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The akove advances wiil have practically no effect on 
Chicago trade as buyers have been offering prices con- 
siderably over list for some time in an effort to secure 
acceptance of orders upon the basis of reasonable time 
delivery and have been unable to do so. It is not a 
question of price here but of securing shipments. Com- 
mon lumber is in strong request and the same may be 
said of car material and timbers, especially in the 
longer lengths, 





San Francisco. Stocks in local yards are increasing 
some under present conditions. Advances in spruce 
and cedar lumber are reported from the north, and a 
further advance of 50 cents in logs on Grays harbor. 
The arrivals of lumber by rail during December were 
4,488,000 feet, or 1,096,000 feet less than the November 
receipts. The arrival of the Bristol steamer Duneric 
from Vancouver, B. C., with 1,300,000 feet of Canadian 
lumber consigned to the Thomas & Ritchie Lumber 
Company marks a new epoch in the business on the 
coast, as with present prices and freights $2 a 
thousand duty can be paid and some profit realized. 
When freights drop it will be different. 





Portland, Ore. Indications point to a further ad- 
vance in the price of Oregon lumber by the time the 
spring building season opens. While present prices 
are the highest on record since the inception of the 
lumbering industry in this state, so many of the mills 
having no timber holdings of their own are at the abso- 
lute mercy of the logging companies that a feeling of 
unrest prevails among millmen as to market condi- 
tions and tendencies. Logs have been going up in 
price steadily the last year and further advances are 
feared. Should another advance in the price of logs 
take place a proportionate advance in lumber will be 
inevitable. There is a brisk aemand for timber, a 
brisk demand for logs and a brisk demand for lumber. 
The demands of the rail trade cannot be met because 
of the car famine, and the foreign and coastwise de- 
mand only partially by reason of the scarcity of lum- 
ber carriers. Charter rates are high and will probably 
go higher. 


Tacoma, Wash. Lumber is stiff all along the line. 
There is no abatement in the heavy demand and the 
tendency of prices is upwards with no difficulty likely 
to be experienced in maintaining the latest list. The 
question in the rail trade is solely one of ability to 
deliver, any amount of orders being offered. Some 
local mills report cars a little better this week than 
for months, but the majority report the car situation 
unimproved and the outlook gloomy. The California 
trade is strong and healthy as ever with a continua- 
tion of the very large demand. The chief call is for 
ties and yard stock, with $14 being paid for ties, while 
yard stock has also been bringing $14 at ship’s tackle. 
Tonnage for the coastwise trade remains tight with 
charter rates again advanced, this time to $9.50 to 
San Francisco and $10.50 to San Pedro and southern 
California points, and vessels hard to obtain at that 
figure. A scarcity of sailors for the coasting trade 
is also delaying vessels, fifty more sailors being 
needed here today for vessels awaiting crews. Fir 
logs are being held stiff at the association prices, but 
the supply is more plentiful than it has been for a 
month or six weeks. 





Seattle, Wash. Cargo trade continues to occupy the 
attention of local lumbermen. Some of the mills in 
the interior which have been closed on account of the 
ear shortage started up on January 2, but it will be 
several weeks before full crews can be gotten to- 
gether. The demand for all grades of lumber is so 


much in excess of shipping facilities that the list is 
being exceeded $1 on almost all articles, 


Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City jobbers are accept- 
ing no orders for lumber from Washington and Oregon 
for prompt shipment and are not guaranteeing deliv- 
ery on anything. Some business is being booked where 
the buyer is apparently not in a hurry for the mate- 
rial, but the trade is very light compared with what 
it would be if the mills were getting a reasonable 
number of cars and could promise anything like 
prompt shipment. The car shortage on the coast is 
still severe and the trade in spruce, fir and cedar in 
that territory is being seriously crippled. A limited 
amount of business is being accepted by California 
mills and, where they have the stock, shipments are 
coming forward with due promptness. Prices on all 
coast lumber are at the top and very firm. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Slow movements from the Pacific 
coast mills still hamper the trade in everything from 
that source, but dealers are convinced that the lumber 
is needed and that the trade will pay well for it, so 
they pound away and succeed in getting enough to 
keep their supplies up in some shape. There is a 
steady demand for Washington fir and spruce and Cali- 
fornia redwood and sugar pine. Some dealers are pre- 
paring to add red cedar siding. Great help to the 
general trade is found in the amount coming from 
the Pacific coast. 





Southern Pine. 





Chicago. Predictions of relief in the car situation 
in the yellow pine territory have not been realized. A 
few more cars are being shipped and are on their way 
to this market than during the last part of December, 
but movement is not free enough to materially affect the 
situation. The market here is in good shape, especially 
on common lumber and timbers, but operations are 
greatly hampered by the impossibility of getting out 
orders within a reasonable time. Yellow pine finish is 
in considerably stronger position and demand appears 
to be improving right along. The yellow pine market 
undoubtedly has been helped by the enforced quiet on 
the part of Pacific coast representatives and this condi- 
tion promises to continue for a considerable time. 
Prices are satisfactory and are being adhered to. The 
country trade has not yet opened up and most of the 
material now being sold is going to the big industrial 
corporations and for use in such building work as is 
still being carried on. 
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St. Louis, Mo. A fair amount of business has been 
done and prices realized have been satisfactory. Yard 
people and other heavy buyers have been buying early, 
which indicates a good spring trade. Prices show an 
improvement. The car situation is easing up and it 
is anticipated that before very long normal condi- 
tions will prevail. Material on the right-hand side 
of the list is in good demand and sales are being 
made on items on the left-hand side at increasing 
prices. 





Kansas City, Mo. The market report of January 4, 
which has just reached the dealers, shows a few slight 
changes in prices. Dimension, 2-4, 10, 18 and 20-foot 
is advanced 25 cents a thousand, 4-inch No, 2 flooring 
reduced 50 cents, 4 and 6-inch No. 2 fencing is reduced 
50 cents and lath reduced 10 cents a thousand. Yel- 
low pine people at this point say the market is firmer 
than in December. Dimension is easily sold at list, 
and some are asking a premium on certain items. It 
is claimed that on the right side of the list few con- 
cessions over 50 cents are being made, and on the left 
the concessions range from 50 cents to $1. These 
prices are on the regular run of orders. Some items— 
noticeably of uppers—can be had in straight cars at 
better concessions. It is conceded, however, that 
prices are showing an upward rather than a down- 
ward tendency, and there is at present no indication 
of early weakness. The fact is that all manufacturers 
are much further behind on orders than ever before at 
this time of year, and they are making such poor 
headway in cleaning up their order files, due to the 
continued pronounced car shortage, that they are not 
at all anxious to take on any large amount of new 
business for the time being. The car shortage is ‘seem- 
ingly as pronounced as ever and no material improve- 
ment is looked for this month. In the meantime the 
demand is above normal for early January. 
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New Orleans, La. The year opens with a surprising 
briskness and an encouraging firmness in yellow pine 
markets. The numerous inquiries indicate excellent 
demand from the sales territory and the readiness of 
the buyers to pay list prices on most schedules is an- 
other agreeable feature of the situation. Offers of 50 
cents under list for items of the weaker side have 
recently been turned down with neatness and dispatch, 
showing the manufacturers’ opinion of the market. 
There is plenty of stock at the mills, but this is due 
to the restricted shipments, and much of it is under 
contract for delivery as early as cars can be secured. 
The export market maintains a firm and satisfactory 
tone. A slight improvement in car service is reported 
in spots. 





New York. Gradually the situation is changing for 
the better, but, as one large dealer said last week, the 
improvement is ‘‘nothing to brag about.’’ Dealers 
now begin to look for better trade and indications are 
that no falling off in prices need be expected. The 
ear situation is still a difficult one and should the 
demand increase it will undoubtedly bring considerable 
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100 M’ 1x 6” No. 2 Fir Drop Sdg., 8-16’. 
| 150 M’ 1x 4” No. 1 Fir. Firg., V. G., 8-16’. 
78 M’ 1x 4” No. 2 Fir Firg., V. G., 8-16’. 
110 M’ 1x 4” No. 3 Fir Firg., V. G., 8-16’. 
60 M ’ 5x 4” No. 1 Fir Clg., 8-16’. 
220 M’ ix 6” Fir Shiplap, 8-16’. 
86 M’ 1x 8” Fir Shiplap, 8-16’. 
100 M’ 1x10” Fir Shiplap, 8-16’. 
35 M’ 1x10” No. 1 Com. Brds., 818, 8-16’. 
100 M’ 1x12” No. 1 Com. Brds., 818. 
5M’ 1x14”—26’ No. 1 Com. Brds., Rough, 
8-16’. 
30M’ 2x 4” Com. Fir, S8181E, 10-24’. 
80 M’ 2x 6” Com. Fir, S1S1B. 
45 M’ 2x 8” Com Fir, S181E. 
62 M’ 2x10” Com. Fir., SIS1E. 
23 M’ 2x12” Com, Fir, S1S1E. 
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We have the following stock to offer for 
prompt shipment : 


CAR AND CARGO SHIPPERS. 


Western Pacific Lumber Co. 


629 to 633 Pioneer Block, 














Telecode 
Western Union Code. 














SEATTLE, WASH. | 











sapments WIR LATH 


The coming substitute for White Pine and 
Norway Pine Lath. Write for special prices. 


R. J. Manz Lumser Co. 
Washington Fir, Spruce and Red Cedar Lumber, 
WASHINGTON RED CEDAR SHINGLES, 


326-327 Lumber Exchange, 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


Telecode Used. 





Your Inquiries Solicited. 














@ 7 
Results Convince 


and that explains why our customers con- 
tinue to send us their orders for 


Fir, Cedar and Spruce Lumber and 
Red Cedar Shingles, 


E. F. HEISSER LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers, 


, oe Office, Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH 


2c. 2 


Keep in touch with the market. Write us for quo- 
tations—you will receive an immediate reply. 


FIR LATH, FIR, SPRUCE 
AND CEDAR LUMBER, 


Cedar Shingles in vty om cars 
or mixed with Cedar Lumber. 


ol 








ONLY COSTS YOU 
A POSTAGE STAMP 








Bonds-Foster Lumber Co. 
Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 








Please note that our Mills are in the Heart 
of the Washington Forest Belt—That we ship 
promptly Lumber of excellent grade and 
quality—That we always carry a long line of 
Transit Red Cedar Shingles—That we would 
greatly appreciate the favor of an inquiry 
from you. 


Alaska Lumber Company, 


Alaska Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 

















HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.’ Free 
iptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
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Oregon Pine cousies rir) 
Redwood Lumber 


And Other Pacific Coast Woods. 


FOREIGN and DOMESTIC CARGOES 
AND RAIL SHIPMENTS 


CHARLES R. McCORMICK @ CO. 


Cable Address “*Charmick."’ 


4q 509 Market St,, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


























Fir and Cedar Lumber 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


Send us your inquiries. 


PARKER - BELL LUMBER CO., 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mills at 
Pilchuck and Milldale, Wash. 
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If Service 
Is Any Object 


to you we want your orders. 
We havea modern, up-to-date 
equipment in every respect 
and can guarantee perfect mill- 
ing and prompt shipments in 


SASH & DOOR CUT STOCK, 
BOX SHOOKS, MOULDING, 
SIDING AND FINISH, ETC., 


all from the best Western 
White Pine. Tell us your 
needs and we will quote you 
delivered prices by return mail, 


Wm. Musser Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 








We See 
Your Finish 


Piled up in our yards in the highest grades 
of Western Pine. How do you want it, in 
straight cars or mixed with 4 and 6 inch 
bevel siding? . 

All widths and milled as desired. 


Prompt Shipments. 


W. H. Gerhart- Bradrick Lumber Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Or W. H. Gerhart Lumber Company, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 
Mills located at Ryan, Meyers Falls and Addy, Wash,, on 








G. N. Ry., and Athol, Idaho, on N. P. Ry 





WESTERN PINE| 


in all forms for the 
RETAIL TRADE. 


Western Pine @ Fir Co. 








complaint because of backward shipments. Local 
dealers are carrying fairly good stocks, but in in- 
stances assortments are rather broken and any mate- 
rial increase in the demand will no doubt cause some 
quick seurrying around in the market for prompt ship- 
ments, 


te OO ee 

Boston, Mass. The market has ruled quiet during 
the last week. No large schedules are at hand, there- 
fore the demand for mill timbers continues quiet. Re- 
ceipts have been of moderate volume only. Flooring 
continues steady with a moderate demand. 

—-_— eee" 

Baltimore, Md. Some accumulation of stocks has 
taken place, but no congestion is to be noted, and none 
of the strong points of the business have been in the 
least weakened. Considerable business is in progress, 
and so far the interference by weather conditions has 
been slight. Taken altogether, business is in fair 


shape. 
ee ee 


Cleveland, Ohio. Orders for all grades are being 
booked some time in advance and the demand is espe- 
cially strong. Prices are firm with an upward tendency 
and small dealers are putting in an early and large 
stock, 





North Carolina Pine. 


PPDI PII 


Buffalo, N. Y. Everything points toward a steady 
improvement in the use and handling of shortleaf pine 
in this market. Dealers have for a long time been 
able to sell it in fair amounts, but they did best in the 
east where they could cut down the freight by bring- 
ing it to New York by water. A high freight rate 
here gives white pine more than its legitimate lead 
as a wood. Still, North Carolina pine is the favorite 
yellow pine here and it is used more and more in all 
branches of the lumber trade. Stocks carried are 
larger than formerly. 

—_—I_vevew 

Boston, Mass. Advices from the mills show that 
they have a very fair volume of business on hand and 
are not anxious to add new orders unless full prices are 
obtained. Complaints of slow shipment from mills to 
the seaboard continue to come in. Rift No. 1 is 
quoted at $40.50 to $41 and slash No. 1 at $33.50 
to $34. 


Baltimore, Md. All the work incidental to the close 
of the year having been gotten out of the way, the 
North Carolina pine men have begun once more to 
apply themselves to the labor of canvassing for orders 
and placing stocks. Though quiet prevailed during 
the holidays, business was merely in a state of sus- 
pension, and none of the favorable conditions attend- 
ant upon the trade were interfered with. Some accu- 
mulations of stocks took place as a result of the 
absence of demand, but the accumulations are not 
of a character to cause apprehension, and the inquiry 
expected during the new year is likely to prove large 
enough to take care of the entire output of the mills, 
especially in view of the fact that at the points of 
manufacture little lumber is to be found. The entire 
business is in good shape and the new year opens most 
auspiciously. 








Cypress. 





Chicago. Tank stock and thick common lumber are 
the most called for in the cypress trade. Business is a 
little quiet just now but a few orders were placed this 
week and the inquiries received indicate that a good 
many buyers are about to come into the market. 
Prices are as previously reported with, if anything, a 
tendency toward firmness. 

Teer 

St. Louis, Mo. Demand is fair and prices continue 
strong. The strongest item on the list is No. 1 com- 
mon. All grades of 2-inch stock are scarce and there 
is little in the market. : 

OOOO 

Kansas City, Mo. Louisiana cypress conditions have 
undergone no change since the last report. The in- 
quiry and demand from the country are normal, and 
there is said to be an exceptionally heavy call for 
factory stock. Prices are firm and stationary, and 
the mills are well supplied with orders. Cars are still 
searce, although the break in the strike on the South- 
ern Pacific is expected to relieve that situation some- 
what. Cypress people speak cheerfully of the outlook, 
and are figuring on an active spring demand, 

——eeeaea 

New Orleans, La. The fact that the salesmen of 
one of the biggest Louisiana concerns are now visiting 
the mills and absent from their respective territories 
for a short time has naturally curtailed the volume of 
orders booked, but mail orders seem to be fully as 
numerous as ever and there are plenty of inquiries. 
The market is still very strong, with prices absolutely 
maintained and little if any surplus stock on hand at 
mills, common, shop and selects ruling scarce. Most of 
the mills are running to capacity and the outlook was 
never better. Car service appears to be somewhat im- 
proved. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Trade is as steady as ever, with all 
grades selling well and selects rather more scarce than 
the others. All hardwood dealers, as a rule, carry well 
assorted though not large stocks and find it easy to 


keep up a trade in it which will go on as long as 
prices at the mills remain moderate. If the supply 
were larger it would pay to go more extensively into 
cypress, 
ee 
Baltimore, Md. Though manufacturers and dealers 
have taken it quietly during the last few weeks a 
hopeful feeling prevails among them and the expecta- 
tion is that the demand for stocks will at least equal 
the inquiry during the past year. Stocks are larger 
than they have been, but they have not attained any 
burdensome proportions. 
a i a 
Cleveland, Ohio. Demand for millwork is continually 
increasing and good orders are being placed by the 
mills for early delivery. Prices are firm. 





Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. This is practically a white cedar shingle 
market so far as new stock is concerned as the Wash- 
ington product is effectually shut off by the Northern 
-acific tienp and there are not enough white pine 
shingles to amount to anything. White cedar extras 
are selling for $3.40 to $3.50 and standards $2.40 to 
$2.45. Red cedars are still quoted at $3.43 for clears 
and‘ $2.91 for stars but some sales are reported at a 
little over these figures. 

ores eee 

Minneapolis, Minn. Dealers are obliged to discour- 
age buyers who want early deliveries of stock, and 
take orders only with a wide open provision as to 
time. Very little stock reported in transit, and that 
toward the western end is not regarded as likely to 
reach the terminals for several weeks, so it is sold 
without any assurances. Stars are firm at $2.80 and 
clears are held at $3.30. Demand is somewhat in- 
ereased since the holidays, and mild weather has 
favored outside work. 
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San Francisco. A demand exists for more green 
shingles than can be delivered under the present 
searcity of vessels. Prices delivered in San Francisco 
remain at about $2.50. Cedar shingles are weaker in 
this market. 

BBB 

Los Angeles, Cal. The shingle and lath trade re- 
mains very good, but since the last cargo of shingles 
was received there has come to be somewhat of a 
hand to mouth condition about the market, no more ear- 
goes having come in, although one would readily be 
absorbed. They are firm and stiff at $2.60 over the 
rails, but they are not allowed to come down for 
some cause, although the mills are idle and shingles 
are rusting on the northern docks. Redwoods are 
worth almost as much here in standards as they are in 
Chicago, but are in short supply in both cities. It is 
hard to say what lath are worth at San Pedro over 
the rail, but it is not far from $4, and they are selling 
out in adjoining towns as high as $5. Many of the 
northern mills are said to absolutely refuse to cut 
them at anything less than $5. 

PAs 

Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingles continue stiffen- 
ing, with a pretty good inquiry coming in from the 
east and almost any price within reason reported ob- 
tainable by anybody who is lucky enough to be able 
to make shipments. There is no trouble at all getting 
$2 for stars to the east, and some dealers state that 
they are quoting $2.15 for stars and $2.45 for clears. 
There are plenty of shingles on hand, but no prospect 
of any weakening in the market, which the ear 
scarcity alone will maintain if nothing else did. Mills 
are shut down or running as is their ability to get cars 
to make shipments. Shingle men report no improve- 
ment in the car situation. 
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Seattle, Wash. Since January 1 about 20 percent 
of the shingle mills of the state have resumed opera- 
tion and now that the oral closedown agreement is 
broken most of them will be running within the next 
ten days. The list is steadily advancing and eastern 
buyers are offering any price where shipments can be 
made, 
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Kansas City, Mo. Practically no transit cars of 
red cedar shingles are to be had in this section. The 
few cars that are started this way are disposed of 
about as soon as loaded. Shingles in transit are 
higher than ever. Jobbers here look for the scarcity 
to continue for some time, and it is hard to predict 
what the situation will be when the dealers begin 
coming to the market for their spring stocks. 


——_—eoeoorere 


New Orleans, La. Practically no surplus stocks of 
shingles or lath have been carried over at the cypress 
mills. The market remains about the same as at last 
report, with prices unchanged. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. The shingle movement is greater 
than’ it was expected to be, a good many more going 
on roofs this winter than is common, and they proba- 
bly will continue to be in full use for some time yet. 
There is but a small stock here and prices are very 


firm. 
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Boston, Mass. Shingles continue firm; the _ best 
extras bring $3.50 to $3.60. The lath situation is a 
difficult one to quote correctly, as so many round wood 
lath are being shipped. The large receipt of the latter 
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has weakened the price of slab lath. For 11-inch $4 
has been paid, but it is expected that business can be 
done at $3.75. For 15-inch $4.25 to $4.50 is still asked. 

Cleveland, Ohio. The demand has practically 
dropped to nothing and prices quoted are high. There 
are very few transit cars of red cedar clears being 
offered and prices are well up. A good supply of lath 
is on hand and the prices are firm. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago.—The market is rather quiet this week, 
which is partly due to the fact that manufacturers are 
holding their stock at figures which the local coopers 
feel that they are unable to pay. Oil staves are held 
at from $45 to $50, while buyers in this city figure 
that they cannot afford to give more than $40 and 
make anything on the business. Tierce hoops are 
bringing from $13 to $14 a thousand and no pork hoops 
are offered. Pork staves are selling for $28, and very 
much in demand at that figure. Large tierces are held 
at $1.60. Six coil hoops are selling from $9.25 to $9.50. 
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Los Angeles, Cal. There is the usual midwinter dull- 
ness in the ranks of the coopers all over town. Noth- 
ing is doing in asphaltum or flux cooperage and wine 
and brandy barrels are not wanted as heretofore, the 
crop either being all in barrels and shipped or else 
in the cellars awaiting curing. Two months from now 
there will be a strong call for both wine and brandy 
barrels for shipment east. Some vinegar and pickle 
barrels are still wanted, as the crop ready for market 
is not all shipped, but that demand will fall off like 
the others until a later demand for the pickles out of 
the vats. A few miscellaneous coopers’ articles are 
wanted in a variety of places, but no large orders are 
being taken anywhere. There is said to be a plenty of 
coopers’ stock on hand and also steel hoops enough 
for the winter’s demands, or until late next spring. 


ANTE op SALE 
DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 































For one week, - - - 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - ~ - 465 cents a line. 
For three weeks, . 7 - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - - 765 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 


Too fate To Classify | 








| Too fate To Classify | 


|. Wanted:Employees | 





WANTED TO REPRESENT (IN CANADA) 
A manufacturer of yellow pine dimension stock etc. and 
cypress lumber, making Toronto, Ontario, headquarters. Can 
furnish best references. 

Address “L. 104,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE—SOUTHERN TIMBER. 
50,000 acres of fine timber in Louisiana. Good transpor- 
tation. A bargain if taken at once. 
Address “R. 104,” care AMERICAN 


WANTED-AT ONCE, 
Thoroughly competent sawyer and filer for single band 
mill. Healthy location, north Alabama. Address, with 
reference, . “R. 97," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


GEARED LOCOMOTIVES FOR SALE. 
Climax, 36” gauge, 30 tons. 
Climax, 36” gauge, 20 tons. 
CHARLES F. AVERY, 45 Broadway, New York. 


FOR SALE, TIMBER LAND. 

About 35,000,000 poplar, red and white oak, hemlock and 
original old growth white pine, on railroad, in West Virginia. 
Logging: conditions good. 

Address “R. 95,” care 


WANTED EXPERIENCED LUMBER MAN OWNING 


Land and factory alongside railroad, water, city 70,000, 
twelve miles from New York, wants gentleman to join him 
in starting wholesale and retail lumber yard, with sufficient 
capital stock same 
Address 





LUMBERMAN. 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





“R. 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
FOR SALE-SOUTHERN TIMBER LAND. 

Fine hardwood timber tract in Arkansas; also fine tract 
in southern Georgia; both at moderate prices considering 
the quality of timber. 

Address “ihe 





107,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 
NOTICE TO MILL MEN AND WHOLESALERS. 
Wanted to represent hardwood or yellow pine firm in St. 

Louis and vicinity on commission or salary by a thoroughly 

experienced lumber salesman. Best references. 

Address “R. 102," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED MANAGER 








Would like a retail yard. Good salesman and bookkeeper. 
Experienced in line yards. Highest references. 
Address “R. 106," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—BOOKKEEPER. 

Young man of good habits, experienced with double entry 
books. State experience, give references and your idea of 
remuneration. Address 

PENNSBORO LUMBER CO., Pennsboro, W. Va. 


WANT-—EXPERIENCED VENEER LUMBERMAN 


At once for south. Also saw mill and site. 
Address “R. 103," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR SALE, TIMBER LAND. 





About 7,000,000 poplar and oak, near railroad, in West 
Virginia. Land in fee. Logging fine. 

Address “R. 94,° care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
160 MILLION FT. CREAM OF WASH. TIMBER. 
On R. R., 2.800 acres, 2 mills; best timber on earth. Price 
$320,000. Write at once. d KARR, 

Mill and Timber Dealer, Bellingham, Wash. 


Largest list of mills and timber in the country. 


WANTED-—NIGHT FOREMAN 
For band mill cutting from 40 to 50 thousand feet yellow 
pine per day. Want man who understands lumber and ma- 
chinery and can handle crew to advantage. State experience, 
salary wanted and give references first letter. Address 
“SOUTH MISSISSIPPI,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A FIRST CLASS FOREMAN 
To take charge of a band and circular saw mill and lath 
mill. One who thoroughly understands all about a first 
class mill and knows how to run it and obtain best results. 
Must be a northern man who has had experience in hard- 
wood and hemlock. Must be active, sober and a hustler; 
no other need apply. » 

Address 





“op ’ 


t. 57,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—IN FLOORING PLANT 
Experienced men. One machine man, one feeder, one end 
matcher man, one inspector. New plant. Modern machin- 
ery. Healthy location. References exchanged. Address 
COLLINS LUMBER COMPANY, Yankeedam, W. Va. 


WANTED—COMPETENT ESTIMATOR 
For wholesale sash and dvor house, central territory; plan 
man, able to bill work into factory and to lay out stair 
work. Address “P. 78," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—BOOKEEPER 
And collector. Young man, single, with some retail yard 
experience and knowledge of double entry. Address, giving 
references and salary, 
ELWOOD LUMBER COMPANY, Elwood, Ind. 


WANTED-—BY CHICAGO LUMBERMAN. 

Will pay $100 per month for the services of a thoroughly 
competent, wideawake, reliable, trustworthy girl or man as 
bookkeeper and stenographer. Prefer some one experienced 
in the hardwood lumber business. 

Address “P. 95," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED— A FIRST CLASS AND 
Experienced yellow pine pole stock buyer and 
Answer. giving references and salary expected. 

Address “P. 92,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FOREMAN. 

A first class, up-to-date foreman who understands the 
manufacture of veneered doors and interior finish, who is 
familiar with estimating on all work of this kind. Good 
salary and permanent position to right man. Must furnish 
good references. Address 

WEST VIRGINIA VENEER DOOR COMPANY, 
Box 588, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


WANTED. 
First class planing mill foreman. Strictly sober and 
up-to-date. Give references. Up-to-date mill. Five ma- 
chines. Address “P. 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MANAGER WANTED BY LARGE COMPANY 
Operating in hardwoods in Central America; must have good 
knowledge of Spanish and extensive experience in logging 
and management of camps. Liberal salary paid. Address, 
stating experience and giving references, 

“M. 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














inspector. 











WANTED-—COMPETENT SASH FOREMAN 
For special sash department. Must understand machinery. 
Address “N. 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—A COOK. 
One like McDonald, the cook, in “In Forest Land.” Get 
a book and read about him. $1.25. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of manufacturing or wholesale southern lumber business. 
Address “R. 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





BOOKKEEPER AND GENERAL OFFICE MAN 
With practical experience in both wholesaling and retailing 
would like position. Would take a junior position if ability 








FOR SALE. 

I have for sale the following property near Pine Bluff, 
Ark.: First—Seventeen acres of land in the edge of the 
city, with a complete band saw mill, buildings, machinery, 
wagons and harnesses, tools and equipments. The mill is 
situated between two independent railroads with tracks to 
each. Second—Full outfit of veneer machinery, for sawed 
and rotary cut veneer, including necessary equipment, tools 
and appliances. 

The above parcels will be sold either separately or to- 
gether, at private sale. 3ids will be received by the under- 
signed up to February 1, 1907, with the right to reject any 
bid. At least $10,000 of the purchase price of parcel No. 
1 and $2,000 of the purchase price of parcel No. 2 must 
be paid on acceptance of bid, but the residue may be de- 
ferred for six months at 6 percent interest upon approved 
security. FRANK 8S. WELLMAN, TRUSTEE, 

Pine Bluff, Ark. 


WANTED-—LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT. 
Must understand logging with railroad. Write, giving 
references, etc. RUSSELL & PUGH, Harrison, Idaho. 


WORTH INVESTIGATING. 

If you want a manager for your plant north or south, 
who can put lumber from stump to car at lowest possible 
price and secure a man with a clean record at a salary of 
$2,500 per year 

Address 








“R. 96,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TIMBER LANDS. 

Would prefer pine, hemlock or spruce. Would also en- 
tertain proposition for purchasing a part or all of a run- 
ning operation. In reply give full particulars, stating 
kind and quantity of timber, what the operation can be 
purchased for and rate of freight to the most advantageous 
market. Address “R. 99,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—DOUBLE CUT FILER AND SAWYER. 
Must give reference. State whether married or single. 
Give age and how soon can come. 
Address “R. 98,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














FOR SALE. 
One 12x16 center crank slide valve Skinner engine. 
One two-saw trimmer, wood frame, cast iron _ skids, 


2 7-16” saw shaft, 18 feet length. 
One Lane & Bodley four-saw edger, 2 
front and back table and saws complete. 
One edger, four-saw, 2 7-16” saw arbor, front and back 
oe particulars address 


15-16” saw arbor, 


tables complete. 
MBER MINERAL CO., Arbo, Miss. 


assured promotion and steady work. Now employed by 
large firm. Can give highest references. 
Address “R. 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
FOR SALE. 
About 15,000,000 spruce and hemlock, mostly spruce, on 
railroad. Good saw mill operation just started in West 
Virginia. Address “R. 93,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





[ Wanled:Cmployees | 


WANTED—ORDER DEPARTMENT MANAGER. 

Competent and experienced order man. Must have ability 
to handle entry and correspondence for all orders for sash, 
doors and millwork generally. State your record of expe- 





MILL ESTIMATOR WANTED 
Wanted—Bright young man capable of takin 
from ordinary plans and ordering same from mill. Chicago 
firm. Good position for right man. State salary expected. 
Address “N. 55,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGERS 
To take charge of a good retail lumber yard in northern 
part of Texas and eastern New Mexico. Give references, 
experience, age, married or single and salary expected. 

Address “M. 88,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


~ WANTED-SEVERAL COMPETENT YARD | 
MANAGERS 


“J. 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


mill work 





For Iowa points. 
dress 


Wanted: fumber Salesmen 


WANTED-LUMBER SALESMAN 
With established trade to dealers, Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
to sell high grade Colonial porch columns; commission ; side 

















rience and references. TRUE & TRUE CO., Chicago. line. Address “R. 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—YOUNG MAN WANTED-SALESMEN. 

For estimating department of a large Chicago lumber and Two first class yellow pine salesmen, one for northern 

millwork house. (Good opportunity for advancement to party Indiana and southern Michigan and one for Ohio; must 


State salary expected, give references and 
80,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


with ambition. 
experience. Address “R. 


good salary to right men. 


have established trade ; 
“R. 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Address R. 





WANTED—FOREMAN 


For planing mill; one who can operate all machines and 
who is a good manager of men; state experience, give refer- 
ences and wages wanted; location, Louisville, Ky. 

Address “R. 76,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—HUSTLING SALESMAN 
Familiar with Pittsburg trade, sell white and yellow pine and 
hemlock ; experienced man desired; state age, references and 
salary expected. 

Answer care 


=. oh” AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-EXPERIENCED YARD MAN 
For general planing mill plant; one competent to grade and 
check up cars, wait on customers etc.; state experience, 
give references and wages wanted; location, Louisville, Ky. 
Address “R. 77,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
For wholesale trade, familiar with western New York and 
Pennsylvania market. State age, experience, references and 
salary required. 


ddress “P. 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—A LADY STENOGRAPHER 
With lumber epee. * 


Address . 65," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-A MANAGER. 
Not a superintendent. A large yellow pine manufacturing 
company desires the services of an entirely capable man in 
this capacity. Annual cut fifty million feet. Give age, 
experience, references, salary expected first letter. One of 
the best locations in the south. 
Address “R. 58,”" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—MEN FOR SAWMILL. 
Planing mill and woods work. Healthy climate, good water 
and steady work. Address J. D. GEBOTT, General Mana- 








ger, Keystone Mills Co., Waukegan, Tex. 








FIRST-CLASS OFFICE MAN WITH 
$5,000 would like to correspond with good yellow pine sales- 
man, who is willing to invest like amount, with view to 
establishing wholesale lumber business. References ex- 
changed. Address “P. 86," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—A SALESMAN 

To sell hemlock for us on commission. Good stock and 
poems shipment. 7,000,000 feet of dry stock on hand. 

ddress “L. 89,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SALESMEN. 

Wanted, by one of the largest lumber manufacturing con- 
cerns, two or three first class traveling salesmen. State 
experience, salary wanted and references. 

Address “T. 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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Waited: Mill Mechanics 








| Wanted:Employment | 


| Wanted:Employment | 





WANTED—GOOD MECHANIC AS PARTNER 
Who can take charge and estimate on factory work, for 
small sash and door and interior finish factory with retail 
yard in Canada. Can show large profits. 

Address “R. 89," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—WHITE SAWMILL EMPLOYEES. 
Two setters familiar with steam set, two edgermen, two 
band sawyers familiar with steam feed and mechanical nig- 
gers and with mfg. of cypress and hardwood, one engineer 
familiar with saw mill work, one fireman. Address, stating 
expected wages and how soon can report for duty 

SANTEE RIVER CYPRESS LU MBER Co., 
Ferguson, 8. C. 








WANTED 
A competent planing mill machine man, familiar with mould- 
ing work. Write, giving experience and references, state 
wages expected. 
Address “R. 68," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—PLANING MILL MAN. 
First class man to run planers. Mill located in West Vir- 
ginia. Good wages to right man, 
Address “P. 67,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—STATIONERY ENGINEER. 
First class man for Allis-Chalmers engine. Mill located in 
West Virginia. Good wages to right man. 

Address “Pp, 68,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SAWYER, FILER AND 
Twenty-five good mill hands to begin work January 1 to 
15. One of the finest mill sites in the south. socated 
within one hour’s ride of city of 16,000 inhabitants. Mar- 
ried men preferred. Circular mill. Stead employment. 

IVERTON LAKE LUMBBER CO., Riverton, La. 


WANTED—MILLRIGHTS AND CARPENTERS. 

Have two large plants to build. Long job and good wages 
to first class men. ‘Transportation allowed to those giving 
satisfaction, after 90 days’ service. Address SIERRA 
MADRE LAND & LUMBER CO., P. F. Brown, Master 
Mechanic, Dedrick, via Temosachic, Chihuahua, Mexico. 


WANTED-—-LUMBERMEN 
To send for our free booklet containing descriptive matter 
regarding the various books we handle pertaining to the 
lumber business. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 815 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 














| Wanted:Employment | 





BOOKKEEPER AND TYPEWRITER 
Wants position; best references. 
Address “R. 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FIRST CLASS SAW STRAIGHTENER 
Wants situation with band or circular mill. 
Address “R. 71,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-SITUATION WITH HARDWOOD co. 
Young man with five years’ experience in the retail lumber 
business, now holding a good position, wishes to connect 
himself with Chicago hardwood concern for the purpose of 
becoming proficient in the grading of hardwood lumber. 
Am willing to sacrifice salary for a short time. Address 

M. A. AUSTIN, No. 1559 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
For general store. Prefer lumber or coal company. Have 
had the experience. 

Address * “R, 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS SHIPPING CLERK 
Or yard manager. Best of references. 
Address “R. 88,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION BY EXPERT BAND FILER. 
Long experience in hard and soft woods; Al references; can 
come at once. 

Address “R. 72,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Twenty years’ —— Satisfactory references fur- 
nished. Address LOCK BOX 513, Bay City, Mich. 


WANTED-—POSITION IN OFFICE. 

Young man, sober and energetic, six years’ experience in 
lumber offices, wants any position in office of large or grow- 
ing concern in south. Good references. 

Address “P. 94,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED. 

Capable lumberman of twenty years’ active executive, 
commercial experience wishes to associate himself with a 
good live concern where ability to produce results would be 
a recognized factor. Thoroughly conversant with syste- 
matic manufacturing and the marketing of output, and 
capable of handling any lumber proposition and prosecuting 
same to a successful | en 

Address . 93,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


AN OFFICER OF ONE OF THE LARGEST 
Hardwood manufactures in the south is desirous of making 
a change. The best of reasons for making a change, and 
can furnish the best of references. Several years’ expe- 
rience. Considered = expert accountant and systematizer. 

ddress . 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
































YARD MANAGER, THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
In every branch of the retail business, desires position and 
will buy an interest in first class yard. Illinois, Indiana or 
Wisconsin preferred. Best of references. 

ress “H. 90,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
As double entry bookkeeper for hardwood plant. Have had 
five years’ experience with one of the largest hardwood 
mills in the south; R years of age; married. 
ddress . 106,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of hardwood plant in the south. Have had five years’ ex- 
perience handling a mill of 40 M feet per day capacity. 
Understand thoroughly the railroading of timber on log 
roads and the operations from stump to car. 
“Address “K. 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-—SITUATION 
In any capacity by man of experience, skilled in all the 
details about a first class saw mill and lumber business, 
such as filing, millwrighting, management of men and work 
etc. Would as soon take a job filing for a band mill, 
second to none at _ work, or to build a mill and operate 
a plant as manager 
Address * oR, 94,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED BY JANY. IST. 
Position as manager or head clerk in commissary; know 
how to buy and how to sell; 16 years’ experience with lum- 
ber firms; _ edge references furnished. Address, stating 
salary can e 
*COMMISSARY No. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—BY COMPETENT YELLOW PINE MAN 
Situation as general manager of saw mill. Experienced 
in all departments of the business and capable of taking 
entire charge of large operation from stump to market. 
— references. 
Address “W. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


[ Wanted: Timber »fimber Lands | 


LONG LEAF PINE WANTED. 


Owners of 100,000,000 ft. (or more) of longleaf pine will 
please address at once, 
“Pp. 63.” 


Oy care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED-— 5000 To 10, 000 ACRES 
Of virgin timber, poplar, white oak and red oak. Must deal 
direct with owners. A. D. SIMON, Fairmont, W. Va. 





1 AM 27, SINGLE, NEVER WATCH THE CLOCK. 
Seven years’ experience sash and door business, all 
branches. Can you use me? 
Address “R. 90,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A POSITION IN ACIRCULAR MILL 
By a competent saw hammerer and filer; state salary and 
size of mill. Address ‘“‘R. 91,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOUNG MAN WITH (0 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
In southern lumber, a competent inspector, office man or 
traveling salesman, desires position as assistant manager in 
office or as traveling representative. 

Address “R. 92,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


25 COMPETENT MILLWRIGHTS 
Furnished on short notice by corresponding with 
R. E. WILSON, 168 Coffee St., Memphis, Tenn. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of saw mill operation from woods to market. Practical 
experience in all details and in an executive capacity. 
Highest references. 
Address “R. 87,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER, 
Ten years’ experience. First class references. Open "tor 
position at once. 
Address “R. 83,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SECRETARY 
Of large manufacturing plant wishes to make a change. 
Five years in present position; ten years’ office experience. 
Can give Al reference and satisfactory reason for making 
change. Address “R. 84,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















EXPERT SAWMILL MAN, PINE & HARDWOODS, 
Able to manage largest operations from stump to market 
seeks position as mill manager or likewise; 34 years old, 
very industrious and hustling; could put parties onto first 
rate hardwood proposition, virgin timber, mostly oak, largely 
white oak, 50,000 acres or <r Apply 
» Os BOX” 671, Laurel, Miss. 


WANTED—TO REPRESENT RESPONSIBLE 
Northern concern buying pine on commission basis in south- 
east MississippI. Apply P. O. BOX 671, Laurel, Miss. 


GENERAL OFFICE MAN 
Desires to make a change; seven years of experience as 
bookkeeper, stenographer etc. in wholesale lumber business; 
Al references ; St. Louis or Chicago preferred. Address 
‘HOO-HOO,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








EXPERT BAND AND ROUND SAW FILER 
Wants position. Can come at once and furnish best of 
references. Address all communications to 

P. O. BOX 347, West Chester, N. Y. 


WANTED-—POSITION BY EXPERIENCED 
Bookkeeper; good penman ; references. 
Address “Pp, 57,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








‘ BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION. 
Guarantee straight, smooth lumber. Address 
THOS. McCANN, 425 12th St., Rock Island, Ill. 
WANTED-—SITUATION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Of sash, door and trim factory by a first class estimator, 
draughtsman and og Accurate and systematic. 
ddress . 85,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—TO SELL ON COMMISSION 
Yellow pine, hemlock, hardwood and coast lumber. 
Address “R: 86,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


GENERAL OFFICE MAN 
Who has filled at different times positions as stenographer, 
timekeeper and paymaster, bookkeeper, sales manager etc., 
wishes position with Ne. firm. Good references. 
Address . 82,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 
Desires position as manager of retail yard. Employed at 
present, but desire to change. First class references. 
ddress “R. 78,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











A YOUNG MAN, SINGLE, SOBER AND 
Industrious, experienced both in retail and manufacture of 
lumber, now employed as manager of yard in the west, 
wishes a — # for greater responsibility and salar 
Hither yard, mill or railway position considered, if salary i 
right and a permanent, loyal employee is wanted. Reference 
if required. LOCK BOX NO. 1, Bronte, Tex. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of hardwood plant. Have had charge of a mill of large 
eapacity. Can give present employer as reference. Under- 
stand thoroughly a from stump to market. 
ddress 81," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION BY EXPERT 
Hardwood saw filer with good firm. Best of references. 
Strictly sober. Can come at once. Address 

“EXPERT,” 819 Joseph St., New Orleans, La. 


COMPETENT YARD MANAGER 
Open for position ; salary $100. 
ddress “R. 75,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HAVE YOU A POSITION OPEN 
For a strictly first class retail lumberman? Executive or 
buyer’s position preferred in northwest or western territory. 
Address “R. 69,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














POSITION WANTED BY MILLWRIGHT 
Fifteen years’ experience. Can build and operate up-to- 
date saw mill. cag? abstainer. 
Address . 72,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION - 
As manager or general superintendent of good lumber manu- 
facturing concern. Can handle sales department. Bleven 
years in manufacturing end, three on road. Best references. 
Can change January 1. Address BOX 266, Shreveport, La. 


WANTED-BY A COMPETENT LUMBERMAN, 
Place as manager of Pacific coast plant or lumber business. 
Would not care to go to any inland point outside of Port- 
land. Can supply any required references regarding capa- 
bility, integrity and responsibility. Address 

“X-Y-Z,”” care 617 Lumber Exchange, Seattle, Wash. 


SAW FILER WANTS POSITION. 
One or more bands. Pacific coast or south preferred. 
Twelve years’ experience. Up to date. Strictly sober. 
\ddress “M. 65,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—GOOD COAST MILL 
With water shipment, to represent at San Francisco. Adver- 
tiser can readily satisfy such concern of his vlan to fill 
the place. Address “LUMBER MANAGE 
616 Lumber Exchange, Seattle, Wash. 














WANTED-—SITUATION AS MANAGER 
Of mills or ~‘eieer 4 of manufacturing department. 
Address . 89,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


NOTICE TO’ MILL MEN 
Going to build? I will do your work and take some stock 
in good company. I anv) good reference and some idle capi- 
tal. Address - 81,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of hardwood plant. Have had charge of a mill of large 
capacity that will soon cut out. Understand thoroughly 
operations from the go,” to the car. 

Address care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








PARTIES HAVING TIMBER HOLDING OR 
Mill property for = please communicate with 
. 85,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SOUTHERN TIMBER LAND 
In exchange for $21,600 equity in nine 3-story brick flat 
buildings in Chicago, all rented. Incumbrance $14,000 at 
5 percent. 
Address “L. 103,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








TIMBER LANDS. 


Wanted—Purchasers for southern pine timber lands, either 
small or large tracts, located close to railroad. 


We only offer for sale lands we own. 


DETROIT TIMBER & LUMBER COMPANY, 
Suite 1204 Fullerton Bldg., 


St. Louis, Mo. 





TIMBER LANDS. 


I have customers with the cash for good timber invest- 
ments. Correspondence solicited. 


WILLIS H. GILBERT, 410 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED—WE ARE LOOKING FOR SPRUCE 
TIMBER LANDS. 








Wanted:fumber Shingles} 


We pay prompt cash for 
1” 1st and 2nds and No. 1 common chestnut. 
1” 1st and 2nds stained sap gum. 
1”, 1%” and 2” ist and 2nd No. 1 and No. 2 common 
poplar and basswood. 
GAMBLE BROS., Highland Park, Ky. 


WANT-—LOCUST BOLTS, POSTS, LUMBER AND 
Dimension stock. HUBBARD & co., Ashtola, Pa. 


WANTED-—WALNUT Loes 
All sizes—12” and over. Inspection at your siding. 
GEO. W. HARTZELL, Dayton, Ohio. 
WANTED-ALL KINDS OF HARDWOOD LUMBER 
Send stock and price lists. Addres: 
SMITH-LASHER LUMBER COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 








WANTED—THREE MILLION FEET OF 
Plain oak mouldings from 1” to 3” wide by %” thick. Send 
catalogues and prices to 


“R. 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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